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ARTICLE I. 


[The following Address was delivered by Dr. Henry B. 
Smitu, Professor of Theology in the New York Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, at the request of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, before the General Assembly at Saint Louis, May 21, 
1855. The Presbyterian Historical Society has been formed 
in Philadelphia by a union of five branches of our Church. 
They are the Churches of the two Assemblies, the Associate, 
the Associate Reformed and the Reformed Presbyterian (Cove- 
nanter) Churches. 

The objects of the Society, as stated in their circular, are 

“JT. To collect the materials, in manuscript, published or tradi- 
tionary, which serve to illustrate the history of the Presbyterian 
Churches. 

“TI. To preserve these materials, safe from danger, and ac- 
cessible to all, at a location convenient for general reference. 

“TIT. To promote the knowledge of the history thus collected 
and preserved. This will be done, in part, by the circulation 
of an annual report and address; by public meetings, held 
from time to time, at which papers on historical subjects may 
be read and discussed; and by the publication of such of the 
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writings of the Presbyterian fathers and of other historical 
memorials, as may be deemed expedient.” 

The plan includes an annual meeting in Philadelphia with a 
discourse and also an address before the highest judicatory of 
each of the Churches at its annual meeting. The address at 
Philadelphia, this year, was delivered by Dr. Hodge of Prince- 
ton, that at Nashville by Dr. N. L. Rice of St. Louis, that at 
St. Louis by Dr. Henry B. Smith of the New York Seminary, 
that before the Associate Reformed Church by Dr. John Forsyth, 
that before the Reformed Presbyterian Church by Rev. T. W. 
J. Wylie. We have not been able to learn whether one was 
delivered before the Associate Church. It is intended, we be- 
lieve, that all these addresses shall be published. 

The society are forming a Presbyterian Library, into which 
may be gradually brought every volume or pamphlet that bears 
upon the history of our Church. They will also receive every 
work written by a Presbyterian, ancient or modern, and any 
relics that throw light upon the past, ‘sermons, pamphlets, 
newspapers, magazines, letters, books, manuscripts, portraits.” 
In this connection we feel great pleasure in speaking of the 
gratitude that all Presbyterians owe to Samuel Agnew, Esq., the 
Librarian of the Society. His is a labor of love most freely 
and cordially given. 

There is to be a Vice-President from each of the Churches 
represented, and the twelve Directors are to be divided in fair 
proportions among them. 

The movement did not originate with our branch of the 
Church, but we are happy to commend it as an interesting 
effort for union in that which is common to us all. We have 
the same origin, not only as Christians but as Presbyterians. 
Various causes have ‘arisen which have partially separated us. 
But we all hold firmly, as our glory and honor, to the principles 
which we have derived from our Presbyterian ancestry. To 
deny our right in them would be felt by each Church to be the 
profoundest insult that man could devise. But history has its 
own life, and as long as that of our Churches is a faithful de- 
velopment of what we have received from the fathers, it cannot 
be gainsayed that the time may be, when what is extraneous 
to the glorious primal life as it existed in minds like those of 
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Calvin, and Knox, and Coligny, may be removed, and the 
powerful Original reiissert its strength in bringing us to stand 
once more, undivided, by the parent fountain. 

It is very auspicious both that this fact of our common history 
has been seized by the Society as the one point around which 
this union feeling and nearer intimacy may crystallize, and 
that the nature of the addresses,—courtesy requiring the 
entire absence of any allusion to points where the Churches 
differ—necessitates the falling back upon Presbyterian princi- 
ples in their purest and strongest forms. In placing eye and 
heart beside those of the great fathers who lived before we 
differed, we unconsciously see and feel with the grandest type 
of thoughtful and executive Christianity itself. The essence 
of Thought and Freedom in religion is Presbyterianism ; and 
in learning this, we learn a lesson that no other Christian 
Church can teach us. Ep1rors.] 


THE two well-known sayings, that “history is philosophy 
teaching by example,” and that “ the historian is a prophet with 
his face turned backwards,” suggest important lessons as to the 
value of history and the functions of the historian. For history 
contains a philosophy, and the historian alone has all the data ~ 
of rational prophecy. Only he who knows what has been, can 
understand what is, or can anticipate what is to be. If we cut 
ourselves off from the past we shall be disowned in the future. 
The facts of history are one of the surest tests of our specula- 
tions about the final destiny of the human race. 

A sense of the dignity of history, and the consciousness of 
an historic destiny, are impressed upon all great nations, upon 
all great personages. ‘The Greeks and the youthful Alexander, 
the Romans and the imperial Cesar, the Papacy and the grasp- 
ing Hildebrand, the Franks and the lordly Charlemagne, the 
Germans and Luther strong in faith, the French and Napoleon 
strong in will, the English with the sagacious Pitt, and our own 
land favored with the wise Washington, have all felt the ardor 
of this historic inspiration and have changed the face of the 
earth. And those who follow the march of these nations and 
study the biographies of such men, tracking them consecutively 
down the long evolution of historic time, must be led to the 
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ennobling conviction, that history has its rational as well as 
personal aspects, its divine plan, disclosed while the warp and 
woof are woven together by the flying shuttle of time. 

The fluctuations seem human, but the tide is made by celestial 
influences. One advancing plan pervades all; as has been 
nobly said, by England’s present laureate : 

“Well I know, that thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened, with the progress of the suns ; 


Not in vain the distance beacons ; forward, forward let us range, 
While the great world sweeps forever down the ringing groves of change.” 


Even the genealogy of the historic muse, in the ingenious 
and graceful fable of the old Greek mythology, shows some 
sense of this commingling of divine and human elements in 
history. Clio, like her sisters, those ideal representatives of 
the various arts and sciences, is the progeny of Mnemosyne, 
the goddess of memory, and of Apollo, the god of wisdom. 
This signifies that all the arts have a divine wisdom for their father, 
and are under memory’s fostering care ; for without memory 
the sciences would have no continuous and accumulative being, 
and without a divine impulse they would have no inner life. 
And Mnemosyne herself is the daughter of Uranus and Gaia, 
of the heavens and the earth; it is her office to retain and 
transmit what may be known of the one or the other. Born 
of such a parentage, Clio is depicted in a sitting posture, as 
befits her calm office, displaying an unrolled scroll, and pointing 
to an open chest filled full with parchments. These are her 
treasures, the perpetual memorial of the divine and human 
acts, which make up the record of history. 

The order and end of history are of divine origination, the 
chief instruments and agencies are human. The composer does 
not make the laws of music, he works in obedience to them; 
nor do men make the law of history, or shape its ends, they 
but work out the eternal and o’ermastering plan. It is only 
by an illusion that men believe that they construct history. 
History is the work of God; his greatest work in time. Its 
seemingly isolated and fragmentary events are parts of one 
connected and orderly series, of which the divine providence is 
the method, human welfare the chief subject, and the divine 
glory the last chief end. 
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It is only when the whole of human history is thus viewed, 
as one series, one connected plan, that we can understand its 
real dignity, or that it can claim for itself a place among the 
sciences. Its lessons are then more than those of mere moral 
examples for our imitation; they are the lessons of a divine 
wisdom, they instruct us in the weightiest problems of human 
destiny. History as a mere chronicle of facts has indeed its 
value; as the biography of individuals, it has its charms, its 
warnings and its inspirations; as the biography of nations, it 
is an earnest and serene moral teacher, discoursing ever of 
justice, more true and wonderful than any drama; but history, 
as the biography of humanity, binding together all the empires 
and races that have peopled the earth, in one unfolding plan, 
reaching already through six thousand years of time, centering 
in one kingdom, which began in the beginning to be consum- 
mated only at the end, progressive, conflicting, never subdued 
and ever victorious, the only kingdom which has survived all 
change and has the high augury of final supremacy, human 
history when thus viewed is more than human, it is divine, 
bespeaking an omniscient and omnipotent author, rehearsing 
his power and proclaiming his glory. The course of nature has 
been called “the art of God,” the course of history is his highest : 
art, as much loftier than nature as spirit is better than matter, 
and as spiritual are superior to physical ends. 

Such is human history in its real and sacred aspects, thus 
first unfolded, in record, promise and prophecy in the Word of 
God. All Pagan literature has nothing, in grandeur and com- 
pleteness, to be compared to this vision, this sublime conception 
of the human race, as one in origin, one in destiny, the theatre 
of the divine work of redemption. Augustine, the greatest 
teacher of the Latin church, first felt to its full extent, the 
grandeur of this idea, which he sets forth as the plan of history, 
in his “ City of God,” an immortal work, composed in reply to 
the heathen taunt that Christianity had ruined the earth, amid 
the downfall of the old Roman empire, and in the beginning of 
the new Latin civilization. He daringly proclaims that the 
City of God, the home of the elect, is to subdue Rome and the 
earth; that the prophecies of Scripture foretell the fall of both 
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the ancient and the modern Babylon.* Bossuet, limited by his 
Roman Catholic prejudices, took up the same theme. It was 
expanded to still fuller proportions in Jonathan Edwards’ 
“History of the Work of Redemption,” written in the begin- 
ning of our new American civilization, and sketching with 
masterly outline, though imperfect in historic details, the whole 
of human history as a divine theodicy, a real body of divinity, 
which is from, for and to God, centering in the person of Christ 
and the work of Redemption. In this redemption, and here 
alone, is to be found the centre of unity to human history ; the 
race is viewed in its two prime and fundamental relations to the 
first and to the second Adam, and all converges upon the idea 
of a redemption, prepared, purchased and applied, running 
through the whole of man’s history, to its consummation in 
eternity. This general idea is indicated in the motto to Hase’s 
manual of Church History, which declares, that ‘the Lord of 
the times is God, the turning-point of the times is Christ, the 
true spirit of the times is the Holy Spirit.” The great Swiss 
historian, John Von Miiller, gives the results of his life-long 
labors, extracted, he says, from 1733 authors in 17,000 folio 
pages, in the striking confession, that “‘ Christ is the key to the 
history of the world. Not only does all harmonize with the 
mission of Christ; all is subordinated to it.” ‘* When I saw 
this,” he adds, “it was to me as wonderful and surprising as 
the light which Paul saw on the way to Damascus, the fulfill- 
ment of all hopes, the completion of all philosophy, the key to 
all the apparent contradictions of the physical and moral world; 
here is life and immortality. I marvel not at miracles; a far 
greater miracle has been reserved for our times, the spectacle 
of the connection of all human events in the establishment and 
preservation of the doctrine of Christ.” 

It is, we conceive, one of the most wonderful facts about the 


* Augustine, in the second book of his ‘‘ Retractationes,” (ii. 43,) gives the 
following account of the origin of this work :—‘Interea Roma Gothorum 
irruptione, agentium sub rege Alarico, atque impetu magne cladis eversa est ; 
cujus eversionem decorum falsorum multorumque cultores, quos usitato 
nomine Paganos vocamus, in Christianam religionem referre conantes, solito 
acerbius et amarius Deum verum blasphemare cceperunt. Unde ego exar- 
descens zelo domus Det adversus corum blasphemias, vel errores, libros 
de Civitate Dei scribere institui.” 
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sacred Scriptures, that, from the beginning, they have held up 
this vision of the kingdom of God in Christ to elevate man’s 
faith and enlarge his charity. No other book, not deriving its 
materials from this source, has such a comprehensive and con- 
nected view of the course and destiny of our race. Infidelity 
has never been able to cope with the argument from prophecy, 
which gathers corroboration with each revolving century. It 
is precisely the most daring and universal of the inspired pro- 
phecies which has been receiving constant fulfillment. This is 
an unexampled wonder. God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself, is the burden of the Bible, and it is also the 
burden of history. He whose mind is filled with this ennobling 
idea knows the soul of prophecy, which is the substance also of 
history. 

All history is thus in its inmost nature religious. It centres 
in the church of Christ. And hence, as members of his church, 
we must feel a special attraction towards whatever concerns the 
past, the present or the future fortunes of that church. Its 
history, wisely and largely understood, lifts us far above any 
merely sectarian sympathies, while it also deepens our interest 
in the narrative of each part in its relations to the whole. He 
who loves the whole, loves also each part, and cares for it for ° 
the sake of the whole. And the history of the whole church 
cannot be known without the records of the parts. No true 
general history can be written unless preceded by a series of 
minute and local investigations. It is the necessity of historical 
investigation, that chronicles, biographies and monographs 
should go before the summary; they give the data for the true 
inductions. One of the chief reasons why we have not a good 
general history of any part of Christ’s church in our own 
country is, that we have so few complete local histories; the 
stones have not yet been made for the arch. The Presbyterian 
churches of our land have, in a special manner, too long suffered 
in general repute from this neglect. Other churches have 
pursued a wiser policy. Had our Calvinistic churches a history 
at all to be compared with that of Bancroft for the United 
States, it would place us in our proper vantage ground. Where 
portions of our history have been written, it has been, alas! 
too often in a controversial spirit, for the exigencies of debate, 
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a spirit which unconsciously sacrifices our broad characteristics 
to some special peculiarities or party ends. And hence it is, that 
no German or English church historian has ever even begun to 
understand the true position and character of the Reformed 
churches of our land, which lead the van in the grand, pro- 
gressive march of the kingdom of God, as it goes on to subdue 
this continent. You never met a European who could com- 
prehend the actual working of our church system, either in 
doctrine or polity. And one reason is, that we have been so 
busy in doing the work, that we have not found time to make a 
book for his instruction. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society, in whose behalf I have 
the honor to address this General Assembly, was instituted to 
meet this need; to supply the materials for such a history, and 
to stimulate the spirit of historical investigation through all 
the Presbyteries and local churches of our communion. It has 
wisely brought together the representatives of different branches 
of the great Presbyterian family of our land, which will lead, 
we trust, to a feeling of closer sympathy, to a sense of com- 
munity in great things, thus lessening the sharpness of conflicts 
in lesser things. The increased conviction of a common historic 
basis will bring us nearer together. Let it be more than a re- 
public of letters; let it increase our sense of brotherhood. 
History should lift us above local and personal animosities, and 
party names. That history which is above our feuds is our 
truest history. It should make us feel that union is better 
than discord, that the whole is more than the part. 

The influence of the Presbyterian Historical Society should 
be felt through all our churches. We need, as a people, more 
of the historical spirit, especially of the spirit of church history. 
If to our youthful energy we could add the wisdom of the past, 
we have a “combination and a form indeed to give assurance’”’ of 
our power. Our political historians, our State Historical So- 
cieties have outstripped our churches. In our different States 
and Territories there are now twenty-cight distinct historical 
societies, several of which have published ample and valuable 
collections. Even the Territory of Minnesota has already issued 
four annual historical reports. Wisconsin and Iowa are begin- 
ning their work. The historical society of the State in which 
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we are now assembled, has a noble field to cultivate. Several 
denominations, the Episcopal, the Baptist and the Congrega- 
tional are moving in this matter. Let them stimulate the 
Presbyterian churches to a healthful rivalry. Let these too 
exalt, not unduly, their own history. Let them, also, pay a 
fitting tribute to the memory of their fathers and founders. 
Though we may not think it quite time to appoint our histori- 
ographer for the whole church, let every Presbytery see to it, 
that each local church prepares its own history. Let old man- 
sions be ransacked for documents; let periodicals, newspapers 
and pamphlets be carefully collected by some zealous antiquary, 
such as every Synod should have. We need for all parts of 
the church more of such sketches as those of Drs. Foote and 
Hill; of Hotchkin, for Western New York; of Dr. Davidson, 
for Kentucky and Virginia; and of the Old Red Stone, by Dr. 
James Smith. Of the individual churches, too, we should col- 
lect the authentic records, extending back to the time of their 
origination. Light will thus be thrown upon the true character 
and composition of these churches; as is exemplified in the 
elaborate and able history of the First Church of Newark, by 
Dr. Stearns; in Dr. Murray’s account of the Church of Eliza- 
bethtown ; Tuttle’s of Madison ; and Sherwood’s of Bloomfield. 
Only with such preparations can we be brought to a full know- 
ledge of the facts, from which we may deduce the principles 
which have shaped our history. Neither the first schism of 
1741-1758, nor the second great schism beginning in 1837, 
can be understood without patient and impartial investigations. 
The important history of the relations of the Presbyterian 
churches to the other churches of our country, their influence 
on us and ours on them, is also as yet unwritten. The pub- 
lication of such documents as the Minutes of the Convention of 
Delegates from the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, and 
from the Assembly of Connecticut, held annually from 1766 to 
1775, not only throws light on our relations to the New England 
churches, but it serves to bring out some of the hidden causes, 
not yet fully appreciated, which led to our separation from the 
mother country. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society ought also, in all appro- 
priate ways, to facilitate the preparation of biographies of the 
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worthies who have built up and honored its churches. Even of 
Makemie there is no adequate memorial. The lives of the 
pastors of the first Presbyterian churches of Philadelphia and 
of New York deserve an ample record. Witherspoon, the 
patriot, who also defended the claims of moral philosophy 
against a New England writer; Davies, that great preacher ; 
Gilbert Tennant, that soul of fire ; Wilson, Dickinson and Blair; 
MeWhorter and Burr; Blackburn, Mason, Griffin and Richards; 
these are surely worthy of some lasting testimonials. Let us 
have their biographies as we have those of Rodgers, of Alexander 
and of Green. To the history of the Log College should be 
added that of Nassau Hall and other colleges. 

The doctrinal as well as ecclesiastical history of our churches 
is still to be composed: it is peculiar and calls for subtle dis- 
tinctions as well as a catholic spirit. It cannot be measured 
accurately or fully by any standard of the old world. We need 
a point of view which may comprehend Rodgers and Tennant, 
Wilson and Green, Richards and Alexander, the Westminster 
Confession and the elder Edwards. The expected publication 
of the whole correspondence about Dr. Bellamy’s call to New 
York, will doubtless throw light on that interchange and conflict 
of doctrinal views between the different parts of our country, 
which has served to give its special shape to our theology. 

And were it too much to expect that the different Presby- 
terian churches might also gather together the collected writings, 
so far as they can now be recovered, of its ablest divines, and 
issue them after the manner of the admirable Parker Society 
of England, and the Wodrow of Scotland? And we should 
be doing a good work if we could also issue a monthly Bulletin, 
after the manner of the admirable Bulletin now sent forth, 
richly freighted, by the ‘Society for the History of French 
Protestantism,” under the honorary presidency of M. Guizot, 
now in its third year, and which has rescued many a valuable 
Huguenot document from oblivion. 

It is only after such ample preparations and research, that 
we can expect a complete history of Presbyterianism for our 
whole country. The laborious investigations of Dr. Hodge, in 
his able, but incompleted “ History,” might then be carried on 
to more definite conclusions, in which there would be a more 
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general agreement. A complete ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
history of these churches, if it did not prove a bond of union, 
should at least promote a closer fellowship and sympathy. 

We might thus be doing our part towards the preparation of 
a work, more needed than almost any other in church history, 
which should set forth the true character of the great Calvin- 
istic or Reformed Churches of the Reformation, in their rela- 
tions. to the general history of the whole Christian Church. 
The history of these churches still remains to be adequately 
written; the aggressive and progressive portion of modern 
church history belongs chiefly to them. They are leading on 
Christianity, both in doctrine and polity, to its greatest and 
widest triumphs. The breadth and depth of this movement, 
its relations to Romanism and Lutheranism, to Arminianism 
and Socinianism, to Episcopacy and Independency; its great va- 
rieties, with the same substantial type, in the many and strong 
nations where it found foothold; its alliance with politics and 
influence upon them; its combination of the conservative and 
reforming elements; the energy with which it has applied and 
is applying Christian principles to all the relations of life and 
society; the vigor with which it has developed the most com- 
plete ethics in connection with the noblest divinity; and the 
relation of this whole movement to the final aim and destiny of 
the Christian Church, present subjects of high contemplation to 
every thoughtful mind. 

It is but a slight outline that we can here present of the 
characteristics of the Reformed, or Calvinistic, especially of 
the Presbyterian churches. We will glance at these traits as 
seen in their European origin, in their planting and growth in 
our own land, and in their relation to the general history and 
final aim of the Christian Church. 

The grandeur of the majestic Hallelujah chorus in Handel’s 
Oratorio, is said to be seen in the fact, that though composed for 
a limited number of performers, it swells and grows to more 
magnificent proportions and effects, as the voices and instru- 
ments are multiplied and reduplicated, until it becomes a volu- 
minous tide of enthralling and resistless harmony. And so, 
too, the grandeur of the principles of the Reformed Churches 
is attested by the still more conspicuous fact, that they are as 
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applicable on a broad, as they were on a narrow theatre, to 
nations as to individuals, to the present even more than to the 
sixteenth century. Increase of years, of numbers, and of coun- 
tries, has only served to give them expansion, maturity, and 
energy. The new world is and has proved to be a better, be- 
cause it is a broader sphere, for testing, among the most varied 
influences, the full efficacy of the system of doctrine and polity 
with which Calvin transformed Geneva. 

The great Reformation of the sixteenth century, was “the 
salvation, because it was the restoration of Christianity.” For 
two hundred years this European revolution was growing in 
secrecy, with here and there an occasional throe, pre-announc- 
ing this great birth of time. It was a comprehensive political, 
social, popular, and intellectual, as well as a deep spiritual 
movement. Even Roman Catholic writers have ceased to de- 
pict it as a merely sudden explosion, and trace back its causes 
to the heart of the middle ages. The scholastic system, that 
combination of ecclesiastical traditions and Aristotelian logic, 
had failed to give a satisfactory theology. A new psychology 
supplanted the Aristotelian metaphysics; the inductive was 
added to the formal logic, making new premises in theological 
discussion. The Papacy, that real anti-Christian power, had 
become a persecuting and extortionate despotism. The motto 
of the Waldenses, “‘ Lux in tenebris,” proved prophetic. From 
the heart of Europe came up that solemn invocation, not un- 
heeded : 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold! 


Ringing in many a silent hour were heard by the attentive 
ear the warning bells of those godly churches, which Rome had 
vainly tried to root out, even as it is said that sailors in the 
Caribbean seas still hear the lingering chime of the bells of a 
submerged island. 

Our Lord issued forth, as with a new resurrection, from the 
sepulchre where they had laid him. With a deeper spiritual 
experience, the faithful came again directly to the Saviour. 
The “formal” principle, that the Scriptures are our only rule of 
faith and duty, and the “material” principle of justification 
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by faith alone, were placed in the front of the battle against 
the novelties of the Papacy. To these two principles, says 
Hagenbach, the Reformers added the “social” principle, in 
new vigor, whereby they formed their churches on the basis of 
the universal priesthood of believers. The old faith and the 
old charity became new again. The Reformation, says Guizot, 
“recalled religion to the laity.’’ Responsibility for belief was 
no longer left to the care of a priestly caste. 

Though the Reformation, under God,’ began with Luther in 
the power of faith, it was carried on by Calvin with greater 
energy, and with a more constructive genius, both in theology 
and in church polity, as he also had a more open field. The 
Lutheran movement affected chiefly the centre, and the north 
of Europe; the Reformed churches were planted in the west of 
Europe, all around the ocean, in the British isles, and by their 
very geographical site were prepared to act the most efficient 
part, and to leap the walls of the old world, and colonize our 
shores. 

Nothing is more striking in a general view of the history of 
the Reformed Churches, than the variety of countries into which 
we find their characteristic spirit, both in doctrine and polity, 
penetrating. Throughout Switzerland it was a grand popular 
movement. ‘There is first of all, Zwingle, the hero of Zurich, 
already in 1516 preaching against the idolatrous veneration of 
Mary, a man of generous culture and intrepid spirit, who at 
last laid down his life upon the field of battle. In Basle we 
find Oecolampadius, and also Bullinger, the chronicler of the 
Swiss reform. Farel arouses Geneva to iconoclasm by his inspir- 
ing eloquence. Thither comes in 1536, from the France which 
disowned him, Calvin, the mighty lawgiver, great as a preacher, 
an expositor, a teacher and a ruler; cold in exterior, but burn- 
ing with internal fire; who produced at twenty-four years of 
age his unmatched Institutes, and at thirty-five had made Ge- 
neva, under an almost theocratic government, the model city 
of Europe, with its inspiring motto, “‘ post tenebras lux.” He 
was feared and opposed by the libertines of his day, as he is in 
our own. [His errors were those of his own times: his great- 
ness is of all times. Hooker calls him “incomparably the 
wisest man of the French Church ;” he compares him to the 
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“ Master of Sentences,” and says, “that though thousands were 
debtors to him as touching divine knowledge, yet he was to 
none, only to God.” Montesquieu declares that ‘the Gene- 
vese should ever bless the day of his birth.” Jewel terms him 
“a reverend Father, and worthy ornament of the Church of 
God.” ‘ He that will not honor the memory of Calvin,” says 
Mr. Bancroft, “knows but little of the origin of American 
liberty.” Under his influence Geneva became the “fertile 
seed-plot” of reform for all Europe; with Zurich and Stras- 
bourg, it was the refuge of the oppressed from the British Isles, 
and thus indoctrinated England and ourselves with its own 
spirit. 

The same form of faith was planted in the German Palatinate, 
modified by the influence of Melanchthon, receiving an admirable 
exposition in the Heidelberg Catechism, and the writings of 
Ursinus, and forming the German Reformed Church. Holland 
accepted the same system of faith with the spirit of martyr- 
dom ; against Charles and Philip, against Alba and the inqui- 
sition, it fought heroically, under the Prince of Orange, of 
imperishable fame. In contending for freedom in religion it 
imbibed the love of civil freedom, which it brought also to our 
shores; and though Guizot does not once name Holland in his 
History of European Civilization, we can never name it but with 
honor and gratitude; itself oppressed, it became the refuge of 
the oppressed. In England, God overruled the selfish policy 
of Henry VIII. to the furtherance of the Gospel; the perse- 
cution of Mary, 1553-8, sent forth the best of England’s blood 
to Zurich and Geneva, there to imbibe more deeply the prin- 
ciples of the Reform, and to bring back the seeds of Puritanism, 
which germinated in spite of the High Court of Commission and 
the Acts of Uniformity of 1559 and subsequent years. The 
Universities were Calvinistic in their most vigorous period, 
when Bucer and Peter Martyr taught in them a pure faith. 
“The Reformation in England,” says the Christian Remem- 
brancer (1845), “ended by showing itself a decidedly Calvin- 
istic movement.” “The Reformation produced Calvinism ; 
this was its immediate offspring, its genuine matter-of-fact ex- 
pression.” And need I speak of Scotland, where the towering 
form of John Knox, also taught in Geneva, stands out severe 
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in doctrine and morals, in vivid contrast with the loveliness of 
the frail and passionate Mary. Her chivalry could not stem 
the tide. Presbyterianism prevailed, never to lose its hold of 
the Scotch nation. Their “fervid genius” was well pleased 
with this strong theology. Tenacity like that of the Burghers, 
and of the Anti-Burghers, both New and Old Light, and the 
indomitable spirit of religious independence, go with them 
wherever they go. The Free Church battles in the nineteenth 
century for the principles of its sires. The Solemn League 
and Covenant reippear in our own land, transferred from reli- 
gion to politics in the Mecklenburg Declaration. 

The same spirit which elevated Switzerland, Holland and 
the British Isles, broke forth in the reforms of Spain and Italy, 
to be strangled in blood. In France we read its saddest tale, 
in that dark night of St. Bartholemew, lighted by lurid fires, 
while not a star of heaven shone, for which Rome by order of 
Gregory XIII., sung its Te Deum, from whose baleful influ- 
ence France has not yet recovered, and which could not be ex- 
piated even by the horrors of its revolution. That revolution 
was but the catastrophe of the drama, begun in the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes; ‘the feet of the avenging deity,” says 
a Greek proverb, “‘are shod with wool.” Those high-minded 
Huguenots, nobles and artisans, cast out from France, were 
scattered through Europe, and have added lustre to our own 
history. The names of the Prince Condé, and the Admiral 
Coligny, of Beza praying at Poissy, in the presence of the 
royalty and nobility of France, of Jurieu and Amyrant, of 
De Mornay, D’Aubigné, and Henri Estienne will be remem- 
bered as long as Christian chivalry and learning receive their 
meed of praise.* Something of their spirit lingered long in 
France in Jansenism, adorned by Pascal’s virtues. 

These general historical statements make it apparent, that 


* A tardy justice is beginning to be rendered in France to the deeds and 
worth of the Huguenots. Other countries have hitherto appreciated them 
better than has their native land. M. Haag, “La France Protestante,” Sayons, 
“Etudes littéraires sur les écivains francais de la Reformation,” Coquerel, 
“Histoire des églises du desert,” Lalanne’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Agrippa D’Aubigné,” 
and especially Weiss, ‘ History of the Protestant Refugees,” in Mr. Herbert’s 
version, with the researches of Mr. Charles Reid, are among the works which 
are contributing to elucidate the history of the French martyrs. 
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the principles of the Calvinistic churches were more widely 
diffused than those of the Lutherans, and among the most 
vigorous nations. Lutheranism was in the centre, but the Re- 
formed churches begirt the whole of Western Europe, to the 
English isle, 
That precious stone, set in the silver sea 
Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

But that sea which was England’s wall, became to these churches 
the highway for the propagation of the Gospel, opening a path 
for their feet. Lutheranism had its ne plus ultra; Calvinism 
its plus ultra. The former soon settled down at peace with 
princes; the latter was always in difficulty with the rulers of 
this world, ever contending and advancing. The one has been 
well termed the Church of the theologian, the other the Church 
of the people. Both were Presbyterian, as was all the Refor- 
mation, excepting the Anglican, but the Lutheran insisted more 
on territorial and consistorial, and the Calvinists more on Pres- 
byterial and congregational rights. The former, after Me- 
lanchthon, had but one type of doctrine, the Reformed had 
greater diversities, with the same general features. The one 
retained the sacramental theory, the other subordinated it to 
electing grace. Montesquieu says, “that each believes itself 
to be most perfect, the Calvinists believe themselves most 
conformed to what Jesus has said, the Lutherans to what the 
apostles have done.” The one dwelt chiefly on the sove- 
reignty of God, the other on the wants of man. The Cal- 
vinists, says Schweizer, contended against the Paganism of 
Rome, and the Lutherans against its Judaism. The former 
has ever applied the standard of the Scriptures with more 
unsparing and exclusive rigor, to all society and all life; the 
latter, absorbed in science, pays less heed to the life. The one 
has led a more secluded life, the other has done stern battle on 
the open sea. Each has its reward. Lutheranism has been 
speculative and stationary, Calvinism thoughtful and aggres- 
sive. Calvinism has its roots in a deeper practical necessity 
than Lutheranism, as it also has had a more penetrating and 
reforming power, working its way through many nations. 

Three points characterize the Calvinistic movement, and 
give to it a special supremacy in modern church history: its 
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theological system, its organizing power, and its practical 
efficiency in applying the Gospel to the whole of life. 

The theological system received by the Reformed Churches 
was a revival of Augustinianism, without its unhealthful leaven 
of sacramental grace, and a return to the special form of scrip- 
tural truth, inculeated by Paul, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and in that to the Romans, “still,” says one, ‘an epistle to the 
Romans of our times.” It applied the formal principle, that 
the Scriptures are our only divine rule, with an unwonted energy. 
As the barons of England said to Henry III., that “ the laws 
of England should not be changed,” so said the Reformers of 
the laws of God. They viewed all as from, for and to God. 
They elevated the doctrines of grace on high. They bowed in 
deepest submission only to a sovereign will. 

With the same solid and severe general cast of doctrine, in 
all the countries where these elect ones emerged into this new 
life, they combined a much greater variety in incident and 
detail, than the sister Lutheran churches. This has been, con- 
trary, perhaps, to the general impression, a signal mark of 
the Calvinistic movement. It was most prolific in varied 
systems of theology, and in a rich symbolica! literature. Such 
symbols are needed by the Church, and will always be, for a 
threefold office; as a bond of union; as a testimony and con- 
fession; and as an instrument of teaching; not superseding 
but expounding the Word of God. Of such confessions, all the 
Reformed countries produced eminent examples, in fullness, 
and doctrinal consistency far in advance of the simple symbols 
of early times, and these still remain, the historical basis of 
our churches. While Rome bound itself hand and foot to 
medizeval corruptions at the Council of Trent; while the Lu- 
therans were consolidated by their Formula of Concord (1577); 
in all the other countries of Europe, the Calvinistic system was 
in substance confessed, by many a Swiss council, by the French, 
by the Germans at Heidelberg, by the Scotch, by the English 
in the XXXIX Articles, by the Dutch at Dort, and last and 
best of all, in the Westminster Confession, made by the com- 
bined wisdom of England and Scotland, immediately received 
in New England, adopted by the Presbyterian churches of our 
land, and never superseded,—the ablest product of this sym- 
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bolical movement, containing the best results of the contro- 
versies between Romanism and Protestantism, and among the 
Protestants themselves. It was composed with the greatest 
care, under direction of the Long Parliament, submitted to them 
7th December, 1646, and sent back for “ proof texts.” Good- 
win, Lightfoot, Calamy, Selden and Evelyn, and the Scotch 
Henderson, Gillespie, Rutherford and Baillie, with much prayer 
and earnest study of the Scripture, made it what it is. 

The general theological system of the Reformed churches, 
first fully expounded in Calvin’s Institutes, carried to its most 
detailed exposition in Geneva by Beza and Turrettin, moved 
on steadily between the two extremes of Antinomianism and 
Arminianism. It received a more historical and less scholastic 
character from the Dutch theology of the Covenants, through 
the labors of Cocceius and Witsius. From the too exclusive 
predominance of the idea of the ‘‘ Covenants,” it has been re- 
deemed in Scotland and especially in our own country, in sub- 
Sequent discussions. It is a singular fact that the revival of 
Calvinistic theology under Edwards in our own land, was 
coeval with its decline on the continent of Europe; since the 
middle of the last century, no great Calvinistic works have been 
there produced until the most recent times. In Scotland, 
England and our own country its fortunes have been different ; 
the English race and language seem more favorable to its spirit. 
But everywhere it has been signalized by comprehensiveness 
and acuteness, with occasional excesses, indeed, in the revival 
of merely Jewish ideas and polity. It insisted in a special 
manner upon the unity of the Old and New Testament dispen- 
sations. By its early and careful separation of natural and 
revealed theology it was probably saved from the rationalism 
of Germany ; its manly thought kept it from degenerating into 
‘“‘pietism.’’ The respective provinces of reason and revelation 
it has always carefully defined and guarded. It is rescued from 
scholasticism by its deference to the Word of God. Divine 
sovereignty and human freedom are its two poles, while mid- 
way between God and man stands the person of Christ, and his 
mediatorial work, applied not directly through sacraments but 
by the internal efficacy of the Holy Ghost.* 


* A competent history of the theology of the Reformed churches is a deside- 
ratum in English literature. Joshua Wilson’s “ Historical Inquiry concerning 
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With these theological characteristics of the Reformed 
churches, their polity harmonized; the one seems made for 
the other. This ecclesiastical polity is equally removed from 
Prelacy and Independency; from that prelacy which annuls 
the rights of the churches, and from that independency which 
in the part forgets the whole. Prelacy annuls and indepen- 
dency isolates, the single church; the Reformed churches have 
ever striven to retain both the unity of the whole and the 
relative freedom of each congregation. The theory of prelacy 
resolves the essence of the visible church into the Episcopate ; 
with the theory of independency there cannot be constructed a 
united church, a proper church government for the whole body, 
any more than the theory of the rights of man can give us the 
idea and functions of the State. A true theory of the church 
avoids both these extremes. 

There is the invisible church, the true church, which ac- 
cording to all Protestant consent, is the communion of the 
faithful, in Christ with each other. There is also the visible 
church, a body of believers having the Word and Sacraments. 
As necessary to the well-being, though not to the being of each 
church, there are its officers, its presbyters and deacons; a 
church with its presbyters gives the unit of the system, which 
is constituted throughout on the representative idea. Such a 
constitution adopted by the Reformed bodies, was but a revival 
of the primitive practice; not an innovation, but a renovation. 
Cut off the superinduced hierarchy, and in all the church, you 
would still have presbyters and presbyteries; such as Hilary 
and Jerome describe as the primitive condition. Comparatively 


the Principles, Opinions, etc., of the English Presbyterians,” second edition, 
1836, contains some valuable historical materials. In Germany, the discus- 
sions and writings of Schweizer, Ebrard and Schneckenburger have thrown 
new light upon the progress and influence of the Calvinistic system in Europe, 
and have made its elements of power more fully felt. Gass, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Protestant Doctrinal Theology,” Vol. I. published the last year, has done 
it more justice than previous Lutheran writers. Schweizer’s “Glaubenslehre,” 
and especially his “ Protestantische Centraldogmen,” Vol. I., though strictly 
necessarian, are composed with great ability and research. In Ebrard’s 
“ Christliche Dogmatik,” the sections which narrate the history of the Reformed 
Theology are of much value and interest. But none of these works know any 
thing about the Scotch and American systems. 
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independent presbyteries still lingered in the third century in 
Africa, as Cyprian testifies. 

But besides these features of the Calvinistic polity, there 
was developed under its influence, a remarkable self-organizing 
spirit, which it has carried with it wherever it has gone. In 
this it is strongly contrasted with the Lutheran system. It has 
a kind of social instinct. It made churches of covenanted 
believers, such as had not been known since the apostolic times. 
The general influence, too, of Calvinism, has been, in the main, 
for union among Protestant bodies; it has been codperative as 
well as aggressive. The ideas of confederacy and of federal 
union were ingrained through the “‘ Covenants”’ into the leading 
Reformed churches. By these it has controlled and shaped 
States as well as made Churches. The union of church and 
state in the old world has prevented the full effects of this 
Reformed influence from being felt; but our land has inherited 
and applied it in the fullest measure. 

With such a theology and such a polity we might anticipate 
the third trait of the Reformed churches, their aggressive and 
reforming influence. ‘To apply the whole of Christianity to all 
the relations of life, and thus to regenerate society, is that 
portion of its work which has given it the most marked and 
popular historical influence. It has transformed the theory of 
despots, “all for, and nothing by the people,”’ into the maxim, 
“under God, all for, and all by the people.” Under God, 
“‘salus populi, suprema lex.” Its theology and polity both 
adapt it to be a practical system. It would transform the 
Christian faith into the Christian life. Hence it insisted upon 
the purity of church membership, reviving the ancient discipline 
wherever the State would allow. It asks for Christian obedience 
to the great law of Christian love, which is the only universal 
solvent. It insists upon the rights of believers, and the head- 
ship of Christ, above all contravening human authority. It 
contended first for civil, for the sake of religious freedom. 
The whole Reformation was a battle for the rights of national 
Churches against the Supreme Pontiff; Calvinism, taking a step 
in advance, has also been ever contending for the rights of 
individual bodies of believers against the domineering claims 
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even of a national church. This problem Europe is still trying 
to solve; this problem this country has left behind it in its 
onward march. Here was the soul of the Puritan movement 
of England. The Puritans cared as little as any men for the 
tippets and cape and vestments, which Elizabeth,—shall we 
say? with a kind of feminine instinct—and her bishops, with 
another kind of instinct, sought to impose upon them. But 
they did care for the rights of God’s people, for these they 
contended, and won the battle, not so much for themselves as 
for us. And we venerate their manly independence! . Had 
they been less stern, we had been less free! A saintly halo 
adorns their rugged lives! They have found the glory they 
sought not, and found it because they sought it not. 

And in contending for religious, they purchased for England 
and ourselves the boon of civil freedom. Many, with superfi- 
cial judgment, find an inconsistency in their unqualified devo- 
tion to the divine sovereignty, and their zealous assertion of 
human rights. But there is a logical as well as an historical 
connection; obedience to God made them fearless toward man: 
God’s sovereignty decrees man’s freedom. Kings are to do the 
behests of the Almighty; by them princes decree justice. 
Christ is the only Head of the Church; and for Him his peo- 
ple are to live and die. Civil freedom is necessary for reli- 
gious; and religious precedes civil; here as elsewhere, religion 
went before politics. Hence, the Puritan love of liberty long 
repressed, sometimes forgotten for a moment by themselves, 
but still a sacred fire in their very souls. The instinct of des- 
pots all over Europe was speedily arrayed against the Calvinists. 
Louis XIV. and Philip II. turned against them with fire and 
sword; James I. averted his face from the Puritans. It was 
not a godless freedom for which they contended, it was liberty in 
law, first the law of God, and then the laws of man. A recent 
Roman Catholic defamer of the Calvinists in our country has said, 
“that they denied to all men, all natural rights, assuming 
all rights to have been forfeited by the fall,” that they “ con- 
tended for liberty only for the elect.” But it is the principle 
of his own church, put into the mouth of those whom he tra- 
duces, in the face of the uniform historic testimony, that civil 
freedom here and in all Europe has ever followed in the wake 
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of the Reformed Churches. History is the grand revealer of 
the real soul of any system. 

The practical power of the system of the Reformed Churches 
is also seen in the energy with which they have pressed all 
moral reforms, so far as the state of society would admit. 
Their reforming influence extended not only to doctrine, but 
also to life; not only to private life, but also to the purity of 
the church; not alone to the purity of the church, but also to 
the whole well-being of society. The purging and aggressive 
part of modern church history, belongs peculiarly to them. 
Christ is present as of old in his church relieving the distresses 
and ministering to all the wants of men, breaking the bonds of 
the oppressed, raising the lower to the higher, sending the Gos- 
pel to the ends of the earth. The ethical side of Christianity, 
which Rome neglected, has been developed with most consis- 
tency by the same bodies, which in theology are so comprehen- 
sive, and in polity so efficient. And the triumph of the Gospel 
in time is completed, when and only when such reforms are 
completed; to carry Christian faith and love into all the rela- 
tions of life ¢s the earthly triumph of the Gospel. 

These three leading characteristics of the Reformed churches 
of Europe admirably prepared them for the great work, which, 
under divine providence, was set before them in advancing the 
history of the Church of Christ. That work was not chiefly 
to be performed in Europe, but in our own land. Their theo- 
logy, their polity, and their reforming spirit, were to be trans- 
ported to a wider sphere, where, comparatively unimpeded by 
tradition, and custom, and prejudice, no longer “cribbed, cab- 
ined, and confined,” they might have room and verge enough 
to work out anew and yet more widely the grand purposes of 
redeeming love. In all the countries of Europe these men 
were prepared, and from all the countries of Europe they came, 
in the appointed time, to colonize our shores. It is no acci- 
dental circumstance, in Providence, that it was precisely and 
chiefly from the Reformed Churches of Europe, that our tem- 
perate zone was peopled; and that the tone of thought and 
manner was given by them to our land in its infancy and prime. 
We received the winnowed wheat of Europe’s fields. The men 
most deeply imbued with the spirit of Calvinism were our sires. 
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The Puritans and the Huguenots were so far in advance of their 
own native countries, in theological, ecclesiastical, and conse- 
quently in political ideas, that they must needs be persecuted 
at home. And their persecutions drove them hither, to found 
a new and mighty republic. Cromwell could not give a com- 
monwealth to England, but we received it. The Genevese po- 
lity could not reshape France, but it formed the Huguenots for 
us. The noble Robinson must leave Scrooby, and enjoy the 
hospitality of Holland, that he might train his pilgrims, Brew- 
ster, Bradford, and Carver, to take possession of New England. 
These men lived not for themselves, but for us; not for us, but 
for God. 

This is the real central point of view for understanding our 
own history. It was planted by a colonization such as has 
been never before known. It was not for politics chiefly, it 
was not for commerce, it was for the church of God, to advance 
Christianity yet another stadium in its course, that our fathers 
came hither from all these nations. Christianity in its first era 
subdued unto itself the old Greek and Roman civilization, took 
the spoils of the ancient world, and got the basis for its theo- 
logy through its prolonged discussion of the doctrines of the 


Trinity, the Incarnation, and Divine Grace. The same Chris- ~ 


tianity in its second and medizval era subdued the German 
world, and brought kings and nations in subjection to an eccle- 
siastico-political authority. But Christianity is not only a 
system of doctrine, is not only an ecclesiastical system, it is 
also a working system, given to redeem the earth. And hence 
in its last stadium, under the regenerated Anglo-Saxon race, it 
is to reform the whole life by the mighty power of divine 
truth and faith. The application of the whole of Christian 
theology, through and by the church, to the whole of society 
and life is the problem, which Calvinism grasped as never be- 
fore, and to which this land was given, that it might work the 
problem out. Rome vainly tried to reduce the temporal to the 
spiritual, through an organized corporation, usurping the func- 
tions of Christ; we are working at the same task in a more 
spiritual method. Europe since the Reformation has also been 
vainly trying to apply Christianity to the whole of society, by the 
union of Church and State. We are engaged in the same work 
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in a different way, abolishing this union, and working directly 
through the church upon society and individuals, and not 
through the state. This is our peculiarity; this is in the very 
genius of Calvinism ; and thus is our church history connected 
with the whole plan of God.. For this was our country re- 
served, and the elect ones of Europe sent here. Our country 
is the product of the Reformed Churches of all Europe. 

How wonderful it seems, that in the course of divine Provi- 
dence, this Western world, so long hidden, should have been 
unveiled and disclosed, at the very time that Europe was pre- 
paring for the Reformation: how much more wonderful, that 
its central portions should have remained still unsettled, for 
more than a century, waiting for the results of the conflicts of 
the Reformation, reserved to receive and develope the princi- 
ples engendered in these strifes! For such a land, prophecy had 
longed! The vision of an El Dorado, of a new Atlantis, has 
cheered the wisest of our race. The vision was dissipated, the 
reality disclosed, when the New World was discovered. Some 
expositors find it foretold in the Scriptures, that speak of the 
land overshadowed by the eagle’s wings. Lord Bacon reads in 
Seneca (Medea, act ii. v. 875 sq.) a prophecy of it, where he 
describes an age ‘in which the ocean shall dissolve the bonds 
of things and a great land appear, and there shall no more be 
an Ultima Thule.” Erik the Red, from Iceland, visited its Vine- 
land, now New England, five centuries ere Columbus came in 
his frail, adventurous bark, comforting himself, as Hakluyt says, 
‘with the thought, that the land had a beginning where the sea 
hadan ending.” He, too, died not knowing all that he had found; 
but he took possession of it in the name of the Catholic Church. 
And the Southern islands and coast, and the Northern limits and 
lakes of our country, the St. Lawrence, Canada, and Acadia, 
Penobscot, and the shores of lake Huron, the whole of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, up to the Falls of St. Anthony, and down to its 
mouth, were settled under Roman Catholic auspices. The ad- 
venturous Jesuits were sagacious and indefatigable in planting 
missions ; even a Fénélon probably labored in New York to pro- 
pagate the faith of Rome. 

But not to Spain, nor to France, nor to the Papacy was our 
land to be given; they surrounded the country but neglected 
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its centre. That was to be colonized under other auspices. 
Charles I. and Laud would have a hierarchy at home, and the 
Puritans came to New England. The Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, dragooned by Claverhouse, were sent as bondsmen to our 
Middle States, and from their martyr seed sprang up armed 
men in our Revolution. The Huguenots, expelled from France, 
made their first attempt, under Calvin’s and Coligny’s influ- 
ence, to settle this country in Brazil in 1555; next in Florida, 
then in New England; and they infused something of their 
chivalric spirit from Maine to Georgia, ever honored in the 
names of Legaré, Bowdoin, Boudinot, and Nash Le Grand. 
The pretensions of Anglican Episcopacy, too, nourished here 
the seeds of opposition to England: the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury virtually claimed under England to be, what a Pope 
had called him “ Altertus orbis Papa,’* and resistance to him 
became among all our Puritans, resistance to England. Through 
what wonderful and hidden causes runs the cause of Divine 
Providence. We were made great and free by the influences 
which would have destroyed our sires, had they not resisted, 
but yielded. What Providence meant in all these incidents is 
seen in the result. Thus does history extort from Providence 
its secrets and disclose them to man in his own progress in 
freedom and virtue. 

The summary of the European history, since the Reformation, 
in its bearings on our own is then briefly this. The Reforma- 
tion found in the Calvinistic movement its most decided and 
complete expression, in doctrine, in polity and in relation to 
life. The heart of the conflicts of the European States was in 
this Calvinistic struggle, consummated in Puritanism; this is 
the central point of view from which to read the European his- 


* This title appears to have been first given to Anselm, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as a compliment, by Pope Urban II. (1087-1099) ; thus Gervase, monk 
of Canterbury writes, “ Tantam ejus gratiam habuit, ut eum (Anselmum) alte- 
rius orbis papam vocaret (Urbanus Papa). Of. Twysden,,“ Historical Vindi- 
cation,” p. 22. That the pretensions of the Anglican Church fostered the 
seeds of our Revolution appears from the “Minutes of the Convention of 
Delegates from the Synod of New York and New Jersey, and from the Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut,” from 1766 to 1775, published some years since at 
Hartford. A leading object of this Convention was to consult respecting the 
Anglican project of making Episcopacy predominant. 
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tory of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To those 
nations in which this movement attained its greatest strength, 
its most decided character, was committed by Divine Provi- 
dence, the office of colonizing and building up the States of our 
confederacy. The conflicts which Calvinism engendered in 
these nations had their issue in this emigration to our land. 
Their men of faith and zeal, those in whom the principles of 
this movement were most ripe, persecuted yet not cast down, 
came from all these European States to found new States in a 
new world, and here to continue the succession and the pro- 
gress of the history of Christ’s kingdom, even to its ultimate 
triumphs. They came from England, Scotland, France, Hol- 
land, and the Palatinate, and settled in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
unconsciously forming the elements of a new and mighty Chris- 
tian nation. Northern and Western Europe was the nursery 
of the trees which God planted there to be transplanted here. 

How apparently insignificant the incidents, and yet how 
varied and complicated, which have served to make us what we 
are. ‘To ascribe great events to little causes is an art by which 
some historians elicit a cheap wonder, and seem to cast irony 
on the whole of history; as when it is said that only a cobweb 
kept Mohammed’s pursuers from capturing him in his cave of 
refuge. But all great events are somewhere small in the de- 
tails and analysis. The real wonder is, that out of such petty 
circumstances, the greatest results are worked out: and, because 
they are so slight, to weave them together into one plan de- 
mands a divine power and skill. It is not the blind goddess of 
chance who can make these grand combinations. Great events 
are those, and only those, which embosom great thoughts and 
principles. The play of every human passion may be a gossa- 
mer filament in the web or woof of human destiny. And men 
are great in history, not chiefly by the force of intellect, not 
by foresight of all the consequences of their acts, but by the 
depth x their moral convictions, and by the fact, that even 
their insignificant deeds are part of a divine plan ; 


And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volume, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large. 
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Thus has it been in a most conspicuous manner with the facts 
of our earlier, as illustrated by our subsequent history. This 
is also strikingly apparent in the foundation and progress of 
the Presbyterian Churches of our country. 

These Presbyterian Churches have retained the great general 
characteristics of the Reformed churches of Europe as we have 
already sketched them; but they have developed them in a 
peculiar way, with new combinations and under freer auspices. 
That they have been, or must be, conformed to any one type 
of European Calvinism, to the exclusion of others, is contrary 
to their history and spirit, and the whole circumstances of their 
origin. Each of our larger religious bodies has been made 
up by a fusion and compromise of elements nearly, but, in very 
few cases, wholly the same. This is a great law of Providence 
in accomplishing great things; it combines in a new form, for 
higher efficiency, already existing elements. Races sundered 
in the old world are here reunited ; they intermarry and forget 
their feuds. The sectarianism of Europe is the catholicity of 
America. The smallest bodies of the old world are the largest 
here. If all parties remained here, just as they are in Europe, 
we should have no America. The very separation of Church 
and State, into which Calvinism here grew by an internal, as 
well as external necessity, would of itself alone produce great 
changes. This separation was what all the great Reformers 
Calvin, Luther and Melanchthon, desired, but were unable to 
effect in Europe. We have in consequence a greater multipli- 
city of sects; but we have also less jarring of these sects, and 
a gradual growth of a more liberal Christian spirit, in spite of 
many sectarian diversions. 

The dividing line of the Presbyterian, as of the whole 
ecclesiastical history of our country, must be taken with our 
political independence. All before this is preparation, the 
cradling and youth of our churches. What they truly were in 
spirit and polity has since become manifest. ‘To attribute to 
our manhood, what were the errors and needful restrictions of 
youth, or the prejudices of our state of tutelage, is to do injus- 
tice to ourselves, to history and to divine Providence. The 
separation from the mother country was the stroke that burst 
the shell, and showed what we really were. By that event, 
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the divorce of Church and State was fully inaugurated in prin- 
ciple. The consummation of that divorce, and its incalculable 
influence upon the whole character of the Church, we are now 
experiencing. Christianity stands as it has never yet stood, 
upon its own vantage ground. We are proving that it is self- 
sustaining; that it needs not the secular arm to stay it up; 
that it works most efficiently as it works of and for itself. 

In the period of our preparation, the most significant circum- 
stance, as far as it affects Presbyterian history, is, that while 
the chief regions of our land, New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania, were settled by other religious bodies, and chiefly 


for religious ends, that the Presbyterians came, and were at first . 
dispersed through the different colonies, without any favor from 


any colonial government, but rather opposed, and that they 
grew and came together in spite of manifold discouragements. 
New England was colonized by the Puritans, and their church 
polity was fostered by the state; so that their civil and reli- 
gious history is interwoven. But the Presbyterian Church 
history, from the beginning, is the history of a church, and‘not 
of a Church and State. In New York the Dutch and Episco- 
palians grew with the favor of the reigning powers. The 
Friends in Pennsylvania, the Roman Catholics in Maryland, 
the Episcopal Church in the Southern States were all cherished 
by the colonial governments. But the Presbyterians from 
England, Scotland, Ireland and France, came and were scat- 
tered, chiefly through the Middle States, and found none to 
help them. Their hardships made them stronger, wiser, and 
also, more ready for the Revolution. They were as the sheep 
scattered among the mountains, until at Rehoboth the first 
congregation was assembled. Francis Makemie was laboring 
at Accomac, in 1690, though he had previously preached to 
any he could find in the dispersion. He was a man abundant 
in labors and devotion ; of dauntless energy, whom the impri- 
sonment and the fine of £83 7s. 6d. of the New York governor, 
for his endeavors “‘to subvert the Queen’s ecclesiastical supre- 
macy” could not deter; and, in Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania, he preached comfort and strength to those 
whom the Scotch persecution, between 1660-1668, had brought 
hither. As the Presbyterian congregations were gradually 
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formed, in the early part of the eighteenth century, they drew 
together men of different origin, but of kindred faith, Scotch, 
Trish, English, Welsh, French and also emigrants from New 
England. The first Church of Philadelphia was organized in 
1701, under Jedediah Andrews, from New England, to whom 
Makemie bequeathed his “black camlet cloak.” The churches 
at South Hampton, Long Island, and at Newark, and several 
in East Jersey had been already formed chiefly from the New 
England emigration. From the nature of the case, the individual 
churches were first formed, and became, as in apostolic times, 
the elements of the ecclesiastical system. The Presbytery of 
Philadelphia was organized in 1705; it was expanded into the 
Synod in 1717, consisting of twenty-nine ministers, about half 
of whom were from New England, and half of Scotch and Irish 
origin. The Covenanters and Seceders, following the stricter 
tradition, remained chiefly apart. By the Adopting Act of 
1729, the Westminster Confession and Catechism were re- 
ceived, as they had already been in doctrine in New England 
for eighty-one years, “as being in all the essential and neces- 
sary articles, good form of sound words and systems of Christian 
doctrine,” and it was enjoined, that none should be admitted to 
the ministry, who did not declare their “agreement in opinion 
with all the essential and necessary articles of said Confession.” 
Scruples about articles not essential were to be waived. 

From this point the churches rapidly advanced, and with the 
increase of emigration from Ireland and Scotland. ‘This is not 
the time to discuss the influences of the Great Revival, which 
added so largely to the growth of the body, increasing the 
ministry from forty-five to one hundred, killing the theory of 
an unconverted ministry, and rooting out Antinomian views ; 
nor to dwell upon the labor of the Tennents; the Log College 
of Neshaminy; the founding of Princeton and other colleges; 
the old division between Philadelphia and New York, the schism 
of 1741, and the fortunate and Christian reunion and heal- 
ing in 1758, by which the church was consolidated afresh, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, and prepared for the formation of the 
General Assembly in 1789, beginning its new and riper history, 
with that of our Republic. With scarcely an exception, all 
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the Presbyterians were republicans; their church polity was in 
harmony with republican principles.* 

And since then the growth of the Presbyterian Church has 
been of an almost unexampled rapidity, keeping pace with the 
mighty progress of our whole land. It has stood upon the 
basis of the Westminster Confession. Into old forms, it has in- 
fused a new life. It has proved itself able, in doctrine and 
polity, to meet the new demands, without sacrificing its real 
spirit. It has labored for the education of all, especially for 
the ministry. As much as any ecclesiastical body in the land, 
it has shown itself able to combine, in just proportions, the 
conservative and progressive, the old and the new. It has 
borne its faithful testimony in favor of all true reform, and 
against all sin. In Foreign and in Home missions, it has 
girded itself for the task laid upon it. As a whole, it has 
sought for union and Christian fellowship among the divided 
sects. Especially has it recognized its fellowship with New 
England, in its Plan of Union and in much of its theological 
spirit. The works of the elder Edwards, with the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, are a kind of spiritual bond between Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. Conflicting elements and 
tendencies have also come from thence into our churches: the 
problems which they raise, both in doctrine and in polity, have 
not yet been fully worked out. But this much at least the oc- 
casion not only allows, but demands, that we should say, that 
the Presbyterian Churches have no controversy, and no cause 
thereof, with the New England theology, and the New England 
polity, when the former does not substitute a merely ethical 
system for that of the Westminster Confession,.and when the 
latter does not degenerate into a mere ecclesiastical indepen- 
dency. 

Of the various and complicated influences which led to the 
division of 1837, since which time both branches of the Pres- 


* The Mecklenburg Declaration of the Convention of North Carolina, framed 
on the pattern of the Solemn League and Covenant, was adopted in May, 1775. 
The Synod of New York were the first ecclesiastical body to counsel open re- 
sistance to England. Dr. Witherspoon well represented the whole body, when 
he said on the floor of Congress, “in the very nick of time ;” “of property I 
have some, of reputation more; that reputation is staked, that property is 
pledged on the issue of this contest.” 
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byterian Church have nearly doubled in numbers, and of our 
present position and conflicts, the occasion forbids me to speak. 
Nor would I say a word which might serve to embitter an un- 
happy strife, or to rekindle the fires of an old jealousy. Ina 
more comprehensive faith and a larger charity, may the child- 
ren forget the separation of their sires. But this at least, I 
may express as my heartfelt conviction,—that in a body consti- 
tuted as is ours, and in our land, no extremes of measures or 
of theory can find a permanent influence. Individuals may 
demand an unlicensed liberty; individual theorisers may press 
some doctrine of human freedom in an absolute sense, and some 
theory of virtue, so as to seem to exclude the vital necessity of 
personal faith in Christ: some partial and local tendencies may 
deny all moral connection between the race and Adam, and re- 
solve justification into pardon, and deny that Christ’s merits 
are a strict and proper moral ground of our acceptance; some 
bold theorists may substitute an abstract ethical system for the 
truth as it is in Jesus; but such cannot be the character of the 
theology which our churches require, and it is alien to the whole 
spirit of the theology which all the Reformed Churches of Eu- 
rope and our own land have confessed. Nor can it meet the 
demands of our country and of our times for a living system of 
divine truth; for such a system as may be the bread and water 
of eternal life for our land and for the whole earth. The truth 
is, we have outgrown some of our old discussions, and are bet- 
ter able to appreciate them; and we are in the midst of move- 
ments and influences which demand that we rally anew on the 
old foundations, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. 

And this leads me to the concluding part of this discussion, 
and that is, the bearing of the system of faith and of the whole 
spirit of our churches, upon the great ends for which the Chris- 
tian Church was established; upon the accomplishment of the 
divine purposes in the kingdom of Redemption; upon the pro- 
blem of the final destiny of the human race. How does our 
land, how does our system stand in relation to this ultimate and 
all-absorbing question ? 

If I have given a correct representation of the character of 
the Reformed Churches, they have grasped the grand features 
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of this historic problem with a more definite aim, and with a 
larger promise of success than any other portion of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The solution of the problem of the world’s history is to be 
found in the right answer to the question—What is the final 
destiny of the human race? The answer to that question is to 
be found, and can be found, only in the Kingdom of God in 
Christ, which is the centre and sum of history. The end of 
that kingdom is, the redemption of the world through Christ, 
to the glory of God the Father. This end can only be attained, 
as the whole Christian system penetrates and is applied to the 
whole of human society and life. The real solution of the 
problem of all history is to be found at last in the practical 
sphere, the sphere of life. And as we have said and seen, 
the very idea of the system of the Reformed Churches centres 
and culminates in its practical efficiency. Here is the test and 
proof of its real greatness. And this land, cut off from the 
embarrassments, while reaping the full heritage of the past, 
was given to it, that it might work this problem out. The re- 
form of the whole of society, by the religion of redemption, 
the transformation of society into the kingdom of Christ—this 
is our great work ; and in this work are found the aim and sum 
of the whole-history of the race, the solution of the chief his- 
toric problem. ‘This point has never been raised anywhere as 
it is now in our land. To this, our theology, our polity, and 
our life, are tending. To make society Christian, to bring all 
around Christ and in subjection to Him, seéms our highest des- 
tination, above all that mere ethics or civil power can effect. 

And what a commanding geographical position has been 
given us for this work, as to no other people. Rome was only 
in the centre of the Mediterranean sea, we are in the same 
relative position to the two oceans, the middle way, between 
the ancient world of Asia, and the modern world of Europe. 
Our territory is nearly twice the extent of that of the Roman 
empire in its palmiest days. And what a stupendous theatre, 
commensurate it would seem with the grandeur of our lot! It 
needs but to come from the Atlantic to St. Louis to be oppressed 
with the boundless magnificence of our material basis and means. 
One day carries us, as on the wings of the wind, through the 
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cities and villages and wheat fields of New York; the next we 
vex the waves of one of the noblest of our inland seas; the 
third transports us through the heart of majestic forests; the 
fourth we are swept along over prairies so vast as to bewilder 
the imagination vainly attempting to recall them, and so fertile, 
that they may give sustenance to a nation; and even then we 
have not yet come to the centre of our continent, we have only 
reached its central, living stream, this mighty Mississippi, with 
twenty thousand miles of navigable tributaries; and all along 
this course are those towns and cities, hardly less wonderful 
than the country in which they are planted, instinct with life, 
with all the appliances of civilization brought to the very 
fireside, and St. Louis at the end fitly crowning the whole; 
and all this unequalled magnificence of lake, forest, prairie 
and river is but the material substratum,—the noblest foundation 
of the highest civilization. And why was all this reserved, 
until now? What destiny is commensurate with such an op- 
portunity ? What wonderful purpose of divine Providence, 
hidden for ages, is to be accomplished in the centre of this 
new world, which is also older in a large part of its geological 
structure than any other portion of our earth! What a 
solemn, yet inspiring, trust is committed to the people of our ~ 
land ! 

But the working out of the great problem of human destiny 
demands not only a fitting theatre, but also, that upon that 
theatre should be concentrated and brought together the repre- 
sentatives of the leading races, and of all the leading moral, 
social and religious tendencies, out of which the end is to be 
elaborated. And these, too, we have, as never yet had another 
people. More tongues are spoken within our borders, than ever 
Rome compelled to subjection. More races are here con- 
gregated than ever met under the same equal government. 
The extremes of black and white; the Asiatics already swarm- 
ing on our western coast; the native Indians; and also the 
Caucasian in its three leading varieties of German, Celt, and 
Anglo-Saxon ; and in the midst of these the tone is given, the 
march is led, by that one of them which never yet has faltered 
a step in its onward course, which like the wheat can migrate 

vou. Iv.—14. 
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to all climes, and is not like rice confined to one, the only race 
of such tenacity and versatility that those belonging to it, after 
the age of thirty, can change their abode and whole professional 
sphere and be successful,—a race which combines the leading 
traits of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and is animated by 
the law and the faith that came from Judea. Why were these 
races so brought together as never elsewhere, in the long course 
of human history ? 

And here too are leading representatives of the greatest 
moral, social, political and especially religious tendencies, out 
of whose conflicts the final issue of human history is to be 
evolved. Ispeak not merely of the number of our sects, but 
of the great tendencies of our times. By the very character 
of our government, and especially by our separation of church 
and state, these tendencies are able to press forward to their 
ends, as nowhere else. 

These tendencies may, perhaps, be classified as five: the 
Humanitarian, comprising the democratic and social movements ; 
the Scientific, striving to subjugate nature to the service of man; 
the Speculative, whose aim is to construct a rational account 
of man’s relations and destiny; the Ritualistic, insisting more 
upon the external organization and rites, and the Evangelical, 
instinct with the spiritual life, of the Christian system. All 
these tendencies are here earnest, alert, contesting, striving for 
the supremacy. Each has its men of thought, its.men of fire, 
its conscious aim. Each at some points is opposed to all the 
others; each at some points is forming alliances with the 
others. 

The battle seems likely to rage chiefly between three, the 
Humanitarian, the Ritualistic and the Evangelical, each of which 
has its complete theory, and puts itself as the acme of human 
destiny. The other two, the Scientific and the Speculative must 
be subservient to one of the others; and there are significant 
signs of a combination of these, with the Humanitarian tendency, 
in opposition to both Ritualism and Evangelical Christianity, on 
the basis of pantheism. ‘The great question for us is, to which 
of these three great powers, the Humanitarian, the Ritualistic or 
the Evangelical, is this land to be given ; which of them offers the 
real, practical solution to the problem of human fate ? 
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The Ritualistic tendency culminates in the Roman Catholic 
pretensions ; the Humanitarian view makes the redrganization 
of society its great end. The former says, that the end of 
history is to bring all mankind under the dominion of an 
organized hierarchy, subject to the See of Rome; the other, 
that that end is to be found in the subjugation of nature to the 
service of man in a perfect social state. The one has its truth 
in the idea of a universal kingdom of Christ, and its falsehood 
in its ritualism and Anti-Christian Papacy. The other has its 
truth in the conception of a perfect social state, and its false- 
hood in the denial of Christ’s church, and by some, even of 
immortality. The Evangelical view has the truth of each, 
without the falsehood of either. It would bring all to Christ 
and make his kingdom to be the perfected social state for man 
here and hereafter. 

Both of these other tendencies are alien to our predominant 
spirit as a people; both are chiefly fed from foreign sources, 
the one from the Celtic, the other from the Teutonic stock; is 
it not our destiny to receive and to transform them both by the 
infusion of an Evangelic Anglo-Saxon seed? The one is Anti- 
Protestant in nature, the other retains of Protestantism only _ 
its outer, human, political side. The former nullifies, the latter 
deifies, human reason and human rights. Each is opposed to 
the other; both are opposed to us; we are to oppose both that 
we may win both. The one is strong in its reliance on the 
past, the other courts the future; the one claims divine tradi- 
tion, the other our human sympathies. Both insist on compact 
organizations ; the one tends to a religious, the other to a social 
despotism, merging the rights of the individual. Philosophy 
is the idol of the Humanitarian, the voice of Rome is the oracle 
of his opponent. Both claim infallibility, the one of reason, 
the other in the interpretation of tradition. Both have great 
mastery over different phases of the popular mind; both give 
full play to minds astute, energetic, politic and strenuous. The 
last word of the Roman Catholic is, the word Papacy, and it 
rallies its followers around the standard of Mary of the Immacu- 
late Conception; the last word of the Humanitarian is the 
word Pantheism, and it summons its hosts under the banner of 
Socialism. 
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Is the end of human history, and of our own, to be found in 
either of these, or, in that Reformed faith, given to our land 
in its earliest prime, and which has made us strong enough to 
receive and to contend with these hostile powers ? 

We would attempt no vain, we would rely upon no human 
prophecy. _ We single out no one branch of the Reformed 
family of churches as the inheritor of the spoils of all time. 
But this at least may be said, that in this land the true church 
has ampler means for diffusion than anywhere else, secured by 
that religious freedom which is our national instinct, the very 
apple of our eye; that here, too, all the material and social 
influences which make the basis of the State, may also help on 
the progress of the Church; and that here, as yet predominant 
in moral power, is that sublime system of faith, in which our 
land was baptized by the blood of our sires, and to which we 
pray that it may be given by the peaceful victories of our sons. 
It is a faith which is the soul of that divine Kingdom of Re- 
demption, eternal in the counsels of God and ever present, 
since the fall, in the history of man. It is the oldest of tradi- 
tions as well as the most living of inspirations. Not for tyranny, 
not for anarchy, not for the Papacy, not for Pantheism, was 
our land planted and builded. But rather may we be animated 
by the grateful vision, that between these foreign powers and 
extremes, the people native to our shores, as also those with us 
of all other lands who imbibe our true spirit, gathering strength 
and unity from the spectacle both of the dangers and of the 
reward, shall advance in that magnificent career set before 
them, as never before another people, pressing through the 
hosts by which they are on either hand assailed, and subduing 
them both unto itself, the one by the majesty of divine truth, 
and the other by the power of its human sympathies. Thus 
may we show, that there is that which is mightier than any 
hierarchy, that there is that which is more fitted to man’s needs 
than any merely social organization. Thus may it be our lot 
to combine and reconcile in one kingdom all of divine authority 
and all of human needs. Thus may we prove, that the last 
and best word for the human race is not the name of any Pope, 
is not the ideal of any Pantheism, but is the name of Him, who 
is both God and man, our great High Priest and Saviour, to 
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whom belong power and honor, dominion and might, and of 
whom it is recorded, in the sure word of that prophecy which 
never yet has failed, that unto Him every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess that He is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


1. Old and New Theology. By Rev. James Woop. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


2. Old and New Schools. By Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. Cincinnati. 

3. Institutes of Theology. By Rev. Toomas Cuatmers, D.D. 

4. Discourses and Sayings of our Lord. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 

5. Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Joun Brown, 


D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
‘rian Church, Scotland. 


In former Articles, in review of these books, we have exam- 
ined the views of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country, and of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Brown, in regard 
to the doctrines of Depravity, Justification, and the Atone- 
ment. The next topic to which we shall direct the attention 
of our readers is Regeneration. 

We fully accord in sentiment with Dr. Rice when he says, 
“the doctrine of regeneration lies at the foundation of the 
Christian system.” No truth is more clearly presented in the 
sacred Scriptures than this, that a radical change in the 
moral character of man is essential to the salvation of the 
soul. It is not a mere change of state; it is not simply a 
change from Heathenism or Judaism to Christianity ; it is not 
only the abandonment of open immoralities which receive the 
reprobation of every enlightened community, or the develop- 
ment of amiable and generous dispositions. 

The language of the Bible on this subject cannot be con- 
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sistently interpreted, without supposing that it was designed to 
teach that a change in the feelings, affections, and prevailing 
purposes of the soul—such as no human power has ever pro- 
duced—is indispensable to final salvation. Whatever may be 
our peculiar theories as to the exercise of mind involved in 
regeneration, or as to the connection between the different 
agencies employed in effecting it, the fact of an inward, radical 
change in man as a pre-requisite to admittance into heaven can- 
not be denied, without ignoring the plainest and most positive 
declarations of the Word of God. ‘Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.’”’* “If any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature ; old things are passed away: behold 
all things are become new.”+ ‘That ye put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.’’} 

There is no difference between our exscinding brethren and 
ourselves as to the necessity of a change in the character of 
man in order to salvation. Even Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood have 
not ventured to assert directly that Constitutional Presbyte- 
rians believe that man as a moral agent is free from sin, and 
therefore does not need a change of character to be fitted for 
heaven. They have insinuated that prominent ministers in our 
church virtually deny this truth; that their philosophy is in- 
consistent with the admission of the sentiment that the soul 
must be regenerated, or else it cannot be saved. But they have 
not dared to allege either that our Church, or the few ministers 
in our connection to whom they refer, do not recognize the ne- 
cessity of some change, called regeneration, as preliminary to 
salvation. Such an accusation would have been so plainly 
without the slightest foundation that the most simple-minded of 
their ministers and private members would have discovered the 
attempted imposition. 

The question then between our exscinding brethren and our- 
selves does not pertain to the necessity of regeneration. Both 
parties are agreed as to this point. We may differ as to the 
cause of this necessity, but it is conceded that regeneration is 
necessary to admission into heaven. 

The inquiries that will involve the points of difference between 
us on this subject, pertain 


* John iii. 3, 7 2 Cor. v. 14. t Eph. iv. 24. 
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I. To the nature. 

II. To the cause of regeneration. 

I. Its nature. 

Every reader of the controversy on this subject must have 
noticed the different senses in which the term regeneration is 
used. This, in part, is the origin of the apparent diversity 
of sentiment that exists as to the nature of this change in 
man. The term is of Scriptural origin. It occurs only in 
two passages in the Word of God. In the Gospel by Matthew 
it is said, “That ye which have followed me in the regenera- 
tion,” &e.* In Titus “ the washing of regeneration’’ is spoken 
of. Other words of similar import occur in different parts of 
the New Testament. ‘Born again,” “born of the Spirit,” 
“born of God,”’ are phrases designed to convey the same idea 
as the word regeneration. These expressions are synonymous 
with others which the Scriptures employ to denote the moral 
change necessary to salvation—such as “be converted,” “new 
creation,” “spiritually minded,” “ quickened of the Spirit.” 
Inspired men use them and various other phrases to express 
the same great truth, and without entering into an explanation 
of the metaphysical nature of regeneration. In speaking of 
the nature of this change they make no distinction between re- - 
generation and conversion. The same state or exercise of mind 
are included under both terms. Let this fact be distinctly re- 
membered. Whatever benefit may be thought to result from 
distinguishing between regeneration and conversion in our scho- 
lastic or popular explanations of a regenerated heart, the dis- 
tinction is no where made in the Word of God. If there is 
any difference between these terms as used in the Scriptures, it 
respects the origin of the change in man, and not the nature 
of the change, or the character of the mental exercises involved 
in it. Regeneration may be a complex term, including both the 
change in man, and the divine influence by which it is produced, 
and it may be for this reason that man is not commanded to 
regenerate himself. Conversion seems to be restricted to the 
change itself without reference to the power effecting it. Still 
so far as the nature of the new birth is concerned, these terms 
according to Bible usage, are designed to express the same facts. 


* Matt. xix. 28. 
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Theological writers have differed in their use of the term 
regeneration. Whilst many standard authors have employed 
it as the inspired penmen have done, to include the exercises of 
mind implied in conversion to God, others of equal authority 
have restricted its application to the power of God in produc- 
ing a change of heart; and others still have used it to express 
what they call a holy principle implanted in the soul by God, 
and existing anterior to the choice of God as the portion of the 
soul. This variety in the use of the word regeneration has 
occasioned much misconception of the views of writers on the 
subject. In some instances the same author will use the term 
in different senses, sometimes to denote the influence of the 
Spirit upon the mind, and then as synonymous with conversion. 
Professor Hill of St. Andrews, says, “This introduction of the 
principles of a new life, into those who are considered as spir- 
itually dead, is called, in conformity to Scripture language, 
regeneration. It is also called conversion, a turning men from 
that state of mind, and those habits of life, which enter into 
our view when we speak of human nature as corrupt, to those 
sentiments and habits which proceed from the Spirit of God.”’* 
Subsequently Professor H. seems to restrict the term regene- 
ration to the part which God performs in effecting the change 
in man. Dr. Rice, when the imagined heresies of his “New 
School” brethren do not obscure his mental vision, uses the terms 
regeneration and conversion interchangeably, as denoting sub- 
stantially the same thing. He says, ‘“‘The word conversion, 
as used in the Scriptures, expresses two important ideas, viz., 
Ist, a change of heart, and 2d, a change of conduct; or a turn- 
ing in heart and in life from sin to holiness, from the service 
of Satan to the service of God.”’+ Regeneration is a change 
of heart from sinfulness to holiness, and consequently from the 
love and practice of sin to the love and service of God.’’{ And 
yet Dr. R. elsewhere, in explaining the nature of regeneration 
and conversion, speaks of the former “as a change of heart, 
and of the latter as a change of life.”’ When writers on theo- 
logy employ technical terms in so many different ways, is it 


* Hill’s Divinity, vol. ii. p. 305. 
+ Debate with Campbell, p. 626. 
t Ibid. p. 682. 
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surprising that they should be misunderstood in regard to vital 
points of Christian doctrine ? 

The term regeneration does not occur in the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church. The truth intended to be 
taught by this word is exhibited by the Westminster divines 
by the use of very different phraseology. ‘‘ Effectual calling” 
is the phrase which they employ to express the beginning of 
spiritual life in the soul. The word “regenerated” is used in 
the chapter on Sanctification, and doubtless is synonymous with 
effectual calling. The nature of this change in man is thus 
explained in the Westminster Confession: ‘All those whom 
God hath predestinated unto life, and those only, he is pleased, 
in his appointed and accepted time, effectually to call, by his 
word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and death, in which 
they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; en- 
lightening their minds spiritually and savingly to understand 
the things of God, taking away their heart of stone, and giving 
unto them a heart of flesh; renewing their wills, and by his 
Almighty power determining them to that which is good; and 
effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ; yet so as they come 
most freely, being made willing by His grace.”* ‘Effectual 
calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us 
to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel.” f 
In these definitions of effectual calling, we have the views 
of the Westminster divines as to the nature of the new birth, 
or of what is called by other theologians, regeneration. A 
more particular explanation of these definitions will be given 
in the progress of this Article. 

In order to a clear elucidation of our own views, and of those 
of our New Basis brethren as to the nature of regeneration, we 
shall arrange our remarks under several distinct heads. 

1. Regeneration is not a change in the substance, or the essen- 
tial attributes of the soul. 

The language of the old divines—such as Charnock, Wit- 
sius, Turretin and Owen—is certainly fitted to give the im- 


* Con. of Faith, ch. x. + Shorter Cat. 31. 
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pression, that they believed regeneration to consist in a change 
in the essence or constitutional properties of the soul. Char- 
nock, for example, speaks of the holy principle as not being placed 
in the understanding and will, “but in the essence of the soul. 
He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit, ’tis not one particular 
faculty that is perfected by grace, but the substance of the 
soul.”* It is true that these divines are not always consistent 
with themselves in teaching this doctrine of physical regenera- 
tion. They do not use language with philosophical accuracy ; 
and hence some of their expressions seem to indicate that they 
did not believe that regeneration implied a change in the sub- 
stance of the soul, but an infusion of new qualities, or a some- 
thing denominated holiness, which exists apart from all mental 
exercises. We think, however, that the prevailing impression 
which most readers of their expositions of this doctrine will 
receive, is, that they believed in a change either in the very 
essence of the soul, or in its essential attributes, so that the 
new principle in man was a faculty, like the faculty of judg- 
ment or conscience. But be this as it may, it is enough for us 
to know that this theory of regeneration has been promulgated, 
especially by the professed advocates of an Antinomian theology. 
It is characteristic of that class of theologians who teach that 
man has nothing to do in the matter of his conversion to God; 
that he must wait until God so changes the essential nature of 
his spirit that he will be able to render the required obedience. 

Our New Basis brethren deny very emphatically that they 
believe in a physical regeneration, in the sense now explained. 
Dr. Rice says, ‘There is in regeneration a new ereation, not 
indeed of any physical faculty,” &c.t Mr. Wood says, “If by 
physical regeneration is meant a mechanical change in the sub- 
stance of the soul, it forms no part of the Old Theology.’’f 
Though we think that these gentlemen and others of their 
school use language on this subject, which renders them justly 
liable to the charge of believing in a change in the essential 
properties of the soul, yet we are willing to attribute their ap- 
parent departure from the Confession of Faith to an improper 
use of terms, and to concede that they do not believe that re- 


* Works, vol. ii. p.46. fO.&N.S.,p.84 $0. &N. Theo. p. 187. 
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generation consists in a change in the essence, or constitutional 
powers of the soul. We must express our regret, however, that 
our brethren will persist in a nomenclature which, legitimately 
interpreted, conveys the idea of a change in the very essence 
of the soul. 

2. Regeneration does not consist in the infusion, or implanta- 
tion of a holy principle in the soul, distinct from love to God. 

It is in reference to this point that we come in conflict 
with the views of Dr. Rice and his school. Whilst they deny 
that there is a change in the substance, or faculties of the soul 
in regeneration, they teach that, anterior to love to God, the 
Spirit infuses or implants what they term a holy principle 
which is the cause of love to God, and of all subsequent holy 
acts. They do not tell us in what this holy principle consists, 
further at least than that it is a relish or taste for spiritual objects. 
It is not a faculty of the soul; it is not a constitutional pro- 
perty; it is not merely the Holy Spirit operating directly upon 
the mind, and thus inducing love to God. But it is a holy 
something, the effect of the Spirit’s operations, infused into the 
soul, and existing previous to and distinct from love to God. 
This theory excludes all idea of activity in the soul. There is 
no thought, no feeling, no purpose, no choice of God as the 
soul’s portion, involved in this idea of regeneration. They are 
implied in conversion, but not in regeneration. The latter is 
something denominated a holy principle, ¢mplanted in the soul, 
which is altogether passive, and continues passive as respects 
its conversion to God, until this holy principle is infused into it. 
Dr. Rice says, ‘ Regeneration is the implantation of a holy 
principle or nature.”* ‘Regeneration removes in part, that 
corruption, and zmplants a holy principle or nature.” + 

Now in regard to this theory, let it be observed that it is a 
mere speculation. There is not the slightest allusion in the 
Confession of Faith of our Church to any holy principle exist- 
ing in the soul anterior to the exercise of supreme love to God. 
Nor can the advocates of this theory adduce a single passage 
of Scripture which necessarily refers to a radical change in 
the soul previous to its first exercise of love to God. In reading 


* 0. & N.S, p. 72. +0. &N.S,, p. 74. 
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the debate between Dr. Rice and Mr. Campbell “on the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit,” we were impressed with the fact, that 
the texts of Scripture, usually adduced to prove this theory of 
regeneration, were cited by Dr. R. to establish his position 
that conversion, according to the common meaning of the 
word, was effected by the power of God.” He says, “a large 
number of passages of Scripture directly and most clearly 
teach that in conversion and sanctification, the Spirit of God 
exerts an influence powerful and efficacious, in addition to the 
Word and distinct from it.” Then he quotes the following 
texts of Scripture, “I will give them one heart, and one way,” 
&e.* “ A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.”+ We agree with 
Dr. Rice in referring these texts to the conversion of the soul 
to God. But itis an unauthorized assumption to refer them to a 
holy principle implanted in the soul, and which does not include 
a turning of the heart from sin to holiness, from the service of 
Satan to the service of God. 

If Dr. Rice and his school did not present this theory of 
regeneration as fundamental, as essential to the new birth, we 
should not regard it as of so much consequence. As a philo- 
sophical speculation, erroneous as it is, they might cherish it, 
without any special objection on our part. Constitutional 
Presbyterians are accustomed to allow a diversity of views in 
regard to the philosophy of Christian doctrine, when such phi- 
losophizing does not affect the vitality of the doctrine itself. 
But when it is charged that the great Scriptural truth of re- 
generation is denied by some of our ministers, because they do 
not recognize as truth a philosophical theory to which there is 
not the most remote allusion in our standards, we repel the 
accusation, and call upon its advocates to show that it accords 
either with Scripture, or with the dictates of enlightened rea- 
son. The question to be settled is, not whether God has the 
power to infuse a holy principle into the soul, previous to the 
exercise of supreme love to Him. No one with proper views of 
His character will deny that He possesses such power. Nor 


* Jeremiah xxxii. 39. + Debate with Campbell, p. 756. 
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does the question refer to those who die in infancy before moral 
agency begins. It is conceded that in regard to all such, a 
radical change must be effected to prepare them for heaven. 
Heaven is a place of holiness. Infants are destitute of holi- 
ness, and hence what may be termed a holy principle must be 
imparted before they can enter into that blessed abode. 
Whether it is a change in the substance of the soul, or in its 
constitutional properties, or an implantation of a new faculty, 
like the other faculties of the mind, or simply a direct influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the soul, so operating as to render it 
certain that its first act after its separation from the body, will 
be a holy act, or love to God, are questions which no man can 
answer. But whatever may be the truth in regard to the na- 
ture of the change in infants, dying in infancy, it is a totally 
distinct question whether regeneration in moral agents, who 
are governed by moral influences, consists in the creation or 
implantation of a holy principle, distinct from love to God. 
Our brethren who adopt this view adduce several reasons for 
it, to which we shall briefly advert. 

1. It is said that as man is born with a corrupt nature 
from which do proceed all actual transgression, “ regenera- 
tion is, of course, the removal in part of that cause, and 
the implantation of a holy principle or nature, from which 
shall proceed all actual obedience.”* That all men are 
born with corrupt natures, we have shown in a previous 
Article to be the doctrine of our church.t We showed 
also, that according to Edwards, Dr. Hodge, and even Dr. 
Rice, this corrupt nature does not consist “in the positive 
infusion of a sinful principle into the soul.” Dr. Hodge says 
expressly, “It is not the doctrine of our standards that the 
corruption of nature is any depravation of the soul, or an 
essential attribute, or the infusion of any positive evil.” He 
quotes from Edwards, as expressive of his own views, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The absence of positive good principles, and the with- 
holding of a special divine influence, leaving the common na- 
tural principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c., which were in 
man in innocence, to themselves, will certainly be followed with 


* 0. & N.S., p. 72. + Quar. Review, June, 1854. 
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the total corruption of the heart, without occasion for any 
positive influence at all.”* If then it be true as both Dr. 
Hodge and Dr. Rice admit it is, that corruption of nature does 
not consist in “the positive infusion of a sinful principle into 
the soul,” but in “the withholding of a special divine influence, 
leaving the principles of self-love, natural appetite, Kc. to them- 
selves,” how can it be consistently argued from this native 
corruption that regeneration is the positive infusion of a holy 
principle into the soul, distinct from love to God? By parity 
of reasoning, we should rather conclude, that the imparting of 
a special divine influence, the withdrawment of which occasioned 
this corruption of nature, to induce love to God, would be suffi- 
cient to account for the existence of a regenerate heart, without 
supposing that a holy principle, cnvolving no mental exercise, 
must be implanted in the soul. According to Dr. Rice, there 
was no sinful principle infused into the soul. If this be so, 
what right has Dr. R. to argue from the corruption of our na- 
ture that regeneration consists in the infusion, or ¢mplantation 
of a holy principle, distinct from love to God? His admission 
as to native depravity excludes the idea of regeneration con- 
sisting in the infusion of a holy principle into the soul, apart 
from its acts. If his view of the corruption of our nature be 
correct, the gift of a divine influence, judicially withheld from 
Adam’s posterity, to control the principles of self-love, natural 
appetite, &c., and to lead to the right exercise of the mental 
and moral powers, is all that is necessary to regeneration. In 
a subsequent part of this Article we shall show that such an 
influence is imparted to all who are truly regenerated. 

2. It is said that the moral character of a choice is deter- 
mined by the disposition or principle that prompted it, and 
therefore that the act of supreme love to God necessarily im- 
plies the existence of a holy principle in the soul that induced 
this choice of God. This is presented as a law of mental ac- 
tion. The moral character of a choice, say our brethren, de- 
pends upon the nature of the cause inducing it, and hence there 
could be no love to God, unless there is a holy principle preced- 
ing it. It is not sufficient that the Spirit of God directly in- 
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fluences the mind to the choice of God, but he must implant a 
holy something in the soul, and then that which is thus infused 
leads to the choice of God. Now if this is a law of the mind’s 
action, it must include moral acts of every kind. It cannot be 
restricted to holy acts. What, then, we ask, was the cause of 
Adam’s first sinful choice? Was it a sinful cause? If so, 
whence did this sinful cause originate? If it was not a sinful 
cause, what becomes of this principle insisted upon as if it were 
an axiom in moral science, that the moral character of an act is 
determined by the character of its cause? Dr. Hodge, in de- 
fending this theory, says, “This reasoning, though it applies 
to the origin of holiness, is not applicable to the origin of 
sin; and therefore the objection that it supposes a sinful dis- 
position to exist in Adam prior to his first transgression is not 
valid.”* But why is it not valid? If a sinful choice may result 
from a cause that is not sinful, why may not a holy choice, or love 
to God exist without supposing an antecedent state of mind that 
is in itself holy? The reader will observe the real point at 
issue. Both parties admit that the Spirit of God is the cause 
of love to God. But the question is, does He effect this change 
by first infusing or implanting any thing that is, properly 
speaking, holy, and which produces love to God? We hold that 
whilst the Holy Spirit operates directly on the mind, and is the 
author of the first holy act of the soul, it is not necessary, in 
order to account for the existence of this act of love to God, 
to suppose the implantation of a holy principle, called regene- 
ration, distinct from the act itself. It is true that when su- 
preme love to God does exist, it becomes, under the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, the cause of all subsequent holy acts. But 
previous to this first act of love to God, which is the result of 
the Spirit’s influences, there is no evidence of the existence of 
holiness in the heart. Whatever change may have taken place 
in the views or feelings of the soul, it is not a holy change until 
supreme love to God is cherished. When we say that the Spirit, 
in a way that we cannot explain, has induced this first act of 
love to God, we have a cause adequate to the effect, without pre- 
dicating holiness of the soul, irrespective of its own acts. But 
what is this holy principle that exists in the soul previous to 
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love to God? Our brethren do not give us a direct answer to 
this question. They deny that it is the creation of a faculty 
in the mind, or any thing that implies a physical change. And 
yet if it is something which involves no thought, no affection, 
no purpose, and which is holy, it is difficult to conceive 
how it can be otherwise than a change either in the substance 
or constitutional attributes of the soul. We can conceive of 
permanent states of mind as the consequence of the mind’s ac- 
tion. We can understand howa “relish” or “taste” for par- 
ticular pursuits may be constitutional; and though we cannot 
explain how it is, yet we can see nothing irrational in one 
spirit operating directly upon another, and through the instru- 
mentality of the truth inducing the choice of God as the portion 
of the soul—that first choice being the beginning of holiness in 
the heart. But we confess our utter inability to conceive how 
a holy principle can be implanted in the mind, when there is no 
act of the mind, unless there is a change in the essence or con- 
stitutional properties of the soul itself; and this would be physical 
regeneration, a dogma that saps the foundation of moral respon- 
sibility, and spreads the curtain of despair over a ruined race. 

3. Regeneration consists in concentrating, under the efficient 
power of the Holy Spirit, the supreme affections of the soul upon 
God. 

This is the beginning of spiritual life. Whatever may have 
been the individual’s previous exercises of mind—however in- 
tensely he may have felt in respect to his spiritual condition— 
there is no holy principle in his heart, until he transfers his 
affections from the world to God. His conviction of guilt, his 
deep anxiety about his future welfare, and the mere illumina- 
tion of his mind, so that he views God, himself, and the plan of 
salvation through Christ, differently from what he has hitherto 
done, do not constitute him a regenerate person. Those states 
of mind may, and for the most part do, precede regeneration. 
But it is not until the love of God exists in the soul, that he 
can be said to be regenerated, when, instead of concentrating 
the governing affections of his heart upon earthly objects, he fixes 
them upon God; instead of living for himself, he lives for God; 
instead of seeking his highest good in the vanities of earth, he 
seeks it in God—then it is that regeneration can be predicated 
of him. A radical change has taken place in his moral nature 
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—that is, in the controlling dispositions or affections of his heart. 
No new faculty has been created in the soul. No new physical 
taste, apart from the voluntary exercise of the mental powers, 
has been implanted. But a new direction has been given to 
the powers already possessed. They now centre upon God as 
the source of all excellence and happiness. The understanding 
is enlightened; the will is renewed, that is, chooses God in 
preference to all other objects; sin is hated; the law of Godis 
the rule of action; his chief delight is to do the will of God; 
and the prevailing purpose of his mind is to honor and serve his 
Creator and Redeemer. All this is implied in regeneration. 
The change in the individual’s character is radical and per- 
manent. 

It follows from this explanation that the soul is active in re- 
generation. It is acted upon by the Spirit; but holiness, or 
love to God, does not exist without the mind’s action. Thought, 
affection and choice, which are implied in this change, are acts 
of the soul. The sinner is active in his rebellion against God. 
It is true he is born with a tendency to evil, which, in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of the special influence of God’s grace, 
results in actual transgression. But that for which he merits 
the wrath of God always implies mental action. Hence, from 
the commencement of his moral agency, he is active in sinning 
against his Creator. When, therefore, he is regenerated, his 
active powers are directed to new objects and pursuits. In think- 
ing of, and in loving God, he is active, and not merely the 
passive recipient of impressions from a divine agent. So the 
Scriptures teach us—in the commands and promises that are 
given to men. ‘God commandeth all men every where to 
repent.” ‘Cast away from you all your transgressions whereby 
ye have transgressed, and make you a new heart and a new 
spirit. Turn yourselves and live ye.” ‘“‘ Seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened.” ‘ Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest.”” Why does God give such commands and 
promises, if man is not active in this change? These passages 
refer to the beginning of religion in the soul. There is no inti- 
mation here or elsewhere of the existence of holiness in the 
soul previous to a compliance with these commands. The 
Holy Spirit has mysteriously led the man to obey these re- 
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quirements, so that the result is attributable to His efficient 
agency, operating in consistency with the freedom of the will. 
But it is not until man has repented and come to God—which, 
of course, implies action on his part—that he can be said to be 
regenerated. Turning from sin to holiness; from the service 
of Satan to the service of God—an act of the mind including re- 
pentance, faith, love, and all the graces that distinguish Chris- 
tian character—is the only regeneration known to the sacred 
writers. . 

Regeneration is instantaneous. 

If regeneration is the commencement of spiritual life in the 
soul, it follows necessarily that the change is instantaneous. 
There was a period when holiness did not exist in the heart. 
When, therefore, supreme love to God is exercised, it is in- 
stantaneous. How could it be otherwise? Love and enmity to 
God cannot co-exist in the soul. Nor can neutrality be pre- 
dicated of a moral agent. He is either the friend or enemy of 
his Maker. When his enmity ceases, love exists. There may 
be, and doubtless are, serious thoughts, deep emotion, purposes 
to renounce sinful indulgence, and to lead a new life. But 
these precede regeneration, and may exist without resulting in 
a change of heart. Much misapprehension on this subject has 
arisen from the different senses in which the term instantaneous 
has been used. Some writers employ it to denote the states of 
mind that are antecedent to love to God—to include what is 
understood by conviction. They admit, however, that the ex- 
ercises of mind, included under the term conviction, are not 
holy. Others restrict the word instantaneous to the moment of 
time when the supreme affection of the soul first centres upon 
God. In consequence of overlooking these distinctions, Mr. 
Wood and his brethren have received the impression that mi- 
nisters in our Church deny that regeneration is instantaneous. 
Mr. Wood refers particularly to a pamphlet published by the 
late Dr. Gilbert, in which it is said, “The Bible knows no in- 
stantaneous regeneration. This is a refinement of theological 
philosophers. Being ‘born again,’ and changing the heart 
of stone to a heart of flesh, is a gradual process.”* Whilst we 


* Moral Suasion, p. 23. 
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cannot approve of the philosophy which this clear-minded and 
estimable author uses in explaining his views on this subject, it 
is due to truth to state, that the difference between him and 
other Calvinistic writers pertains entirely to the proper use of 
technical terms. Dr. Gilbert uses the term instantaneous to 
include the exercises of mind involved in conviction, as well as 
the actual change from sin to holiness, from supreme selfishness 
to supreme love to God. He does not intimate that the serious 
thoughts, conviction of guilt, and anxiety of mind that precede 
love to God, are in themselves holy. In his view they may be 
said to be connected with the change denominated regenera- 
tion. But holiness cannot be predicated of the individual until 
his affections are transferred from the world to God. If the 
word instantaneous was restricted to the moment when the soul 
chooses God as its portion, Dr. G. would have said that rege- 
neration is instantaneous. He gave to it a more enlarged ac- 
ceptation, to denote conviction of sin, and supreme love to God. 
Mr. Wood overlooks the sense in which Dr. G. employs the 
term, and hence his confusion of ideas as to the real sentiments 
of this able minister. We regard the unjust imputations and 
sneering remarks of Mr. Wood and others, with reference to 
the views of Dr. Gilbert, as another illustration of that want of 
candor in giving an author the benefit of his own definitions of 
technical terms, which has distinguished our brethren in their 
controversy with Constitutional Presbyterians. 

This explanation which we have now given is substantially 
the views of the ministers of our church, and of the Westminster 
divines. Doubtless there may be some diversity of opinion 
among our brethren as to the language to be used on this sub- 
ject, or as to what may be termed the philosophy of this moral 
change. But there is substantial agreement as to the facts 
involved in regeneration. We shall quote from the writings 
of a few of our ministers. In the protest of the minority in 
the Assembly of 1837, written by Dr. Geo. Duffield, the true 
doctrine as to regeneration is thus stated. “‘ Regeneration is 
a radical change of heart, produced by the special operations 
of the Holy Spirit, determining the sinner to that which is 
good; and is in all cases instantaneous.” Again, he says, 
“Regeneration is the commencement of spiritual life. That 
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life must have its commencement in some act, or exercise which 
is the first in the new series.”’ ‘ Whenever the Spirit of God 
excites and secures in the heart of man, those acts and emotions 
which are appropriate to his rational soul, 7. e. when they are 
directed to God, as his supreme good and chief end, he is re- 
newed, regenerated, born again.” ‘Till he begins thus to act, 
i.e. to act right, he has no life; but as he thus begins, he begins 
to live.” ‘This beginning to live, or first going forth of the 
soul in appropriate actings towards God, is with great propriety 
and beauty denominated the New Birth.”’* Much more of 
similar import may be found in Dr. Duffield’s work on Regene- 
ration. Dr. Rice says, that according to Dr. D.’s view of 
regeneration, “there is no change of heart, no taking away 
the stony heart, no renewing the will,” and yet immediately 
afterwards he quotes a sentence from Dr. D.’s work on Re- 
generation, which necessarily implies what Dr. Rice in his 
debate with Mr. Campbell understands by a change of heart. 
Dr. Duffield says, “ Regeneration is the commencement of a 
change in the character of our voluntary exercises.”’+ And 
this change in the character of our volunary exercises according 
to Dr. D. is the directing of the powers of the soul to God, as 
man’s supreme good and chief end. His explanation of the 
nature of regeneration is similar to Dr. Witherspoon’s, as 
contained in his admirable treatise on the subject. Dr. W. 
says: ‘¢As, therefore, the change is properly of a moral or 
spiritual nature, it seems to me properly and directly to consist 
in these two things, 1. That our supreme and chief end be to 
serve and glorify God, and that every other aim be subordinate 
to this. 2. That the soul rests in God as its chief happiness, 
and habitually prefers his favor to every other enjoyment.’’} 
The reader will observe that Dr. W. represents this change as 
implying a voluntary act of the mind. Man’s supreme and 
chief end is the prevailing purpose of his life. This is to serve 
and glorify God. The soul “habitually prefers’’—here again 
is voluntary action—“his favor to every other enjoyment.” 
Will Dr. Rice charge Dr. Witherspoon with heresy because he 
exhibits this moral change as involving a voluntary act of the 


* Duffield on Regeneration, pp. 202, 203. + 0. &N.S., p. 78. 
t Regeneration, p. 137. 
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soul? Dr. Duffield is not more explicit than Dr. W. in incul- 
cating this truth. If the one is to be condemned for this 
sentiment, the other must be placed in the same category. 
Both, however, in our judgment, are sustained in their views 
by the teachings of Scripture and the standards of our church. 

Dr. Richards says, “that effectual calling as defined in the 
Shorter Catechism comprises the whole work of conviction and 
conversion.”* Again, he says, “ Effectual calling is not one 
single act, but a series of acts; or more properly a work in- 
cluding both conviction and conversion.” + Mr. Barnes says, 
“This change has been usually called regeneration, or the new 
birth, or conversion. It is that revolution of character, where 
a man ceases to be a sinner total and unqualified, and begins 
to be a man of holiness. It is not merely a love of happiness 
in a new form, it is a love of God and divine things, because 
they are good and amiable in themselves. It is instantaneous.’’t 
Let these extracts suffice to show the views of prominent minis- 
ters in our church. 
&"The Westminster divines held substantially the same view 
of the nature of regeneration or effectual calling. “ Effectual 
calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby convincing us of 
sin and misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us 
to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the Gospel.’’§ 
According to this definition, the moral change in man implies 
a conviction of sin, an illumination of the mind, and giving a 
new direction to the will, so that Christ is chosen as the Saviour 
of the soul. Dr. Richards well says, “If, as some able writers 
suppose, this language—renewing the will—implies no more 
than giving the will a new direction, or efficiently determining 
it to choose that which is good, then it seems that the Word is 
concerned as an instrument of this change, if it be only in 
furnishing an object on which the right choice terminates.”’|| 
Dr. Gilbert explains the phrase as meaning “changing our 
choice through the previous illumination and conviction.” 

This interpretation is confirmed by the language of the Larger 
Catechism. Effectual calling is there represented as consisting 


* Lectures, p. 351. + Ibid, p. 363. t Defence, p. 33. 
@ Short. Cat. 31. || Lectures, p. 363. {| Moral Suasion, p. 18. 
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in part, in the “renewing and powerfully determining their 
wills.”* And in the Confession of Faith, it is said to consist 
in “renewing their wills, and by his Almighty power determin- 
ing them to that which is good.”+ The Westminster divines 
never intended to teach that the will, as a faculty of the 
mind, is changed; but simply that by Almighty power a new 
direction is given to the will, so that as a consequence Jesus 
Christ is accepted as man’s Saviour. If, as some suppose, they 
referred to a change in the will as a faculty, then they taught 
physical regeneration—a sentiment which cannot be reconciled 
with their statements in other parts of the Confession. It is 
true the Confession says, “This effectual call is of God’s free 
and special grace alone, not from anything at all foreseen in 
man, who is altogether passive therein, until being quickened 
and renewed by the Holy Spirit.” It has been inferred from 
this passage that the Westminster divines believed that a holy 
principle was implanted in the soul, previous to its first exercise 
of love to God. We cannot admit the justice of this interpre- 
tation. We understand this section to teach that effectual 
calling is the result of the free and special operations of the 
Holy Spirit on the soul of man, who, previous to this influence, 
Was passive as to any effort to embrace Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. When the Spirit moves upon his soul and gives a new 
direction to his will, he accepts of Christ. Until he is thus acted 
upon by the Spirit, he is passive as respects any desire or pur- 
pose to secure his salvation. But when the Spirit does operate 
efficiently, the soul thinks, feels and acts with reference to its 
spiritual and eternal interests. It is, therefore, an unauthor- 
ized inference deduced from this section that, according to the 
Westminster divines, the Spirit creates in the soul a holy prin- 
ciple, distinct from its choice of God. Its passivity is its con- 
dition before the Spirit quickens or acts upon it. But no sooner 
is the almighty energy of the Spirit exerted than the powers 
of the soul are exercised in respect to the securing of its eternal 
happiness. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it is proper to 
notice two objections to the views we have exhibited, which Dr. 
Rice, Mr. Wood and others have presented. 


* Larg. Cat. 67. ¢ Con. of F. ch. x. 
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1. It is alleged that we hold that Regeneration consists ex- 
clusively in spiritual illumination. Dr. Rice quotes the follow- 
ing from Dr. Duffield on Regeneration: ‘ But where spiritual 
illumination takes place, the feelings of the heart have under- 
gone a change. Instead of hatred and irritation, they are love 
and delight. The sensibilities of the soul are differently excited, 
and the very objects which once irritated, disgusted, tormented, 
now please, refresh and satisfy.”* Dr. Rice seems to infer 
from this and similar language which he quotes, that Dr. 
Duffield believes that regeneration consists exclusively in the 
illumination of the mind—such an illumination as does not 
include a radical change of character; and yet the insinuation 
is so palpably unjust; it is so contrary to the most unequivocal 
statements of Dr. Duffield on this subject, that we find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with candor and Christian charity. In the 
passages that Dr. Rice quotes, Dr. Duffield teaches as clearly 
as language can express the thought that spiritual illumination 
is something more than what is termed mental dllumination. 
He says expressly, that in spiritual illumination the feelings of 
the heart have undergone a change—“ Instead of hatred and 
irritation, they are love and delight.’ According to Dr. D. 
there is no regeneration—no spiritual illumination without 
supreme love to God. Our New Basis brethren sometimes 
render themselves liable, by the language they use on this sub- 
ject, to the charge they allege against Constitutional Presby- 
terians. They say, and very justly, that the natural man does 
not discern spiritual things, and hence the mind must be en- 
lightened before love to God can exist. This illumination of the 
mind they call regeneration, in distinction from conversion, or 
the turning of the heart from the world to God. We do not 
charge our brethren with believing what their language literally 
imports. We recognize their right to interpret the technical 
terms they use as they think proper, and though we may judge 
their application of these terms to be inaccurate, yet we do not 
hold them responsible for the inferences, however legitimate, 
we may deduce from their language. Still we think our 
brethren should exercise more caution in charging upon Con- 
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stitutional Presbyterians a theory which, so far as we know, is 
not held by a single minister in our church, and more especially 
when their own language gives the impression that they believe 
the erroneous sentiment charged upon others. 2. It is said, 
that Constitutional Presbyterians believe that regeneration 
‘consists merely in the change of our governing purpose, 
which change we ourselves must produce.” ‘This is the lan- 
guage of the “Act and Testimony,” the product of Dr. 
Breckinridge of exscinding memory. Mr. Wood says, “ac- 
cording to them—the New School—regeneration consists in 
the mere change of this governing purpose, or preference of 
the soul.”* On this subject our brethren have shown a singu- 
lar want of discrimination. We can account for their strange 
inferences only upon the supposition that their party prejudices 
have perverted their judgment. 

The assertion that Constitutional Presbyterians believe that 
man himself produces the change of his governing purpose is 
without the slightest foundation. We have yet to see the 
shadow of proof for this charge. As to the accusation that 
we believe that regeneration “consists merely in our govern- 
ing purpose,” the justice of it will depend upon the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by the phrase. We understand by the 
“‘ governing purpose” of the soul its prevailing moral dispost- 
tion, which controls all its subordinate, individual acts. The 
“governing purpose,” of the avaricious man is to accumulate 
riches; of the ambitious man to acquire posts of honor and 
distinction ; of the sensualist, to gratify his depraved passions, 
and of the Christian to glorify God. This is a voluntary, per- 
manent state of the mind. The phrase “governing purpose,” 
when applied to this subject, is used in opposition to the exer- 
cise scheme of the high Hopkinsians. It denotes the perma- 
nent preference of the soul, and in its application to the subject 
under consideration is expressive of the controlling affection of 
the renewed heart. If this is heresy, the most eminent Cal- 
vinistic divines are chargeable with it. Dr. Witherspoon says, 
*“‘ Regeneration consists in a supreme desire to glorify God, and 
a preference of his favor to every other enjoyment.”t Dr. 


* 0. & N. Theo. p. 173. + Works, vol. i. p. 172. 
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Chalmers says, ‘‘ Ere an act, or a disposition, or a mental state 
of whatever kind, can become susceptible of a moral designa- 
tion, can be rightly characterized, either as morally good, or 
morally evil, the will must have somehow had to do with it, 
either as an immediate or a remote antecedent, which gave oc- 
casion or birth to the thing in question.”* Although Dr. C. 
does not here refer particularly to the subject of regeneration, 
yet the ethical principle which he announces implies what is 
meant by those who speak of regeneration as consisting in the 
“governing purpose” of the soul. Such believe that the mental 
state implied in regeneration, and which has a governing influ- 
ence on all subsequent holy acts, is the result of an act of will. 
According to the principle announced by Dr. C., there must 
be a choice of God as the portion of the soul, before holiness 
can exist, and then the mental state that results from this 
choice has a governing effect upon the future acts of the soul. 
With this interpretation of the phrase “ governing purpose” in 
its application to this subject, all who discard the theory that 
God implants a holy principle in the soul, irrespective of its 
own action, and who believe that regeneration consists in the 
supreme love of God, will concede that this “ governing pur- 
pose” or moral disposition is an essential distinguishing element ° 
of the new birth. Those who do not admit that regeneration 
implies this “‘ governing purpose,” as thus explained, must either 
believe in the exercise scheme of the high Hopkinsians, or that 
regeneration is a change in the essence or essential attributes 
of the soul. We shall leave Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood to choose 
between these theories. Both of them we regard as fitted to 
produce most erroneous impressions as to the nature of the 
moral change in man, called regeneration, and to paralyze all 
efforts to secure the favor of an offended God. 

2. Our next inquiry is, Who is the author or cause of regene- 
ration 2 

This is a vital question. The answer that is given to it will 
indicate the opinions entertained on every fundamental doc- 
trine of the gospel. Our limits will not allow a full discussion 
of this branch of our subject. A concise and clear elucida- 
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tion of it will accomplish the object we have in view in these 
Articles. 

By the cause of regeneration we understand that which ren- 
ders the appointed means effectual in producing this moral 
change. ‘There is a distinction between an efficient and instru- 
mental cause. An efficient cause is that which secures the cer- 
tainty of the result. An instrumental cause is that which is 
employed by the efficient agent as a means in producing an 
effect. Both an efficient and instrumental cause is necessary 
to the regeneration of the soul. Our present inquiry pertains 
to the efficient cause of regeneration. 

1. We remark, that man is not the efficient cause of his re- 
generation. 

While we admit that man, as a moral agent, possesses the 
requisite constitutional capacity to love God, it is still true that 
the certainty of exercising this supreme affection depends upon 
another agency than his own. His depravity has had such an 
effect upon him, that notwithstanding he possesses the natural 
power necessary to comply with the requirements of God, it is 
certain he will never render this obedience unless a superna- 
tural influence is exerted upon him. Man is so averse to God, 
and to spiritual duties, that, left to himself, he will persist in 
his rebellion to the close of his probation. Not one of Adam’s 
race, unaided by a higher power, would ever yield his heart to 
God. The requisite natural capacity to obey God, and actual 
obedience should not be confounded. The former may exist, 
while the sinner will continue in impenitence and unbelief. It 
is necessary, therefore, in order that his obedience may be se- 
cured, that another efficient, extraneous influence should ope- 
rate upon him. 

2. The truth of God is not the efficient cause of regenera- 
tion. The motives which the Gospel presents are necessary to 
this result. But in no proper sense of the language can it be 
said that they are the efficient cause of regeneration. They 
do not secure, or render certain this moral change. This is 
evident from the fact that multitudes to whom these motives 
are addressed are not savingly benefited by them. The con- 
nection of the truth of God with this renovation of the heart 
will be hereafter noticed. Let it suffice at present to observe, 
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that though the truth has power in itself to awaken the sensi- 
bilities of the soul, it is not sufficient for its regeneration. 
Apart from a divine influence, distinct from the truth, the lat- 
ter would not result in conversion to God. 

8. The Holy Spirit of God is the efficient cause of regene- 
ration. When we say that the Spirit of God is the efficient 
cause of regeneration, we mean to affirm that the certainty of 
this change in man depends upon the agency of the Holy 
Spirit; that He arrests the attention, convicts of sin, and in- 
duces a transfer of the supreme affection of the soul from the 
world to God. The influence of the Spirit is distinct from that 
of the truth; and in regeneration there is superadded to 
what is called common grace—that is, a degree of grace that is 
given to all alike—a special influence of the Spirit which over- 
comes all resistance, and causes the change in man necessary 
to his salvation. Without this special influence of the Spirit, 
there would be no true repentance, no saving faith, no love to 
God—none of the graces that distinguish the regenerate soul. 
It is not the grace of God that causes the difference between 
a penitent and impenitent sinner, if the same amount of grace 
is given to all men. Hence we ascribe the renovation of the 
heart, in the sense already explained, to a special or higher de- - 
gree of the Spirit’s influence than is imparted to those who con- 
tinue unrenewed. It is this special influence alone that is ever 
effectual in melting the obdurate heart, in subduing the perverse 
will, in purifying and elevating the corrupt affections, and in 
radically changing the moral character of the soul. 

That the Spirit of God is the efficient cause of regeneration 
is a truth taught most clearly in the Sacred Scriptures. It is 
said “Except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” “Which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” ‘Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to His mercy He saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’’ “A new heart also 
will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you an heart of flesh, and I will put my Spirit within you.” 
“ The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
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tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” In addition 
to these texts we might refer to facts recorded in the Bible, 
which confirm its positive declarations. The conversion of 
Peter and Paul, of the three thousand on the day of Pentecost, 
and of those who composed the Gentile churches, together with 
the wonderful revolution in human character that has been 
often visible since the first period of Christianity, prove the 
reality of the Spirit’s agency in transforming the soul into the 
image of God. 

The necessity of the special influence of the Spirit of God 
to the regeneration of the soul arises, not from any constitu- 
tional defect, but from the perversion of the mental and moral 
powers. The nature of the sinner’s dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit will be more fully discussed when we come to present the 
views of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church on man’s 
ability to obey the law of God. It is proper, however, to say 
in this connection, that man as a moral agent, has placed his 
faculties upon earthly objects to such a degree that he never 
will turn to God unless a supernatural power is exerted upon 
him. His dependence upon the Spirit of God is a voluntary 
dependence. This divine influence is necessary, because the 
sinner, left to himself, will not accept the offered Saviour. 
His affections are so strongly fixed upon the world; he is so 
utterly averse to spiritual things, that there is a moral cer- 
tainty he will persist in his rebellion against his sovereign, 
unless the Holy Spirit draws his thoughts to God, and awakens 
desires after a conformity to the moral law. Man himself 
creates this necessity. He will not obey God; he will not 
seek the salvation of his soul; he wll die in his sins, if God 
does not graciously interpose, and by the power of His Spirit 
change the current of his thoughts, feelings and actions. He 
is an obstinate, rebellious child, with the knowledge of duty, 
and with ample natural capacity to perform it; but his obsti- 
nacy will not be overcome, until the Holy Spirit, in His special 
and Almighty power, and in consistency with man’s freedom 
of will, moves upon his soul. 

The Holy Spirit in regeneration acts directly on the soul. 

It is true the Scriptures do not expressly reveal this truth. 
We cannot say that they teach it as clearly as they do the fact 
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that the Spirit’s influence is necessary to conversion and salva- 
tion. And yet we think that the language of the Bible author- 
izes the sentiment, that in effecting this radical moral change 
the Spirit acts directly on the mind. Itis said, ‘The heart of the 
king is in the hands of the Lord as the rivers of water; he 
turneth it whithersoever he will.” ‘‘ The Lord opened the heart 
of Lydia, that she attended to the things which were spoken of 
Paul.” ‘It is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” This truth may also be inferred from 
the moral state of the carnal mind. Blinded as it is by sin, so that 
spiritual objects are not apprehended in their true light, it is a 
legitimate inference that in illuminating the mind the Holy 
Spirit would act directly on the soul. We do not see why one 
spirit may not act directly on another, as well as through the 
truth. We cannot understand the mode of His operation in 
either case. But as the change to be effected is in the moral 
state or character of the soul, and as this change implies in 
part the right apprehension of truth, it is natural to conclude 
that the spirit will directly influence the mind to right action. 
We do not say that the result of this direct action of the Spirit 
is the regeneration of the soul, irrespective of its own choice. 
The fact of an immediate, direct influence of the Spirit on the © 
mind, and the result of this action are totally distinct. We 
may admit the former, and yet deny that as the consequence 
of this direct operation, the Spirit émplants a holy principle in 
the soul, distinct from the exercise of supreme love to God. It 
is with reference to this point that we. think our New Basis 
brethren so greatly err. They take it for granted that a direct 
operation of the Spirit, and the infusion of holiness into the soul, 
previous to its choice of God, are synonymous; whereas the one is 
not a necessary result from the other. There may be a quicken- 
ing, an enlightening of the mind, a new direction given to the will 
and other faculties, but yet holiness may not exist until the 
mind, under the influence of the Spirit, and in view of the truth, 
chooses the service of God in preference to the world. The 
Spirit may operate directly on the soul, in connection with the 
truth, but this direct influence is not a holy principle infused 
into the soul. It may be, and oftentimes is, resisted, so that it 
does not result in conversion to God. While, therefore, we 
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believe that the regeneration of the soul is attributable to a 
direct influence of the Holy Spirit, we reject the inference of 
our brethren, (for it is an inference, and nothing else,) that this 
direct operation is synonymous with the infusion of a holy prin- 
ciple into the soul, irrespective of its own action. The Spirit 
produces supreme love to God, by a direct and almighty in- 
fluence on the mind, but it is not until this love to God exists 
that holiness can be predicated of the individual. Whatever 
may be the effect of the Spirit’s direct agency in other respects, 
there is no holiness in the heart until the mind, in the exercise 
of its own freedom, and moved by the Spirit and the truth, 
places its affections supremely on God. 

The Holy Spirit employs the Truth, or the Word of God, as 
a means in regenerating the heart. 

That God has physical power to renew the soul, without the 
use of means, will not be denied by those who believe in the 
salvation of idiots, or of infants dying before moral agency be- 
gins. Itis conceded that such are regenerated and saved without 
the ordinary instrumentality of the truth. But the question now 
is, what is God’s ordinary method of regenerating the hearts of 
responsible moral agents? Is it by a direct influence on the 
mind, without the intervention of means, or is it by the efficient 
direct agency of the Spirit, in connection with the truth, as an 
instrument in effecting the change? Our New Basis brethren 
who believe that regeneration consists in the émplantation of a 
holy principle without the soul’s action, are consistent in hold- 
ing that the Spirit does not use the truth as a means of accom- 
plishing this work. There can be no need of the truth as a 
means of regeneration, if the soul is passive in this change. 
The Bible, however, teaches with remarkable clearness that the 
Spirit uses the truth in regenerating the heart. We do not 
know what language could be used to convey this sentiment, if 
this is not the teaching of the inspired men of God. It is said, 
“ Of His own will begat He us with the Word of truth. Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the Word of God.” “Seeing ye have purified your souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit.” The gospel is “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” ‘In 
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Christ Jesus,” says the Apostle, “I have begotten you through 
the gospel.” These are afew of the numerous passages in 
which the truth of God is exhibited as an instrument in the 
production of spiritual life. They refer to the beginning of 
holiness in the soul—in other words, to regeneration. Other 
texts might be quoted to prove that the truth is employed by 
the Spirit as a means of sanctifying the soul. But we shall 
restrict our quotations to the subject under consideration. If 
the passages cited do not convey the sentiment that the Spirit 
makes use of the truth in begetting or regenerating the soul, 
what do they mean? It is an unauthorized assumption to say 
that they refer to conversion in distinction from regeneration. 

No such distinction is alluded to in these texts. The words 
“begat,” “born again,” Xc., are the words commonly used to 
express the commencement of spiritual life in the soul. When, 
therefore, the Scriptures say, that this new birth is the result 
of the power of God operating through the truth, those assume 
a fearful responsibility, who, to maintain an erroneous philoso- 
phical theory, deny that the truth is an instrument in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration of the heart. The 
plainest language of the Bible must be disregarded when such , 
a position is taken. 

If it be asked, how does the Spirit operate through the truth 
in renewing the soul? We answer, that the Word of God does 
not reveal the mode in which this is done. The fact itself is 
clearly revealed. But we have no means to determine how the 
Spirit acts through the truth. As we cannot tell how one mind 
acts upon another through the motives presented, it would be 
presumptuous to state positively what is the connection between 
the truth as an instrument, and the efficient agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the regeneration of the soul. The influence of the 
Spirit is doubtless distinct from the truth; and when we con- 
sider the radical nature of the change to be effected, we are 
justified in concluding that the Spirit does more than exhibit 
the truth—that, in addition to this, the mind is excited by the 
direct agency of the Spirit to attend to the truth, and under 
the combined influence of both, to comply with the prescribed 
terms of salvation. We are aware that it is alleged by those 
who hold to the mind’s passivity in regeneration, that there is 
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no adaptedness in the truth, in the present state of the soul, to 
awaken its sensibilities; and hence it is said, that no necessity 
exists for the truth as a means of regeneration. But is not 
this assertion an imputation upon the wisdom and love of God, 
andupon the truth itself? We admit fully the depravity of man. 
We will not yield to our brethren who make this assertion, in 
the deep conviction of the total alienation of the heart from God. 
But at the same time we deny that this depravity has had such 
an effect as to destroy man’s capacity to feel the power of the 
truth. He is still an intellectual, sensitive being—capable of 
being affected by motives adapted to him. If it be otherwise, 
why is the truth addressed to him? Why is he warned, 
entreated, and urged by motives drawn from three worlds, to 
change his course of life, and to prepare for eternal blessed- 
ness? If there is no adaptedness in the truth to his spiritual 
nature; if the powers of his mind have become so paralyzed by 
sin as to incapacitate him to receive the truth, or to be affected 
by it, there would be as much propriety in addressing the 
truth to the brute creation as to man. According to this 
theory the means of grace are utterly useless. Of what avail 
is the ministry, the Sabbath, and the various spiritual privi- 
leges God has conferred, if the unrenewed mind of man cannot 
be influenced by them? The Antinomian is consistent in de- 
clining to urge impenitent men to repent and believe in Christ, 
and in exhorting such to ‘wait God’s time,” until he re- 
news the heart, and then, according to their theory, they 
can cultivate the holy dispositions necessary to salvation. But 
we regard it as a gross perversion of the doctrines of the West- 
minster Confession for a Presbyterian of any school, to teach 
that God’s truth is not adapted to fallen man, and that, there- 
fore, the Holy Spirit must first literally create a holy principle 
in the soul before the truth can be used as an instrument in its 
salvation. 

We believe that this holy principle is the result of the com- 
bined influence of the Spirit and the Word. The latter is the 
‘“‘sword of the Spirit.” When it is wielded by the Spirit, the 
darkened mind is illuminated; the obdurate heart is melted; 
the perverse will is subdued; and the sinner, without any in- 
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fringement upon his freedom of will, gives to God the supreme 
affection of his soul. 

The views we have presented as to the Author or Cause of 
regeneration are those of the Westminster divines. They 
ascribe the regeneration of the heart to the special grace of 
God. But they also teach that this special grace operates in 
connection with the truth. God “is pleased, in his appointed 
and accepted time, effectually to call, by His Word and Spirit, 
out of that state of sin and death, in which they are by nature, 
to grace and salvation by Jesus Christ; enlightening their 
minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of God, 
taking away their heart of stone, and giving unto them an 
heart of flesh.”’* ‘ How is the Word made effectual to salva- 
tion?” “A. The Spirit of God maketh the reading, but espe- 
cially the preaching of the Word, an effectual means of enlighten- 
ing, convincing, and humbling sinners, of driving them out of 
themselves, and drawing them unto Christ; of conforming them 
to His image, and subduing them to His will.’+ Let the 
reader remember that this effectual calling is the only regene- 
ration taught in the Confession of Faith. And yet this is 
here represented as the result of the influence of the Word and 
Spirit. Our New Basis brethren depart from the Confession * 
when they exclude the Word of God as an instrument in effect- 
ing the only regeneration known to its authors. 

Calvin in commenting on Romans, x. 17, “So then faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” says, 
“This is a remarkable passage concerning the efficiency of 
preaching, since it testifies that faith proceeds from it. When it 
pleases the Lord to work, this is the instrument of his power.” 

The Synod of Dort teaches the same truth, to wit, that 
regeneration or effectual calling is effected by the Spirit, and 
the word, ‘ What, therefore, neither the light of nature, nor 
the law could do, that God performs by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, through the word, or the ministry of reconciliation.’’f 
Dr. Chalmers expresses in the strongest terms his opposition to 
the views of those who “look at regeneration as a physical 


* Con. of F., Ch. x, Sec. 1. + Larg. Cat. 155, 
t Scott’s Synod of Dort, p. 137. 
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process, and would fain trace the secret steps of the mysterious 
and invisible agency by which it is brought about.”* He says, 
“The Scripture, no doubt, gives a general intimation that the 
Spirit of God is the agent in the matter of regeneration, but 
in a manner and by a way which itself tells us is wholly un- 
traceable.”+ Dr. C. teaches, very clearly, that the Spirit acts 
through the word. ‘Let me here premise,” says he, “that 
the Spirit acts upon the mind mediately and not immediately. 
He acts by the word, and in His whole operation on the heart 
and understanding of men, there may be no contravention of 
the laws of our known philosophy.’’{ ‘ Now we have thought 
it might appease this repugnance to have it understood, that as 
the Spirit of God does not act but by the intervention of the 
word, so the spirit which worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience does not act but by the intervention of the word.’’§ 

Dr. John Brown is equally explicit in inculcating the senti- 
ment, that the Spirit of God employs the truth as an instrument 
in renewing the heart. “That truth,” says Dr. B., “introduced 
into the heart through divine influence, by being understood 
and believed, becomes a living, active, operative principle there, 
producing holiness and joy.” ‘The common character to 
which all Christians have been formed by the agency of the 
same Spirit, and the instrumentality of the same word, is a 
strong motive for the cultivation of Christian brotherly kind- 
ness.”’ ‘It is the Spirit who fixes the mind on the truth, and 
its evidence, so as to lead to the belief of the truth.’’|| ‘* Di- 
vine influence is necessary, absolutely necessary, to fix the 
mind on the truth and its evidence, so as to produce faith, and 
the native consequences of that faith.” He adds, “A cordial 
reception of Christianity can be satisfactorily traced to no 
cause but a divine influence, so fixing the attention on the 
truth and its evidence, as that it finds its way as truth into the 
corrupted mind and heart, and then, by its own power, in pro- 
ducing light and purity establishes for itself a permanent dwel- 
ling place.””** 


* Lectures and Addresses, p. 416. + Ibid. 
{ Inst. of Theo. vol. ii. p. 476. @ Ibid. p. 477. 
|| Com. on 1 Peter, p. 128. q Ibid. p. 129, 130. 


** Discourses and Sayings, vol. i. p. 460. 
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This, in part, is the testimony of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. 
Brown to the doctrine of this Article, that the Spirit of God 
changes the moral character of man, through the instrumen- 
tality of the truth. Other Calvinistic authors of equal authority 
might be adduced to establish the same position. Even Dr. 
Rice has, unintentionally, we presume, admitted all we contend 
for on this subject. He says, “We are far, however, from 
denying that in regeneration the Holy Spirit operates in con- 
nection with the truth; for ‘of his own will begat He us with 
the word of truth.’”’* This admission is inconsistent with the 
views of Dr. Rice and his brethren as to the nature of regene- 
ration. But his plain, common sense, for once at least, pre- 
vailed over his unsound metaphysics. 

In confirmation of the views presented in this Article, much 
could be adduced from the published writings of the ministers 
of our church. Our limits, however, require that we should be 
brief. 

Dr. Richards, after quoting the definition of effectual calling 
from the Shorter Catechism, says, ‘In this definition, the whole 
work of conviction and conversion is comprised, and its accom- 
plishment ascribed to the Holy Spirit, as its true and proper 
cause; not, however, overlooking the instrumentality of the 
word, nor denying that an outward call is freely given to all, 
where the Gospel comes.’”’ ‘The human heart being totally 
depraved, would uniformly and universally reject the offers of 
the Gospel, if the Divine Spirit did not accompany the word, 
by his own secret and powerful influence.’ + “It is the Spirit 
which enlightens them in the knowledge of Christ, and shows 
them the necessity of a vital union to him if they would secure 
the pardon of sin and eternal life. Still this ts not done with- 
out the instrumentality of the word.” Dr. Duffield in speaking 
of the change in regeneration, says, ‘‘ This transformation is 
produced through the immediate and special agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Call it regeneration, new birth, new creature, 
change of heart, renovation, still the agency of the Spirit of 
God is assigned as its direct and immediate cause.” { Again, 
“Such a thorough transformation of their thoughts, feelings, 


* 0. & N.S. p. 87. t Lectures, p. 351. t Regeneration, p. 408. 
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purposes and conduct, as to make them exhibit a new life, 
(which is, therefore, very appropriately termed regeneration or 
being born again,) is effected by the direct and special agency 
of the Spirit of God.”* ‘This aversion is overcome by the 
special influence of the Holy Spirit, who gives an impressive- 
ness to these truths and objects, excites the feelings, secures 
the attention, engages the affections, and so making the man 
willing and determined to embrace and cleave to them forever 
as to realities substantial and eternal, revolutionizes his whole 
character and conduct, and develops in him a new life.”}+ He 
adds, “‘Does His influence extend no further than the mere 
exhibition in the word, of motives, arguments calculated to 
move the heart and change the will? ‘The sacred Scriptures 
intimate something more than this. There is something more 
than the mere objective strivings of the Spirit, as they are 
sometimes called.”{ ‘When the influence of the Spirit. in 
regeneration and sanctification is promised, or spoken of, it ts 
in connection with, and through the truth.”§ Dr. Rice and 
Mr. Wood have given special attention to Dr. Duffield’s work 
on Regeneration. They have endeavored to prove that he did 
not believe in a change of heart, and that he taught that the 
Spirit did no more in regeneration than exhibit the truth. Dr. 
Rice says, ‘“ According to Dr. D.’s doctrine of regeneration, 
there is in it no change of heart, no taking away of the stony 
heart, no renewing of the will.’’|| We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this statement a gross perversion of the views of Dr. 
Duffield. No fair-minded man can read his work on Regenera- 
tion without observing that although he repudiates the theory of 
physical regeneration, he holds to a radical, permanent change 
in the moral character of the soul, as necessary to its salvation. 
He has repeatedly expressed the sentiment that the Holy Spirit 
operates directly on the mind; but that He does not produce 
holiness, or change the affections of the heart, except in con- 
nection with the truth. ‘ Regeneration,” says Dr. D., “is a 
radical change of heart, produced by the special operations of 
the Holy Spirit,.determining the sinner to that which is good, 
and is in all cases instantaneous.” The two chapters on the 


* Regeneration, p. 412. 7 Ibid. p. 455. t Ibid. p. 482, 483. 
@ Ibid. p. 485. || O. & N.S. p. 77. q True Doctrine. 
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moral suasion of the Spirit, in Dr. D.’s work on Regeneration, 
have been strangely interpreted by our New Basis brethren. 
Every unprejudiced reader must perceive that he uses the 
phrase “moral suasion,’’ not to exclude the direct operation of 
the Spirit on the mind, but to express the fact that the Spirit 
employs the truth as an instrument in renewing the heart, in 
opposition to the Antinomian theory of a physical change, 
wrought by the Spirit, without the truth. According to Dr. 
D. the truth is inefficacious, unless the Spirit gives it efficacy. 
In some way unrevealed, He uses the truth in enlightening the 
mind, in exciting the susceptibilities, and in inducing a surrender 
of the heart to God. Dr. Gilbert, whose views are particularly 
obnoxious to Mr. Wood, teaches substantially the same doctrine. 
His essay is designed to refute the theory that regeneration is 
a miracle, or that it consists in a change in the essence, or 
essential properties of the soul, effected by the Holy Spirit 
without the intervention of the truth. Hence he speaks of 
those who hold the opposite doctrine as moral suasionists. He 
says, “The doctrine of the moral suasionists is this: that the 
Holy Spirit is the author or ultimate cause of all practical 
religion in man; the beginning, progress and end being all 
from Him. That He convicts by the influence of truth pre-~ 
sented to the mind, and in no other way; that regeneration is 
as really and solely through the truth as conviction is.”* He 
says, ‘The question is not whether the Spirit is the Author of 
regeneration. This is admitted, and held as a fundamental 
point.” f 

Rey. Albert Barnes has exhibited his views on this subject 
in his Commentaries and elsewhere, so clearly and fully that 
none need misapprehend them. <A few quotations must suffice. 


* Moral Suasion, p. 6. 

+ Ibid. p. 4. The Editors of this Review are certainly qualified to speak of 
the theology of their late Associate. Dr. Gilbert, when he explained himself 
fully in relation to the instantaneousness of regeneration, showed that he 
differed from the orthodox view more in terminology than in fact. In reality, 
when pressed by argument, he admitted a point of time when the soul passed 
from death unto life, but so anxious was he to prevent mistakes on other points, 
that he sometimes expressed himself incautiously, and seemed to teach that 
regeneration was gradual, that is, he included the whole work of conviction, 
conversion and sanctification under the word regeneration. Epirors. 
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He says, “Those who are saved will be saved because God 
does it by the renewing of the Holy Ghost.”* ‘The Spirit of 
God acts on the will. He goes before the convicted sinner to 
remove obstacles ; He pours light into the mind; He impresses 
truth; He urges to duty.” ‘It is an essential part of the 
scheme I am stating, that God, not man, begins the work.” } 

After such statements from those whose orthodoxy has been 
called in question by our New Basis brethren, what must be 
thought of the charge, that Constitutional Presbyterians believe 
that man regenerates himself—that there is no such thing as 
a change of heart—and that regeneration is effected entirely 
by motives or moral suasion, without the efficient agency of 
the Holy Spirit? Party prejudice, attachment to certain 
technical terms, or Antinomian propensities, may lead to 
these unfounded insinuations ; but, whatever may be the cause 
of them, we regard them as without the slightest foundation, 
and those who propagate such slanders against their brethren 
incur a responsibility and a degree of guilt which cannot be 
fully estimated in this life. 

In a future Number, the doctrine of man’s ability will be the 
subject of our inquiries. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1855. 


THE sixty-first General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
was held in the Union Church in St. Louis, and was opened with 
a sermon, on May 17th, by the Rev. Tuomas TH. Skinner, 
D.D., the Moderator of the last Assembly, from 1 John ii. 7, 8. 


* Defence, p. 27. + Ibid. pp. 28, 29. 

{ Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America: with an Appendix, A. D. 1855. New York: Published by 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, pp. 174. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness, once for all, to the “Daily New York 
Evangelist,” published during the sessions of the Assembly. In reporting the 
debates, we frequently use the words and sentences of the Evangelist, though 
the arrangement and impressions are our own. 
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The sermon was admirable; its positions guarded and undeni- 
able; the discussion clear and eloquent. After an ingenious 
introduction upon the old and the new in theology and Christian 
life, the subject was announced as the means of our denomina- 
tional success. Five points were made: 

I. We should guard against excessive denominationalism. 

II. We should regulate the principle of denominationalism. 

III. We are bound to increase our corporate strength. 

IV. To adapt our activity to its sphere and times. 

V. In our administrative measures to give a higher regard to 
the end for which the Church was designed. 

It was a source of much gratification to see a man beloved 
as is Dr. Skinner, one tried in troublous times and proved 
faithful, on an occasion so important, meeting with both pro- 
gressive and conservative wisdom the most critical question of 
the times, evincing on the one hand a sense of all that is due 
to ourselves as a Church, and on the other a catholic regard for 
Christianity as higher than any one branch of the Church, the 
instrument as nobly valuable for its end, but that end as grander 
than any means. 

The Rev. W1uurAM C. Wisner, D. D., was elected Moderator. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Reports were made from the seminaries connected with our 
Church. Events of a specially interesting character have oc- 
curred in connection with them, both before and since the meet- 
ing of the Assembly, and without confining ourselves to the 
reports made, we include both these classes of events. 

In addition to the endowment of $100,000 for the New York 
Seminary reported as completed last year, Mrs. Jacob Bell, a 
lady in that city, has presented the sum of $25,000 to endow 
the professorship of Church History, on the condition of being 
allowed to name the first professor on the foundation. The 
board of trustees unanimously accepted the endowment and 
Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., of Bowdoin College, being nomina- 
ted, was elected. We understand that there is already an endow- 
ment for this professorship yielding an income of $750, so that 
it is now fully established. Dr. Hitchcock is highly spoken of 
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as a man of varied information, philosophic in his cast of mind, 
and master of a brilliant style. 

Lane Seminary has been freed at last from the law suit 
which has so long been impending over it. The decision is tri- 
umphantly in its favor. The circumstances are briefly these: 
The bulk of the land on which the seminary is built was given 
by Mr. Kemper, who was a staunch Presbyterian of our branch 
of the Church. His brother, however, who prefers the other 
branch of the Church, has brought no less than three suits 
against the seminary. ‘The first-was to oust the professors, 
but the Court decided that the suit was brought too late; the 
second was in his own name against the trustees, but the de- 
cision was that he had no such right of visitation as authorized 
him to bring the suit in his own name. He then brought suit 
in the name of the State. This suit tried the merits of the 
case, which are, mainly, whether the trustees were or were not 
in connection with ‘the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.’ It was decided in 
our favor, and as no appeal has been taken, and the time for 
such appeal has expired, it stands as law in Ohio. 

The decree of the Judge is in very strong terms. It is as 
follows : 

“‘'The Court finds and decrees that the trustees of said in- 
stitution, the officers and members of the executive committee 
of said institution, the professors and teachers in said institu- 
tion or seminary, are and always have been, while in such con- 
nections with said institution or seminary, members of the 
Presbyterian Church, in good standing, under the care of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America; and in their religious character and pro- 
fessions have always conformed to the requirements of the laws 
incorporating said institution or seminary, and of the deed of 
James Kemper and others to the trustees of said seminary, Xe. 

‘The Court further finds and decrees that the trustees and 
officers of the Lane Seminary have not, in any respect or at 
any time, disregarded or broken the trusts confided to or im- 
posed upon them by the various donors and contributors to the 
funds real and personal, of the said institution, and by the 
said deed from James Kemper and others. On the contrary, 
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the Court finds and decrees, that they have, zn all respects and 
always, fully and faithfully, kept and performed each and all 
of the trusts of every kind, confided and imposed upon them 
by the various donors and contributors to the funds, real and 
personal, and all trusts of every kind, imposed by deed, statute 
law, or otherwise.” 

Meanwhile there is a remarkable providential opening in 
another quarter. Our Chicago and Galena friends were look- 
ing about for $100,000 to establish the North-Western Semi- 
nary, when a decision in the pending BLACKBURN case, which 
had been almost lost sight of, was given, which threw a very 
sudden and bright light upon their prospects. The Alton 
Presbytery Reporter for May gives the fullest account we have 
seen of the facts, and we condense the following statement 
from it. 

It appears that in 1835, Dr. Blackburn, who had a remark- 
ably far-reaching and comprehensive mind, conceived a plan 
for founding, in Illinois, a theological seminary for our 
Church. Immense masses of fine government lands being then 
thrown into market, he proposed to friends of the Church 
in the East, to give his personal services in entering lands 
for them on the following terms: Two dollars were to be 
paid him for each acre ; the land was entered at $1.25; twenty- 
five cents was retained by him as a compensation for his ser- 
vices and expenses, and the remaining fifty cents per acre was 
to be invested in lands to found the seminary. 

Proceeding on this plan Dr. Blackburn raised money enough 
to enter a little over 16,656 acres for the seminary. These 
entries were made in his own name. ‘The lands are situated in 
ten different counties, principally, however, in Macoupin and 
Montgomery. Dr. Blackburn lived at Carlinville, a village on 
the prairies about fifty miles from St. Louis, now on the great 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad, and for the purpose of secur- 
ing the location of the seminary there, certain citizens of that 
place paid to him a sum sufficient to purchase eighty acres of 
ground near the town. In May 1837, he gave a deed for all the 
land, including the eighty acres, to trustees to found a theo- 
logical seminary, the eighty acres being specified as its site. 

For many years lands in Illinois were unsaleable, and pre- 
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vious to 1845 the trustees sold 2000 acres to pay taxes and 
expenses, and in that year they procured a decree of Court 
authorising the transfer of the remaining lands to Illinois Col- 
lege, for the purpose of endowing a theological professorship. 
The motives of the trustees in this, we believe, were not ques- 
tioned, but the propriety of the transfer was much doubted. 
The contributors to the site received back their money. 

From January, 1851, and perhaps earlier, these lands be- 
came the subject of litigation between Illinois College and 
the heirs of Dr. Blackburn; and it was finally decided by the 
Court below, and confirmed by the Supreme Court, that the 
lands belonged to neither, but that the whole remaining 14,656 
acres must be placed in the hands of trustees, to carry out the 
intention of Dr. Blackburn—to found a theological seminary. 
This righteous decision, as it appears to us, is still more remark- 
able from the fact that the seminary was not represented before 
the Court at all. The decision was rendered by the Supreme 
Court in January last. 

It very soon occurred to the trustees of our North-Western 
Seminary, that as Dr. Blackburn was always known to be 
with us in sentiment, these lands would be rightfully used in 
building up a Presbyterian institution, and on the 31st of May, 
immediately on the rising of the Assembly, Rev. R. W. Patter- 
son and Rey. 8. G. Spees met the Blackburn trustees at Car- 
linville. President Sturtevant and Rev. L. M. Glover, were 
also present, as a committee from the trustees of Illinois Col- 
lege. A union of the Blackburn Seminary with the North 
Western was discussed and deemed on all hands desirable 
and practicable, and Rev. R. W. Patterson and Wm. H. 
Brown, Esq., of Chicago, and Rev. 8. G. Spees, and Charles 
S. Hempstead, Esq., of Galena, were elected members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Blackburn Seminary. 

The lands are considered worth about $100,000; and the Pro- 
vidence which has kept them until this moment and then placed 
them in the keeping of our Church, seems truly remarkable. 

In regard to our moral right to these lands an interesting 
statement has appeared from Rev. Amos P. Brown, of Rush- 
ville, Ill.* We quote Mr. Brown’s language: 


* N. Y. Evangelist, July 12, 1855. 
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‘“‘T took some pains to be acquainted with his (Dr. Black- 
burn’s) views in reference to his proposed seminary. The fol- 
lowing facts were communicated to me, in various and extended 
conversations: 

“The funds with which the lands were entered, were obtained 
by his own independent efforts, on his own individual responsi- 
bility. These funds were solicited, collected and expended in 
lands, for founding and endowing a theological seminary. His 
views were not to found a New England seminary in the West. 

‘My last conversation with him was but two or three weeks 
before his death. * * He conversed freely, and at great 
length, on the subject of my inquiries. He informed me that 
he had but the day before completed the documents conveying 
the seminary lands to trustees, by deed of trust or will, I am 
not certain which, for the specific object of establishing a theo- 
logical seminary. 

“T do know (from his own lips, in repeated and lengthy con- 
versations, and confirmed in the last, just before his death,) 
what his views were. They were to establish a western New 
School Presbyterian theological seminary, at or near Carlin- 
ville. For this the funds were solicited, contributed by the 
donors, invested in lands, and the lands conveyed to trustees. 
To appropriate the lands or funds arising from them to any 
other object, would be a palpable wrong. The money had been 
contributed to him for a specific object. His power and right 
thus to appropriate the money, was as perfect as it could have 
been had he contributed it wholly from his own private re- 
sources. That he intended to secure, and supposed he had 
secured its appropriation to that object, I am as certain as that 
Rey. Gideon Blackburn, D. D. spoke the truth, in the imme- 
diate prospect of death.” , 

We may add to this that two of the Editors of this Review 
were resident in Philadelphia when Dr. Blackburn was solicit- 
ing the funds for these lands; that they well remember that 
these funds were obtained by him for a Presbyterian seminary ; 
and that as to its “ school,” Dr. Blackburn evinced great solici- 
tude that it should be connected with the men who are now 
identified with our branch of the Church. 

The Auburn Seminary, it is known, has recently been revived, 
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a full faculty being now inaugurated. Efforts are also making 
to give increased efficiency to the Seminary of our brethren in 
Tennessee, of whose welfare we always hear with pleasure. 
The name of Tennessee is synonymous with unselfish devotion 
to the interests of our Church. 


New CHARTERS, AND LEGAL RELATIONS. 


In connection with the remarkable decisions of the Courts of 
Ohio and Illinois, we now place on record, at length, the char- 
ters obtained, within the past year, from the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


CuurcH ERECTION CHARTER. 


An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Passed March 31, 1855. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

1. Samuel T. Spear, Asa D. Smith, Edwin F. Hatfield, James W. 
McLane, Walter 8. Griffith, Oliver H. Lee, Norman White, William E. 
Dodge and Stephen H. Thayer, (designated for the purpose by the Gene- ~ 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which met in Philadelphia, in 
May, 1854,) and their successors in office, are hereby constituted a body 
corporate and politic, by the name of “ The Trustees of the Church Erec- 
tion Fund of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America,” for the purpose of aiding feeble congregations 
in connection with the said General Assembly in erecting houses of wor- 
ship, and by that name, they and their successors shall and may have 
perpetual succession. Provided that no money shall be furnished by said 
corporation for the erection of any house of worship in any State or Terri- 
tory, in which there shall exist at the time a law for the incorporation of 
religious societies, the title to which is not held by a religious corporation 
under and according to the laws of the respective States or Territories in 
which such places of worship are located. Provided also, that the title 
shall in no instance be vested in any priest, bishop or other ecclesiastic. 

2. The said corporation shall possess the general powers, and be sub- 
ject to the provisions, contained in Title 3 of Chapter 18 of the 1st part of 
the Revised Statutes, so far as the same are applicable and have not been 
repealed or modified. 

3. The management and disposition of the affairs and funds of said cor- 
poration shall be vested in the individuals named in the Ist section of this 
Act, and their successors in office, who shall remain in office for such 
period, and be displaced and succeeded by others, to be elected at such 
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time and in such manner as the said General Assembly shall direct and 
appoint; and such election shall be made, and the said funds shall be held 
and administered, invested and disposed of, for the purposes aforesaid, in 
conformity with the provisions of the plan adopted by the said General 
Assembly. 

4, The said corporation shall in law be capable of taking, receiving and 
holding any real or personal estate, which has been or may hereafter be 
given, devised, or bequeathed to them for the purposes of their incorpora- 
tion, or which shall accrue from the use of said fund ; but the said corpo- 
ration shall not take and hold real and personal estate above the sum of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

5. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

State of New York, 
Secretary’s Orrice, } 
(1. 8.) I have compared the preceding with the original law on 
sarap file in this office, and I do hereby certify that the same is a 
correct transcript therefrom, and of the whole of such 
original. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of 
Albany, this second day of April, 1855. 
A. G. JOHNSON, Dep. Secretary of State. 


CHARTER OF PRESBYTERIAN Howse. 
An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the Presbyterian House. 


Whereas, The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, which held its sessions in the First Presbyterian 
Church, on Washington Square, in the city of Philadelphia, in May, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, did appoint John A. 
Brown, Samuel H. Perkins, Charles 8. Wurts, Matthew W. Baldwin, and 
John C. Farr, Trustees of the Presbyterian Publication House, and re- 
commended that the said Board obtain an act of incorporation under the 
laws of this State, and that the said act should contain a general provision 
authorizing the said Trustees to hold in trust for said Assembly, any pro- 
perty committed to them by donations, bequests, or otherwise ; 

And whereas, Several gentlemen in the city of Philadelphia, feeling the 
necessity of some suitable place for the business of the societies and 
churches connected with the said Assembly, purchased a property for that 
purpose, which they are desirous of conveying to the said Trustees ; 

And whereas, The said Trustees will labor under serious disadvantages 
as to receiving and holding the title of said property, as well as any that 
may be committed to them by donations, bequests, or otherwise, in trust 
for said Assembly ; therefore, 

21. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That John A. Brown, Samuel H. Per- 
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kins, Charles 8S. Wurts, Matthew W. Baldwin, and John C. Farr, citizens 
of the United States and of this Commonwealth, and their successors, are 
hereby constituted and declared to be a body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “Tue TRUSTEES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Hovse;’ and as such shall 
have perpetual succession, and be able to sue and be sued, and to pur- 
chase and receive, take and hold, to them and their successors for ever, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, goods, money, and chattels, and all 
kinds of property and estate, which may be devised, or bequeathed, or 
given to them, or to the said Assembly for them, and the same to sell, 
alien, demise and convey ; also to make a common seal, and the same to 
alter and renew at their pleasure; and also to make such rules, by-laws, 
and ordinances, as may be needful for the government of said corporation, 
and not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of the United States 
and of this State: Provided always, That the clear yearly income of the 
real estate held by the said corporation shall not at any time exceed the 
sum of five thousand dollars. 

22. That the Trustees above named shall hold their office until the first 
day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, and 
until their successors are duly qualified to take their places, who shall be 
chosen by the said Assembly and their successors, who may, at any annual 
meeting, increase the number of said Trustees to ten, if in their judgment 
the interest of the churches under their care require it. 

23. That the said Assembly and their successors shall, at their annual 
meeting in each and every year, wherever held, elect at least five Trustees, 
who shall hold their office for one year, and until their successors are 
elected and qualified, provided that the said corporators shall be citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 

24. That the Trustees hereby incorporated, and their successors, shall, 
subject to the direction of the said Assembly and their successors, have 
full power to manage all funds, property and effects committed to their 
care by gift, purchase, bequest, or otherwise, and to execute any trusts 
confided to them by the said General Assembly or their successors, in 
such manner as shall be deemed most advantageous and not contrary to 
law, or the intention of the donor or testator. 

25. That the Act, entitled ‘An Act to incorporate the Trustees of the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Publication House,” approved the thirteenth 
day of April, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, he, 
and the same is, hereby repealed. 

HENRY K. STRONG, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WM. M. HIESTER, Speaker of the Senate. 


Approved the twenty-first day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. JAMES POLLOCK. 


It will be seen : 
1. That tHE Srare or OunI0, by her Court, has declared 
that the trustees, professors and members of the executive 
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committee of Lane Seminary are in connection with “the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America,” they being in connection with our Church. 

2. That tHE State oF ILuriNoIs, by her lower and higher 
Courts, has placed in the hands of trustees belonging to our 
Church, the lands deeded for a theological seminary by Dr. 
Blackburn, a minister of our Church before the division, thus 
deciding, that by the founding of a seminary in connection 
with our Church, the intention of the donor is bona fide car- 
ried out. 

3. That THE STaTE oF New York, through her Legislature 
and Executive, has recognized the right of our Church to 
use the chartered name, ‘‘The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America.” 

4, Tue State oF PENNSYLVANIA, by her Legislature and 
Executive, has taken the following action: In the year 1799, 
this State granted the original Act of Incorporation, by which 
the Presbyterian Church took the title, through her highest 
judicatory, of “The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” But this same 
State, in a charter granted unanimously by both Houses ‘of the 
Legislature, and immediately approved by the Governor, on the 
21st of April, 1855, has designated the highest judicatory of 
our Church by this identical title, “The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” In 
this charter, as will be observed, is a provision authorizing the 
Trustees to manage all property whatever committed to them, 
and to execute any trust whatever confided to them by the Grene- 
ral Assembly. Any further litigation as to legal rights, or the 
succession of the Church, of course becomes useless, as we have 
both rights and succession secured to us by the action of the 
same State which granted the original charter to the Church 
in 1799, and which, of course, is competent to explain its own 
intention, by a supplementary Act. The sum of the matter 
then is, that the State of Pennsylvania recognize the fact in 
law, laid down indeed in so many words by the Supreme Court, 
in the York case, (Com. vs. Johnson, et al.) that there has been, 
not a secession from, or disintegration, of the body chartered in 
1799, but a division of the same into two bodies, both belonging 
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to and proceeding from the original body, and both having 
rights under the original charter of 1799, and that all rights 
aré to be administered, and all privileges enjoyed under the 
charter in that view of the case. Thus our equal right to the 
succession, and our rights under the original charter of 1799, 
have been guarantied by the Legislative, Executive and Judi- 
cial authorities of Pennsylvania. It appears abundantly, 
therefore, from the action of these four great States, that the 
claims set up so freely by the other branch of the Church, to 
be the exclusive successors of our Church in law, are not only, 
considering the utterly disreputable character of the Exscinding 
Acts, in very bad taste, they seeking, as no honest men ought 
to do, to take advantage of their own wrong, but that they are 
utterly baseless and even ridiculous. 


PRESBYTERIAN HIsToRICAL SocIETY. 


Dr. Henry B. Smirn delivered the Address before the 


Assembly in behalf of this society. It is published in this. 


number of the Review. 


CuurcH ERECTION. 


Dr. McLane presented the report of the Trustees of the 
Church Erection Fund. It dwells mainly upon the efforts 
made by the trustees to complete the fund, which have not 
been entirely successful, about eighteen thousand dollars being 
yet needed to make up the entire sum of $100,000. It also 
argues, as we think satisfactorily, against the plan of 
using any part of the fund until the whole is made up, and 
closes with a reference to the charter obtained from the State 
of New York. The report was referred to a special commit- 
tee of ten, consisting of Drs. CAMPBELL and Lambert, Rev. 
Messrs. Norton, GRIDLEY, STERLING and DAsHIELL, and 
Elders Lambert, Boat, Mye@att and Hascatu. The commit- 
tee recommended the approval of the acceptance of the char- 
ter by the trustees; the re-election of Messrs. Griffrith, 
Dodge and Lee; the transfer of the fund—the trustees being 
now incorporated—to their treasurer; a resolution of thanks 
to the treasurer of the General Assembly, Anthony P. Halsey, 
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Esq., for his attention to this business while in his hands; and 
the re-appointing of the auditing committee of last year. 
These resolutions were adopted unanimously, and without 
debate. 

The sixth resolution related to an overture from the Presby- 
tery of Kalamazoo, proposing to alter Sections XII and XIV 
of the Church Erection Plan. The Presbytery considered the 
plan too stringent in some of its conditions of loan. The 
committee however reported against the change, and this was 
confirmed by a very large majority of the Assembly. 

The seventh resolution opposed the distribution of the fund 
before completion. There was some opposition to this, but it 
passed by a very large majority also. 

The remaining resolutions related to the completion of the 
fund ; these, as modified and finally adopted after a good deal 
of debate, in which Drs. McLAanz, BULLARD and CAMPBELL, the 
Moperator, Messrs. Hoyt, Day, Strona, WiLson, SPENCER, 
LAMBERT, STERLING and Basp took part, were to the effect 
that “the Synods be allowed to assume the assessment made 
by the trustees; that the Synods be now interrogated as to 
what has been done, and as to what amount they will individu- 
ally pledge themselves to secure in payment of this assessment, 
and that the trustees be empowered to employ any agency they 
may deem necessary to complete the fund.” The Synods 
were then called upon in accordance with the resolutions. 

A devoted friend of the Church has recently offered to give 
$1,000 if the requisite number of gentlemen can be found to 
unite with him in giving each the same sum to complete this 
fund. We earnestly hope that this liberal offer will not be 
made in vain. It is a reproach to the Church that the fund 
languishes. If this plan should not succeed, we concur en- 
tirely with the Moderator and others in the Assembly, that 
an energetic agent should be appointed at once by the trustees 
themselves, to press this matter to completion. We hope 
that there will be no further reliance on resolutions and assess- 
ments, but that a living man will be appointed to shame us 
eloquently into closing this fund, already much too long 
uncompleted. 

VOL. IV.—17T 
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Epvucation Commitrrer. Coizteces. INFIRM MINISTERS. 


The Education Committee presented their report, drawn 
up by Rev. George Duffield, Jr. They had directed their spe- 
cial efforts to the obtaining a secretary, and had unanimously 
elected Rey. Dr. Bullard to that office. He had felt compelled 
to decline the office, but so impressed were the Commit- 
tee with the importance of his services to the Church, that they 
had not made any other appointment. The Committee give a 
general view of the condition of the cause, showing a great 
neglect in our churches of this most vital interest. 

The report was referred to a special committee, consisting 
of Prof. Smrru, Rey. T. J. SuepuEerD, Rev. Gipron 8. WHITE, 
J. Marsuauy Paut, M. D., and Jostan W. Fatrrietp. The 
Committee subsequently reported the following, which was 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, 1, That the first resolution adopted by the Assembly of the last 
year, as given on p. 506 of the Minutes, be so amended as to read, that, “A 
Committee of fifteen ministers and members of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which number five shall always be laymen, shall be appointed by the 
General Assembly, to be called, ‘The Standing Committee on Education 
for the Ministry ;’ seven of whom shall reside in or near the city of Phila- 
delphia. Five members of this Committee shall constitute a quorum ; but 
for the election of a Secretary of Education, or for action upon his salary, 
a majority shall be necessary to a quorum.” 

Resolved, 2. This Committee, as thus enlarged, shall divide itself into 
three equal classes, the first, second and third, whose terms of office shall 
expire, respectively, in one, two and three years. The General Assembly 
shall annually elect, after the present year, five members of this Com- 
mittee for three years, to fill such vacancies. It shall also, each year, fill 
any vacancy which may have occurred in the other classes. The Committee 
shall have power, by the vote of a majority, to fill any vacancies occurring 
in the interval between the sessions of two Assemblies, for such an interval. 

Resolved, 3. That it is inexpedient for this Assembly to proceed to the 
election of a General Secretary of Education, but that it direct the Stand- 
ing Committee to procure for that office, if possible, the services of the 
Rev. Artemas Butuarp, D.D., of St. Louis. 

Resolved, 4. That this Assembly earnestly commend the whole subject 
of Education for the ministry to the special care of the Synods, Presby- 
teries and churches, exhorting them to use all diligence in searching out 
suitable candidates for the ministry, and to increased faithfulness in train- 
ing them for the whole work of the ministry ; and that all the churches be 
requested to take up annual collections for this most important object. 
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On motion of the Rev. Dr. Bu.arp, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 


Resolved, That the Trustees of those Colleges within our bounds which 
originated in the action of any of the Synods connected with this Assem- 
bly, and the Colleges which now report to said Synods, be requested to 
make a report annually, before the 15th of April, to the Education Com- 
mittee, to be incorporated in their annual report to the Assembly. 


This resolution is one of great importance. Let any one who . 
loves our Church sit down deliberately, with the map of the 
United States before him, and examine how many colleges are 
under our efficient control. Mo Church can exist without its own 
colleges—and where are ours ? 

The Committee on INFIRM MINISTERS, appointed by the 
Assembly of 1854, presented their Report, stating in substance 
that in consequence of the several plans now before the Church, 
requiring much expenditure, they deemed it inexpedient to 
make any specific recommendation. This report was, on mo- 
tion, referred to the Committee on Education. The mover 
stated as his reason, that the whole subject of the ministry 
seemed to belong more especially to that standing committee 
than to any other. ‘ 

It is hoped that the Committee will not neglect this subject. 
No class of men deserve more from the Church than the faithful 
ministry worn out in its service. They are men usually who 
do not complain. They bear what is laid upon them, in silence. 
But what shall we say of the Church that receives the prime 
of their life, their strength, their learning, their genius, and 
their piety, and then leaves them the moment they can work no 
longer, to perish ? 

The spirit of the Levitical institutions was far different from 
this. Full provision, by Divine authority, was made for every 
priest. If, because under the freedom of the gospel no 
specific proportion of our income is required to be set apart for 
this purpose, we neglect it, we only show ourselves unworthy 
of gospel freedom. We wish civil and ecclesiastical officers 
would study God’s Institute more. Coleridge declared that 
the Old Testament is the statesman’s best manual. We will 
quote two or three verses which show the spirit of these lawss 
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And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy 
harvest. 

And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and the stranger. 
I am the Lorp your God. 

THOU SHALT RISE UP BEFORE THE HOARY HEAD, AND HONOR THE FACE OF 
THE OLD MAN, AND FEAR THY Gop. I am Tue Lorp. 


How affecting the prayer of the Psalmist: ‘ Now also when 
I am old and gray-headed, O God, forsake me not.” And when 
we think of the conduct of the Church in this respect, we feel 
the wisdom of his choice, “Let me fall into the hands of God, 
and not into the hands of men,” for His promise is, ‘‘ Even to 
your old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you. 
I have made and I will bear; even I will carry, and will de- 
liver you.” 

The hard commercial doctrine of this age—so much work for 
so many dollars, and the workman to be turned off the moment 
he cannot work; the doctrine of the political economist touch- 
ing demand and supply—finds no countenance in the word of 
God. Its spirit is that men—and especially Christ’s flock— 
are brethren; that every man must do his duty and accomplish 
all he can for Christ, but that we are to care for each other, 
and the sick, the wounded, and the aged, are to be tenderly 
borne in the centre of the army, the strong caring for the weak. 
The arrangement for the infirm ministry, of course, is to be 
wisely made, so as to exclude the unworthy; but we hope some 
of our very best minds will give their attention to it. 

The following gentlemen constitute the Education Committee 
as enlarged: Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., 
Rey. John Jenkins, Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Rev. Henry Dar- 
ling, Rev. Thomas J. Shepherd, William Purves, Hon. William 
Jessup, LL. D., Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., William Adams, 
D. D., John J. Owen, D. D., Rev. A. Augustus Wood, James 
B. Pinneo, Norman White, Jesse W. Benedict, Esq. 


PRESBYTERIAN House. PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


The Trustees of the Presbyterian House, and the Committee 
appointed to secure the Philadelphia portion of the purchase- 
money, presented their reports on Wednesday, May 23. 
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The amount required from Philadelphia, $12,500, has been 
all secured, and the purchasers of the property are ready to 
transfer it to the Trustees of the Assembly, so soon as the re- 
maining $12,500 shall have been raised elsewhere than in 
Philadelphia. 

We have already given at length the charter obtained by the 
Trustees from the State of Pennsylvania. 

It cost a good deal of trouble to obtain it. Opposition was 
made officially to it by the exscinding branch of the Church 
through the “ Presbyterian Board of Publication.” The ground 
of this opposition was stated by them to be an objection, not to 
the charter itself, but only to the name of the House, which 
was originally intended to be “The Presbyterian Publication 
House.”’ This statement, in regard to the sole ground of their 
opposition, was repeated by them in every form, official and 
otherwise, as well as by all connected with that branch of the 
Church who o-operated with them in regard to this matter 
both at Philadelphia and at Harrisburg, while the charter was 
before the Legislature. After a variety of movements on both 
sides, unnecessary to be here detailed, the Board of Publication 
authorized Rev. Mr. Happersett to visit Harrisburg in reference 
to this matter, and our Trustees also authorized the Secretary ~ 
of the Publication Committee, with a colleague minister, to go 
there for a similar purpose. These agents agreed upon a com- 
promise, and the agent of the Board of Publication went to 
Philadelphia with the charter as mutually agreed upon, and as 
it has now been passed, and obtained the consent of the Board 
of Publication to it. On his return the charter was passed, as 
we have already stated, unanimously by both Houses of the 
Legislature, and approved by the Governor. It has therefore 
every moral and legal sanction that a great Settlement can 
have, and is wnalterable, so long as truth and honesty are 
characteristic of Presbyterians. 

Rev. W. H. Spencer, Secretary of the Publication Commit- 
tee, presented its third Annual Report. 

The report first gives a full sketch of the origin of the Pub- 
lication movement, showing that its progress was gradual, that 
the first movement was rather Calvinistic than Presbyterian, and 
that the plans had enlarged with the felt wants of the move- 
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ment. The principles upon which the enterprise should be con- 
ducted are then stated, also at considerable length. 

The attention of the Committee, which has been for most of 
the year without a permanent Sceretary, has been directed very 
much to the measures necessary to secure the portion of the 
means required to be subscribed in Philadelphia to pay for the 
Presbyterian House. Most of the money to be raised out of 
the city is still to be obtained. Four tracts, however, have been 
published, Almanacs for 1854 and 1855, the Confession of Faith, 
Form of Government, and Shorter Catechism. Tract No. 8, 
“ Tow shall man be just with God?” by Rev. Albert Barnes, 
has also been published in book form. The Presbyterian Book 
Store has been opened; but the Committee cannot go vigorously 
into the publication of books and tracts until they see their way 
clear to the securing of the sum which will place the Presby- 
terian House beyond contingency. As soon as that is accom- 
plished, the Church, they trust, will furnish them with the 
means for efficiently prosecuting their work. 

The report was referred to a committee of nine, Drs. Mc- 
Lane and Lampert, Rev. Messrs. E. D. NEILL, STERLING, 
Lusk, and Post, and Elders Lampert, Derive and PAUL. 
This Committee subsequently reported as follows, and their 
report was adopted unanimously and without debate : 


The Committee to whom was referred the Report of the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian House, and of the Publication Committee, have considered 
the same and report the following Preamble and Resolutions, for the 
adoption of the Assembly, namely : 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, by an Act 
approved by the Governor, April 21, 1855, incorporated “The Trustees of 
the Presbyterian House,” in Philadelphia, who are by said Act to be 
elected by this body, therefore 

Ltesolved, by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America: 1. That the said Charter be, and the same is 
hereby, accepted; and that the Trustees, created by said Act of incorpora- 
tion, be directed to perform all the duties required by their appointment. 

Resolved, 2. That the said Trustees be directed to give such official noti- 
fication to the proper authorities of the State of Pennsylvania, as may be 
necessary, of the acceptance of the Charter by the General Assembly. 

Resolved, 3. That the Assembly do now elect ten Trustees under this 
Charter, five of whom shall be ministers, and five laymen, all of whom 
shall be connected with some Presbytery or church under the care of the 
General Assembly. 
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Resolved, 4. That the first meeting of the Trustees shall be at such time 
and place as shall be fixed by the Trustee first elected, or in case of his 
inability to act, the Trustee next elected, who shall act as Chairman, until 
the Board is constituted by the election of a President and Secretary. 

Resolved, 5. That the Trustees, at their first meeting, be directed to 
divide themselves into two portions, and in such manner that there shall 
always be in the Board five ministers and five laymen. 

Resolved, 6. That, in electing these Trustees, a nomination shall be 
made in the Assembly, and that the election shall be by ballot on the day 
following that on which the nomination is made. 

Resolved, 7. That these Trustees be directed to keep an accurate record 
of all their proceedings, and report the same annually to the Assembly. 

Resolved, 8. That these Trustees be directed to take such measures for 
raising the amount pledged by the last Assembly, for the purchase of the 
‘‘ Presbyterian House,” as they may deem expedient and proper. 

Resolved, 9. That the action of the Publication Committee, as reported 
to the Assembly, be approved, and the Committee be instructed to proceed 
officially in discharging the duties of their appointment; and that a brief 
synopsis of their Report be published in the Appendix to the Minutes, 
under the direction of the Stated Clerk. 

Resolved, 10. That the members of the Committee, whose term of office 
expires during these sessions of the Assembly, namely, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Rey. Nathan S. S. Beman, D. D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., 
Rey. William Eagleton, D. D., and Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., be reélected. 

Resolved, 11. That the Report of the Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian House, and that of the Publication Committee, having been 
audited, be approved. 

Resolved, 12. That the Trustees of the Presbyterian House be directed 
to report to the next Assembly a plan of rules and regulations for the 
government of said Trustees in the discharge of their duties. 

As Trustees of the Presbyterian House, the following individuals were 
elected: John A. Brown, M. W. Baldwin, Charles 8. Wurts, Samuel H. 
Perkins, John C. Farr, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D., 
Rey. Benjamin J. Wallace, Rey. Henry Darling, and Rey. David H. 
Riddle, D. D. 


An important resolution was subsequently adopted on motion 
of Dr. BuLLARD, empowering the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
TIouse, provided it be in accordance with the terms of the 
charter, to hold the title of any Presbyterian churches that 
may choose to make them their trustees. 

It was mentioned that in some States, as in Missouri, there 
is no provision for the incorporation of boards of trustees 
of churches. In reply to the objection that the income of the 
Trustees of the Presbyterian House might grow to be too large, 
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it was stated that the matter might be so arranged that the 
title, but not the income, would come into the hands of the 
Board. 

It may be proper to mention that by a formal vote of the 
Assembly, the name “ Doctrinal Tract Committee” was changed 
to “ Presbyterian Publication Committee.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 


We now come to the most exciting topic of the Assembly. 
We shall endeavor to give our readers a full view of it, of 
the debate which sprung up, and of the spirit of the Assembly 
in relation to it. 

Several memorials having been received on the subject of 
such domestic missionary cases as are excluded by the rules of 
the American Home Missionary Society, the Committee of 
Bills and Overtures reported in favor of referring the whole 
subject to the Committee on Church Extension. Some debate 
ensued on the question whether a committee of western men 
should not be appointed, but it appearing that three of the 
committee (Dr. Buntarp, Prof. Tomson, and Mr. Wieut, 
of Chicago,) were from the West, and the suggestion being 
made that it was desirable to interest the East in the enterprise, 
the Assembly adopted the report of the Committce of Bills and 
Overtures. 

The Committee on Church Extension, after giving the sub- 
ject a very thorough investigation, made their report, which 
was ordered to be read article by article. Every word was 
canvassed, and the report, as amended, was adopted as follows : 


The Committee on Church Extension, to whom were referred the Over- 
tures and Memorials on the subject of Home Missions, from the Third and 
Fourth Presbyteries of Philadelphia, the Synod of Iowa, and the Presby- 
teries of Chicago and Iowa City, respectfully report: That their attention 
has been especially directed to those cases of Home Missionary effort, 
which are excluded by the rules of the American Home Missionary 
Society. Such are, for example, the employment of Synodical, Presby- 
terial, and generally of exploring or itinerant Presbyterian Missionaries, 
and the planting of Presbyterian Churches in advance of all others in 
towns and neighborhoods, and the founding of churches within the char- 
tered limits of cities and large villages. 

The Form of Government of our Church, chapter XVIII, expressly 
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authorizes the inferior judicatories to apply to the General Assembly for 
missionary assistance, and in express terms authorizes the Assembly to 
send missionaries to any part of the Church. The principles of our Pres- 
byterianism, applicable to this subject, are, that the Church is one; that, 
in accordance with this idea, the stronger parts of the Church must assist 
the weaker, and that the reservoir into which the surplus shall flow to be 
equalized and distributed, is the General Assembly. It is obvious that 
the details of the reception and distribution of funds for this object cannot 
be arranged by the whole body of the Assembly, but that the Assembly 
must employ some agency for this purpose; and our opinion is that it is 
entirely free to choose any agency whatever. Of course it may operate 
through a voluntary association like the American Home Missionary 
Society ; but your Committee do not conceive that its use of that Society 
for specific purposes either gives that Society a right to control the whole 
subject of Church Extension for our denomination, or releases the General 
Assembly from its own obligation to do so. The older and richer Synods, 
indeed, do not feel so much the pressure of this necessity, as they are able 
to afford the needed supplementary aid from their own resources ; but it 
is urged upon us from the more new and destitute portions of our Church, 
that our interests are grievously suffering, because neither the American 
Home Missionary Society nor any other agency meets their wants in cer- 
tain respects, such as those which have been already mentioned; and their 
appeal in this behalf is made just where the Constitution of our Church 
directs that it should be made—to the General Assembly itself. 

This being obviously, therefore, a case which cannot be reached so 
effectually by any action of the inferior judicatories, your Committee can- 
not see how the Assembly can refuse to exercise, in regard to it, that 
power of “superintendence of the concerns of the whole Church,” ex- 
pressly confided to it by the Constitution. They therefore recommend 
the following action: 

Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly hereby establishes a Standing 
Comiittee, to be called “The Church Extension Committee,” a majority 
of whom shall reside in or near the city of Philadelphia. This Committee 
shall have no other powers than those conferred by the Assembly; and 
the functions now assigned to them are those of employing Presbyterial, 
Synodical, and other Presbyterian itinerant or exploring Agents, and 
affording aid in such exceptional cases as those already mentioned, and 
also the receiving and disbursing of funds for these objects. 

2. That, in recommending this course of action, the General Assembly 
distinctly declare that it is not their intention thus to establish an Eccle- 
siastical Board, or to interfere with the proper functions of the American 
Home Missionary Society, but, as heretofore, they recommend that Society 
to the confidence and codperation of the churches under their care. 

3. That the Standing Committee on Church Extension, now constituted, 
shall consist of fifteen members, to be chosen by the Assembly in such 
manner as the Assembly may direct, and the Committee shall, at its first 
meeting, divide itself into three equal parts, to serve respectively one, 
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two, and three years, but the same persons shall be reéligible at the pleas- 
ure of the Assembly. 

4. Five members of the Committee shall be a quorum; but in order to 
elect any salaried officer of the Committee, or to increase or diminish the 
salary of the same, a majority of the Committee shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum. The Committee shall have power to fill any vacancies 
occurring while the Assembly is not in session, and they shall make an 
annual report to the Assembly of all their proceedings. 


We give as full a sketch of the debate as our limits will 
admit. 

Mr. SnzEp (Iowa) opposed the part of the report which dis- 
claimed the establishment of an ecclesiastical board. That was 
the very thing he wanted. The greatest blunder we ever 
committed, as a denomination, was our quarrel with the “ Old 
School,” on the subject of voluntary societies. It was the 
practice of pilots on the river when they ran their boats into a 
“pocket,” to put on steam and “back water.” Our Church 
has been driven into a “pocket,” and we must “back out”’ 
before we can “ go ahead.” 

Ile believed that the necessity of a measure like this is not 
at all appreciated by men at the East. We can hardly over- 
rate the growth of the West. Te believed that in the single 
State of Iowa, there is an increase of nearly one hundred 
thousand a year, and among them a fair proportion of Presby- 
terians. In the valley of the Desmoines alone, there were, he 
was told, two hundred Presbyterians settled in one year. But 
certainly there is nothing like this proportion in the organiza- 
tion of Presbyterian churches. He believed that if a proper 
exploring agency were employed, we could form a hundred 
new churches in Iowa in two or three years. There is a pre- 
liminary work to be done before the American Home Mission- 
ary Society can commence its task. No Presbyterian can hope 
to succeed without this. He then spoke of the other points 
in which the rules of the Society operated to the disadvantage 
of Presbyterians, and remarked: Our Congregational brethren 
have their supplementary means to do this work for them. 
When the A. H. M. S. cannot aid them, the Connecticut 
Missionary Society can; and if that does not do it, the Free 
Missionary Society is ready to come to their aid. We alone 
are dependent solely upon the A. H. M. §8., and where this 
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cannot aid us, we are helpless. He did not complain of 
the Society; its rules might be all right, but he did com- 
plain of the Church which allowed her children to be helpless. 
These rules are death and ruin to us at the West, unless we 
pursue the plan of the Congregationalists, supplement them 
by agencies of our own. His remarks were continued at con- 
siderable length, but we have endeavored to give their spirit. 

Rey. J. JEWELL, (Northern Pennsylvania,) moved to strike 
out the phrase “that it is not their intention thus to establish 
an ecclesiastical board.” He said that there was no use in 
concealing the real purpose of this movement. He did not 
like to be Janus-faced, nor to see the Assembly deny that it 
was establishing an ecclesiastical board, when it was doing so 
in reality. 

Dr. McLane hoped that the words would not be stricken 
out. Many would be willing to appoint such a supplementary 
committee who would oppose the establishment of an ecclesi- 
astical board. 

Mr. Strone, (Western New York,) thought that this question 
ought not to be complicated with that of ecclesiastical boards. 
We ought not to fly in the face of our former history. 

Mr. ATTERBURY, (Indiana,) concurred in this. He thought 
that we ought not to be too precipitate in separating from the 
American Home Missionary Society, if such separation is to 
take place. Perhaps it would come—he thought it would; but 
we ought to wait until Providence makes the path of duty 
clear. 

Mr. JEWELL withdrew his motion, but it was immediately 
renewed by Dr. CAMPBELL, who said that he thought this As- 
sembly was as wise and competent to conduct the business of 
Home Missions as the Society at New York. He thought the 
true policy of the Church was to do its own work. Suppose 
that our missionary churches had all been in the habit of 
looking to their own Church for aid, and of receiving it there 
instead of from a society without the Church, how much 
livelier would have been the sympathy between our churches 
and the Assembly! He felt more and more disinclined to 
these voluntary societies. He had some experience in this 
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matter. He did not advocate a rupture with the American 
Home Missionary Society, but he had no doubt that such a 
rupture was inevitable. He did not indeed feel comfortable 
under the thought of having this Society take from us the 
associations, sympathy and funds which we have helped to ac- 
cumulate there. But he did not think it wise to be helpless 
when the crisis should come. We ought to have something 
around which we can rally, and on which we may fall back in 
such a contingency. When Dr. Charles Hall died, he (Dr. C.) 
and others urged upon the Executive Committee of the Society 
the fact that they had now an opportunity to satisfy the 
Presbyterian Church of their impartiality as between the 
two denominations. [Dr. CAMPBELL was understood not to 
intend any reflection whatever upon Dr. Hall, nor to ex- 
press any opinion on his course, but to imply that the fact of 
the vacancy afforded an opportunity of showing the future 
intentions of the Society, in their appointment of a Secretary.] 
If they had appointed, as they were strongly urged to do, a 
man satisfactory to the whole Presbyterian Church; for ex- 
ample, a man from the West who knew all these fields and 
sympathized with these brethren who ask our aid to day, all 
would have been harmonious. But neither these requests, nor 
amore deliberate movement on the part of several gentlemen 
to secure such an appointment, had any effect, and the Presby- 
terian Church has no reliable representative in the secretary- 
ship of the Society, to day. He would not say that a rupture 
with the Presbyterian Church was sought by the Society, but 
its officers could hardly have pursued a course more directly 
calculated to effect it. 

Mr. SHERWoop, (Western New York,) stated that he had 
had some experience in matters of this kind. His Presbytery 
had taken some such action, but the momentum of the Home 
Missionary Society overpowered them. He was indifferent as 
to this plan, not because it was too strong, but because it was 
not strong enough; he did not believe any thing could be done 
by our Church until we take separate ground, and do our own 
work. That time, he believed, was at hand, and he wished to 
take no action that would prevent its speedy arrival. 
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Dr. SkInNER. ‘What is the meaning of the expression in 
the Preamble, ‘planting churches in advance of all others?” 

To this it was replied by a member of the Committee, that 
the meaning was merely that in new countries where there is 
no church organization of any kind, it was supposed to be 
desirable, as a denomination, to plant churches as well as sus- 
tain them when planted. Exactly the same idea might be ex- 
pressed thus, “ planting churches where none now exist.” It 
did not refer at all to forestalling other denominations. 

Mr. WALLACE said that if brethren would examine the 
phraseology of the report, they would see that it does not 
attempt to bind any future Assembly, in respect to the principle 
of ecclesiastical boards. It simply declares that by this action 
the present Assembly do not mean to establish one. The com- 
mittee proposed to be established certainly is not a board, 
nor is one necessary for the functions to be performed by 
it. There is a vital distinction between a committee and a 
board, and if he were not unwilling to take up the time of the 
Assembly, he would endeavor to explain that difference. At 
present, he would merely throw out this idea for the consid- 
eration of brethren. So far from their being the same thing, 
when a committee is appointed we actually relinquish the very 
distinctive idea of a board, for a board is that which comes 
between the Assembly and the executive committee. On our 
plan, the Assembly is the Board. 

Dr. CAMPBELL withdrew his motion to strike out the clause 
declaring that the Assembly by this action did not mean to 
establish a board. The three sections of the preamble were 
severally adopted, and the first two resolutions. 

The report, as brought in, contained the following as the 
third resolution : 

“3, That it be recommended to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in employing general agents, to exempt them 
in future from the duty of exploring the destitutions of the 
country and forming new churches, leaving such work to the 
respective denominations associated in that Society.” 

C. R. Ropert, Esq., of New York city, said that though 
reluctant to debate the question, he could not sit still, lest his 
silence should be interpreted into approval of the scheme pro- 
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posed. In reference to the remarks of Dr. Campbell, he stated 
that the protest against the appointment of the successor of 
Dr. Hall was not communicated to him, (Mr. Noyes,) until the 
very day he had called his people to announce his acceptance 
of an invitation which had been tendered to him for weeks before. 
He thought that unless the Assembly was fully prepared to 
take the final step of committing all its benevolent operations 
to ecclesiastical boards, it should be careful not to adopt such a 
scheme as the one proposed. He thought it very strange that 
while our “Old School” brethren are attributing their prin- 
cipal difficulties to the influence of boards, we should be so 
eager to run into them. He did not believe that the laity of 
the Church were prepared for any such change of policy. He 
knew of many influential men who would reluctantly continue 
their relation to the Church if such is to be our future policy. 
The wants of the West have been the great consideration which 
has induced eastern churches to fall in thus far, with the 
ecclesiasticizing policy of recent Assemblies. But there must 
be an end to such concessions. When an abandonment of the 
distinctive principles on which our denomination is founded, is 
demanded, there will be hesitation, if nothing more. He then 
spoke of his warm sympathies with the West; of his first visit 
to it, twenty-seven years ago; of the great work which the 
American Home Missionary Society has done there, and 
avowed his belief that the Society, if trusted, and time be given, 
will do all that is required or desired. 

Dr. BULLARD would resist “to the bitter end” all projects 
for the establishment of ecclesiastical boards. He felt obliged 
for the important distinction hinted at between a committee 
and a board, which he hoped would be developed. No denom- 
ination was ever in a better condition to frame a wise and 
efficient system of operations. We have the experience of both 
societies and boards to guide us. 

Voluntary societies tend, from the very nature of the case, 
to concentration of power. It is so in reality; there is not one 
of the voluntary societies that is subject to any efficient con- 
trol. I know what I say; I have been connected as an officer 
with more than one of them. There is more responsibility in 
regard to the American Board than any other of the institutions 
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not denominational, the Board sitting three days, and affording 
some opportunity for discussion. But how is it with the great 
Societies? They meet to hear an annual report, and speeches by 
men previously appointed. At the meeting where the officers 
are elected, some half dozen or a dozen persons are present, 
and a ticket, all cut and dried by the Secretaries, or at furthest 
by the Executive Committee, is ‘put through.”’ He appealed to 
every one acquainted with the facts whether this is not the 
way their matters are managed. It is idle to say that the con- 
tributors may all come if they choose. They are not expected 
to come; they feel that their presence is not sought. What 
control has the Christian community over these Societies? The 
election is a farce. We all know that we have but one 
resource against them—that is the resource of starvation. We 
must tear down the whole edifice before we can reach any 
offender that may be detected in them. 

Boards are only voluntary societies with an ecclesiastical 
stamp upon them. Our brethren of the other branch of the 
Church, seeing the undeniable evils of voluntary societies, 
swung over to the opposite extreme, and exemplified the truth 
of the old adage, that extremes meet. We have not been con- 
tending for a shadow in opposing ecclesiastical boards, nor are 
we satisfied with a name when we prefer committees. There 
is a principle as important as the safety of the Church involved 
in this controversy; and if we are wise, we shall now, while 
the matter is manageable, avoid the obvious evils of both these 
systems. Let us learn and act upon the broad distinction 
between a committee and a board; let us never place ourselves 
at the mercy of a set of men who will rule us while we imagine 
ourselves free. 

He felt also that we have learned something by experience 
about this principle of codperation. No doubt codperation 
is possible within certain bounds, and under proper limitations. 
But unquestionably we have been running it into the ground. 
He had nothing to say of the past. The Home Missionary 
Society has done a great work, and perhaps has done it more 
effectively than if it had been attempted by the separate action 
of the denominations associated in it. But there must be a limit 
to this codperation. The union of incongenial or hostile ele- 
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ments does not constitute strength. So long as from the 
weakness of the denominations they must unite, the very pres- 
sure of that necessity will create union. But when they grow 
to be able to act alone, it is idle to prevent the individual 
impulses which no culture or pressure can destroy. Better lei 
them act alone ; they will not only do more, but will really act 
more harmoniously. There will be a chance for the play of the 
courtesies of Christian feeling. He did not doubt that our 
separate action was a great peace measure. We have outgrown 
the measures of codperation which were once so well fitted to 
us. Now we have no alternative but to go alone. The whole 
subject of codperation—the terms and points on which we can 
unite with other denominations, and the matters on which we 
must go alone—deserves a new and thorough investigation. 

Mr. SNEED expressed his deep satisfaction with the light 
which this discussion was throwing upon matters which had 
greatly agitated him. The distinction between a committee 
and a board was one entirely new to him, and one with which 
he was greatly delighted. It struck him at once as affording a 
way out of all our difficulties. 

Mr. Witty (San Francisco,) earnestly deprecated the 
effects that would result from a separation between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in the Home Missionary work. 
He gave a sketch of the greatness and extent of California, and 
showed how much had been accomplished by union-effort in 
exploring the country; in planting churches; in the support 
of a religious newspaper and a College, and kindred enterprises. 
He spoke warmly of the pleasant feeling of codperation which 
existed on the Pacific, and trusted that nothing would occur to 
interrupt it. 

Mr. Spencer thought that for the very purpose of effecting 
such a union as that so finely described as existing in California, 
the proposed measure must be adopted. Union to be cordial, 
must be free. 

Dr. Smiru (New York Seminary,) moved to strike out the 
third section. The report, as he understood it, contemplates 
one thing, the discussion another. The report simply pro- 
vides for certain exigencies in the missionary work, by 
the appointment of a Committee. It disclaims all purpose 
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to appoint a board. If there be a defect in the practical work- 
ing of the Home Missionary Society—and he believed there 
was—then let a committee be appointed for the specific 
purpose of supplying it. But the discussion has gone far 
beyond this, and embraces the whole subject of the establish- 
ment of a board, and contemplates a permanent separation 
from the Home Missionary Society. Now, the ties which bind 
us to that Society are quite too strong and too venerable to be 
thus rudely severed. He did not believe the churches were 
favorable to such a project. We are talking as if the Home 
Missionary Society were some hostile foe, some outside power 
which we must encounter and defeat before we can go on in our 
Master’s work at the West. But it is our own organ; our own 
men form part of it; the Stated Clerk of this Assembly is one 
of the Executive Committee. Nearly all the Presbyterianism 
we have in this great field is the product of its labors. We do 
not wish to separate from it. And to propose to this Society 
to forego all its exploring work, is to divest it of its missionary 
character. 

He voted for the Committee only on the ground that it is as 
a remedy for a distinct want. If it is to be understood as the 
inauguration of a new policy, as constructing a permanent 
board for the prosecution of our home missionary work, he 
would oppose it on several grounds: as inadequate in its pro- 
visions—as adopting a plan of benevolent action to which he 
had always been opposed—and as located at the wrong place. 
He would have preferred a simpler form of accomplishing the 
object, but as this had been agreed upon by the Committee, he 
would vote for it. 

Mr. WALLACE said that he felt it his duty to state that the 
section under debate (the third section as reported,) was not in 
the original draft ; that it was not inserted either by Philadel- 
phians or by western men, but by the friends of the Home 
Missionary Society from New York. He was aware that this 
statement of an occurrence in committee might be considered 
unparliamentary, but he knew that it was not objectionable to 
any member of the Committee, and it was, he supposed, very 
important that it should be known. He represented, in part, 
the city of Philadelphia, and was acquainted with the views of 
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the brethren there. He knew none who were in favor of 
ecclesiastical boards, though nearly all liked the plan of com- 
mittees, and felt that our Church not only had a right, but was 
under obligation to care for its own denominational interests. 
For himself, he had nothing to do with this section, and was 
entirely willing that it should be stricken out. 

Dr. SKINNER was decidedly in favor of a committee, as now 
contemplated. He did not doubt that there was a want which 
it is indispensable for us to undertake to supply. He did not 
know how we could do it in any other way. But there is other 
home missionary work which can be better done by codpera- 
ting with other denominations. Besides, for us to leave the 
Home Missionary Society would be to leave our own. It is 
ours; we have an inheritance in it which we cannot abandon. 
The Congregationalists are one with us in all essential particu- 
lars. Our plans of operation ought to contemplate no such 
thing as separation. 

Mr. Hoyt moved to insert ‘ Except where these two denomi- 
nations unite in appointing the same agent for exploration.” 

Dr. SmirH thought that this relieved the difficulty somewhat, 
but did not remove it. The feature of exploration was essential 
to the efficiency, if not the existence of the Home Missionary 
Society. 

Mr. McLuay, (Mobile,) stated that in the South-West the 
Home Missionary Society does our Church nothing but injury. 
He could not say that it was not doing a useful work in other 
parts of the Church, but in the Synod of Mississippi it had 
never expended a dollar. They did not complain of this, as 
they gave nothing to the Society. There was a worse evil 
even than want of aid; it was the want of some agency to 
bring out benevolent feeling. They had been longing for some 
new agency which would first, command public confidence and 
elicit the benevolent action of the churches, and secondly, sup- 
ply the real wants that exist. Finding no other plan available, 
their Synod had undertaken their own home missionary work, 
and so soon as they undertook it, an interest was awakened, and 
more churches had been formed and strengthened in the com- 
paratively recent period since the creation of a synodical 
agency than in all the time previous. However it might be 
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elsewhere, he spoke what he knew when he said that separate 
denominational action was essential to home missionary suc- 
cess at the South. Brethren might call the proposed agency 
what they pleased, committee or board; the thing to be done 
was to awake the interest and energy of our own churches. 
This was first of all; most important of all. 

Mr. Wieut, (Chicago,) gave it as his deliberate conviction, 
founded on careful observation for years, that independent 
denominational action was the only action that could ever 
accomplish good on a large scale in the West. He well remem- 
bered the time when there was no other thought all over the 
country than codperation. He had edited a religious paper at 
Chicago ; it was the organ of both denominations ; and for a 
long time it answered the purpose well. But it began to en- 
counter difficulty, and the reason was apparent. That difficulty 
did not spring from our Church, but-‘another paper was started 
at New York, which was understood to advocate something else 
than codperation; and that paper had done its work. The 
animus of codperation has been gradually dying out. There 
is now no substantial agreement between the two denomina- 
tions, and whether it agrees with theories or antecedents or 
not, independent systems and efforts have become indispensa- ° 
ble. We are not responsible for the separation, yet it exists. 
And it is the part of wisdom to take this great fact into our 
calculation when attempting to mect actual wants. It is 
idle to attempt to adjust ourselves to an imaginary condition 
of things; to act as if there were perfect harmony, when the 
reality is different. 

Mr. Norton, (Alton,) advocated the third section. The 
adoption of this scheme would relieve the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society of a great difficulty. They do this work of 
exploration at great disadvantage. It is the appropriate work 
of the ecclesiastical bodies, and ought to be entrusted to them. 
Whatever the Assembly may do, the Presbyteries will go on 
with this work ; they feel it to be indispensable, and they have 
no choice left them. 

Mr. Jupp, (Synod of Geneva,) took the same ground. 

Mr. CROWELL, (New Jersey,) was in favor of as little organic 
change as possible. If there is an existing want, let us supply 
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it, and then stop. He feared that if the spirit of denomina- 
tionalism took the place of that of union, in many parts of the 
country the heterogeneous materials of which our churches are 
composed would follow affinities from which this very feeling of 
codperation now kept them. 

Mr. Hoyt’s amendment was adopted, and the question 
recurring on the section, 

Mr. ATTERBURY, (Indiana,) opposed it because it was use- 
less ; because in different fields of labor different courses of 
policy will be required; and because we had better leave our- 
selves free to adopt any policy hereafter which may be found 
admissible. 

Mr. Jewett. Mr. Moderator:—I will make the shortest 
speech yet made. 1. No good reason has been assigned for 
the section. 2. It is useless. 8. The plan is better without it. 

The section was then stricken out. 

Mr. Eva, (Washington City,) made some remarks, going to 
show that in the churches of his region there was a good deal 
of alienation from the Home Missionary Society. Still he 
thought we should be careful about entrusting too much power 
to committees. He moved that the Secretary of the Committee 
should be elected by the Assembly and not by the Committee. 
The motion obtained a fair vote, but was lost without a division. 

The whole report was then adopted as amended. 

In the afternoon of the same day, it was stated that a misap- 
prehension had existed in a part of the Assembly as.to the fact 
of the last vote being final, and by unanimous consent the vote 
was reconsidered, and the debate continued on the adoption of 
the report as a whole. 

Hon. Mr. Lambert, of Brooklyn, W. P. Cook, Esq., of New 
York City, Mr. Pratt, of Ohio, and Mr. Cuicuester, of N. Y., 
all opposed the report, on the ground that the tendency of the 
movement was not simply to supply a want, but to create that 
which was equivalent to an ecclesiastical or sectarian system— 
a system of ecclesiastical boards. We have aimed to give the 
discussion at length, but find our space rapidly contracting, and 
are obliged to condense. 

Mr. Leavirr, (Hudson, N. Y.,) after some remarks of a 
similar tenor, and earnestly deprecating the denominational 
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feeling which was advocated, and insisting that it was secta- 
rianism and nothing else, referred to the action of the General 
Assembly of 1854 declaring that there was no need of “ creat- 
ing any other instrumentality” for carrying on domestic mis- 
sions than those of the American and Philadelphia Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. He argued that no new facts had since 
arisen. 

Mr. SnepuerD, (Philadelphia,) in reply, stated that when 
the action of the Assembly of 1854 was adopted, it was with 
the distinct understanding of every one that this aid for excep- 
tional cases was to be furnished through the voluntary action of 
Presbyterians in Philadelphia. One of the Secretaries of the 
American Home Missionary Society was present at the meeting 
of the Assembly, and it was either at his suggestion, or with 
his full understanding of the matter, that the whole business 
was thus arranged at that time. In accordance with this, 
a committee was appointed at a meeting of the friends of mis- 
sions to attend to these cases. But it has been ascertained 
that this plan, after a fair experiment, does not meet the 
exigency. It is not sufficiently sytematic, nor does it carry 
with it sufficient weight. Hence, the present plan has been 


proposed. It has been made into a kind of monster by the’ 


imagination of brethren, but it is in fact nothing but the As- 
sembly doing that by a regular plan, which has always been 
done more or less, by all denominations. The Congrega- 
tionalists have a similar agency in the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society and a society in Illinois. Do we object to 
this? Does it create any jealousy in us? How can proper 
efforts, simply to build up our own Church in cases with which 
the American Home Missionary Society has nothing to do, by 
her own rules, be regarded as hostile any more than the educa- 
tion of our own children is to be considered as an act of wrong- 
doing to the children of our neighbors ? 

Mr. CRAMPTON, (Buffalo,) thought these alarms unfounded. 
He had heard the same things in relation to the Maine Law— 
it would ruin the country. He thought the measure was one 
needed, and practically wise, and that it would be a source of 
peace and unity. 


Mr. Apatr, (Secretary of the Philadelphia Home Missionary 
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Society,) believed this measure one of the most useful and promis- 
ing ever proposed in our Church. He distinctly declared that 
it was not to be considered as hostile to the Home Missionary 
Society. One of the grand objects of this movement is to 
remove causes of irritation which are known to exist at the 
West. No one knows the existence of these causes better than 
officers of this Society. So far from this movement being 
agitating or irritating, he advocated it for the very reverse 
reason, for its peaceful and healing tendency. If brethren will 
lay aside distrust and mere fancies, and look at the simple 
facts, they will see that this is a wise and even indispensable 
measure. 

Mr. Rosencrans, (Wisconsin,) assured brethren that these 
wants were not imaginary. Western wants should be looked 
at as well as Eastern fears. Real, pressing facts are of as 
much consequence as old theories. Who stood ready to supply 
these wants? Would their rich brethren from New York who 
were opposed to this plan, support the Presbyterian mission- 
aries needed? They were poor in Wisconsin ; he knew it; but 
all the societies in the world were not rich enough to buy them 
to do or to say what they thought wrong. Our Church now 
called on us to meet this necessity, which they knew in the 
West to be real, and he hoped that no groundless fears would 
prevent the Assembly from manful action. 

Dr. J. Marsa Patt, (Philadelphia,) said that he felt him- 
self singularly situated when such debates as these were going 
on. He had been in several Assemblies when questions kindred 
to this were being discussed, and it seemed to him that he must 
be at a meeting of the American Home Missionary Society. 
Whenever any plan is proposed looking to any onward move- 
ment of our Church, we meet an omnipresent objection—the 
American Home Missionary Society. The friends of that So- 
ciety were putting it in a false light, and doing it great harm - 
by this injudicious course. THe saw in this measure no hostility 
to that Society. THe begged the Assembly to look at it ina 
common sense light, and not be frightened by unnecessary fears. 

The yeas and nays were called for. On the division it ap- 
peared that one-third had not voted for recording them, as our 
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rules require, and they were not ordered. The Report, as 
amended, was then adopted by a very large majority. 

We have thus endeavored to give the reader a clear idea of 
this interesting debate, making our sketch as full as possible. 

One of the most extraordinary attacks we have ever known or 
heard of, has been made upon this plain and simple plan. It 
seems to be conceded that every other body, secular or religious, 
has a right to take care of itself, except our Church. This ap- 
pears to belong to that unamiable principle of human nature 
which develops itself in dependents of all kinds. Let a man 
only gather around him a body of retainers, feed and support 
them for a while, and the complaint, if he think proper to 
change his course, will be loud and universal. Here is a 
Church, which, striving to reproduce the very essence of a 
pure and affectionate Christianity, was ready to sacrifice every 
plan of denominational advancement to this one great codpe- 
rative idea. This policy was earnestly pursued until the 
body itself was on the verge of destruction, for while it was 
flinging away its means in lavish handfuls to those not of its 
own pale, others were giving their abundance to themselves, 
and the gleanings to causes of general interest. That our 
plan was erroneous does not lie in its own nature, for it is, 
of the very essence of Christianity that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive; it lies only in this, that a healthful 
economy must keep the reservoir full, as well as pour out its 
streams through all its diffusive channels. That we may be 
generous, we must be industrious at home; that we may help 
others we must mind our own business. Let a pastor give his 
attention to all the general interests of the Church, and neglect 
his own study and his own pastoral visitation, and the very 
Church upon which he must draw for the means of carrying out 
his general plans, will have dwindled. 

There is nothing accidental in this world. The crop is in 
proportion to the seed and soil, the climate and cultivation. A 
Church no more grows spontaneously than a garden spon- 
taneously produces flowers. To expect our Church to grow 
any where, if nobody there is thinking or caring for Presby- 
terianism, is simply preposterous. Somebody must see to it, 
that it is cared for; and if the General Assembly does not exist 
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for this purpose, we would ask, very respectfully, For what 
does it exist ? 

This plan for Church Extension is nothing but the doing that 
systematically, which has been done always by us and every 
body else. It is inherent in the very nature of a church for 
its members to help each other. A church in Iowa needs a build- 
ing. The minister comes to New York and Philadelphia for 
help, and obtains it. So many come after a while from the West 
and South, and every other part of a wide and growing new 
country, that the Church is fairly overwhelmed by the number 
and variety of applications. Hence some wise man says that 
we must systematize our benevolence, and hence we create a 
Church Erection Fund. But a church in Illinois wish aid to 
sustain their minister until they can sustain him themselves. 
They apply to their stronger brethren, who refer them to a 
Home Missionary Society. But the rules of that Society for- 
bid their aiding that church. Individuals undertake it. But 
such cases multiply on every hand, and what then? Simply, 
that we must systematize the operation, and that Presbyterians 
in such cases are in the habit of acting through their General 
Assembly. 

Now would a reader ignorant of the history of the past three 
months believe that four General Associations of Congrega- 
tionalists, including as many States, and among them those of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, should have allowed themselves 
out of that simple action to have manufactured such 


Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire 
as the following ? 


I. The Iowa Resolutions: 


Stesolved, That the measure of the General Assembly for employing 
“exploring or itinerant Presbyterian missionaries, and the planting of 
Presbyterian churches in advance of all others in towns and neighbor- 
hoods,” is entirely inconsistent with codperation in the Home Missionary 
work, and if persisted in, must speedily result in disruption. 

Resolved, That in our judgment nothing will prevent the carrying out 
of this measure but the distinct avowal, on the part of the Associations of 
New England, that they regard it as inconsistent with such codperation, 
and, if reduced to practice, shall so treat it without unnecessary delay. 


Accordingly an embassy was sent to induce the “ Associa- 
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tions of New England’’ to act as above advised. They were 
not successful in all, but the mother States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts were brought up to the following: 


Resolved, That the recent measure of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church at St. Louis, appointing a Central Committee for 
employing “exploring or itinerant Presbyterian missionaries, and the 
planting of Presbyterian churches in advance of all others in towns and 
neighborhoods,” is regarded by us as one which must divert funds from 
the American Home Missionary Society to sectarian purposes; as very 
unfraternal toward the Congregationalists, who have contributed and do 
contribute the largest part of the funds of that Society; as inconsistent 
with the principles of coéperation in the Home Missionary work long 
acted upon by Congregationalists and Presbyterians ; and, if persisted in, 
sure to result in the speedy cessation of all such coéperation. 


We shall consider this a moment, apart from the language 
of the ‘“ Independent,” “ Puritan Recorder,” and “ Presby- 
terian” newspapers. These resolutions are very grave matters. 
We mean to regard them as such. One of two things is 
absolutely certain. Hither these Associations have misunder- 
stood our action, or else their opinion is that the moment the 
Presbyterian Church begins to take care of its churches and 
people who have no other help, and which literally cry from - 
the wilderness to the General Assembly for aid, they, the Con- 
gregational Associations of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
“will cease all codperation” with us. Translated into the 
vernacular, this means: So long as you Presbyterians will 
steadily refuse to help any church which we do not choose that 
you shall help, or plant one where we do not choose that you 
shall plant one, or explore any new country that we do not 
choose you shall explore, so long we enlightened New Eng- 
landers will guide you, and we rich New Englanders will help 
you; but the moment you show any dangerous symptoms of 
self-reliance or self-development, we will not codperate with 
you. Presbyterians prefer to hope and believe that their ac- 
tion has been misunderstood; the only other possible suppo- 
sition is too disgusting to attribute to any respectable Christian. 

Let us now look at the language in which the Holy Alliance 
of Independents and Exscinders, think it decent to give us 
their understanding of this matter. The “Independent” has 
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devoted column after column to this subject, and for its spirit 
we might select almost at random. We give only a sentence 
or two, not wishing, as a matter of taste, to remain long in 
such company: “ This apportionment of gifts and gains, 
the gifts excessively on one side, and the gains as excessively 
on the other.” The Presbyterians have “always professed 
poverty,” and New England “is of a generous nature.” Her 
“good nature has been imposed upon ;’’ the Presbyterians have 
continued in this partnership “only for their own private ends,” 
as they neither “partake of the magnanimity, nor reciprocate 
the good offices” of New England. 

Let our readers restrain themselves until they hear the Puritan 
Recorder: The Presbyterians “will adopt offensive measures 
and give occasion for Congregationalists to withdraw [from the 
American Home Missionary Society] when they [Congrega- 
tionalists] become tired of bearing the burden for the Presby- 
terians. But they themselves [Presbyterians] will not with- 
draw, because they expect to receive, as they ever have received, 
more from that Society than they pay into it. If the Congre- 
gationalists should establish a new Society, they [Presbyterians] 
would still expect that the prestige of the name of the old 
Home Missionary Society would bring to it a great amount of 
Congregational funds, even after it should have ceased in a 
great measure (or entirely) to aid Congregational churches.”’ 

Now the reader will please peruse the following from the mag- 
nanimous “ Presbyterian,” a newspaper published in Phila- 
delphia, and which is characterized by a high-minded and 
noble-hearted disregard of sect ; a large and affectionate charity 
towards “New School men;’’ a cherubic disposition always to 
put the most favorable construction upon every thing ‘ New 
School men”’ do, and a seraphic tendency always to call atten- 
tion to every thing excellent in them: 

“The late organization of the New School for Church Ex- 
tension is understood by the Congregationalists as tantamount 
to having a New School Board, but still nourished from the 
Home Missionary Society, by far the larger portion of whose 
supplies come from Congregationalists. * * * As the 
Congregationalists do not relish the sort of affection that fra- 
ternizes with them “for a consideration,” &c., Kc. 
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Here it is—the “Independent,” the “ Puritan Recorder,” 
and the “Presbyterian” have given their pronunciamento. 
They are, in our judgment, perfectly fit company for each 
other. It is an inevitable law of nature that “like seeks its 
like.” The attributing of such lofty motives to our General 
Assembly could only proceed from men who live at an elevation 
quite above that of other men. ‘This is mountain air; difficult 
of breathing to those who dwell in the vales and on the plains. 

Let us glance for a moment at history, “the prophet with 
his face turned backward.” Our readers have not forgotten 
that in 1837 four Synods were cut off from the Presbyterian 
Church by the party whose especial organ is the “ Presby- 
terian,’’ and there is not a living man who does not know that 
the Synods cut off were composed of New England men, 
and that but for the fact that those who now compose our 
Church stood by them, the disruption of the Presbyte- 
rian Church never would have taken place. For these 
New England men we then perilled every thing. We risked 
our good name; we sacrificed our property; we gave up in 
multitudes of instances the graves of our fathers and the 
churches where they had worshipped; we separated from 
neighbors and friends ; we tore asunder the ties of kindred and- 
of ancestry. For them our Zion was ploughed like a field; for 
them were breasted the opposition of whole counties and almost 
States; for them bitterness and hatred have swept like a tide 
between those whose very tones and accents were dear to each 
other. This unnatural, internecine strife of brothers, was for 
these strangers from New England. The sacrifice we made is 
inappreciable in any of the common values of men. “The 
gold and the crystal cannot equal it: and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jewels of fine gold.” 

There is no question that when we were separated from our 
Presbyterian brethren, in 1838, we had very numerous and 
formidable difficulties to encounter. A powerful party, well 
consolidated, remaining in possession of the common funds of 
the entire body, pressed upon us with fearful force. Our ex- 
istence then, was a glorious exemplification of the power 
of truth and freedom to create for itself home and name, and 
friends when unjustly, for a time, deprived of them. But in 
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the hour of our weakness whither did we naturally turn? To 
undivided New England. To the churches at rest in the 
peaceful heritages of their fathers, whose sons we had cherished 
and saved. One would have thought that ‘ magnanimous” 
New England, she who is of so “generous a nature,” would 
have manifested at least some gratitude, at the very least 
would have given us kind wishes, and a fair field for exertion. 
It was, we have said, the hour of our weakness, and a plan so 
skilfully devised by the Exscinding Church, as to make us 
half-shudder, now that the danger is past, had been set on foot 
to absorb our churches, one by one, into their body. 

Now there is no possibility of denying the fact that the rise 
of the aggressive Congregational spirit was consentaneous with 
this hour of our feebleness. If we had been as weak as we seemed ; 
if the old Presbyterian fire had not burned brighter within our 
hearts than any men without our Church then deemed ;. if the 
very stress and pressure of the difficulty had not proved our 
salvation, and the rough exercise of the storm had not strength- 
ened our muscle, is it not true that our Zion would now have 
been desolate as Petra, and our hearth-stone cold as Labrador ? 
And who believes that New England would have stretched out 
a hand to save, or that “Young Independency” would not 
have divided with grim old Presbytery the spoil which the 
wreck had strewn upon the shore ? 

Are these the men who talk to ws about “magnanimous” 
New England, so “generous in her nature’? Are these the 
men who tell ws that our only motive in remaining connected 
with the American Home Missionary Society is a mercenary 
one? New York and Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia and 
Tennessee mercenary, and good-natured New England, gene- 
rous to a fault, “imposed upon” by the Empire and Keystone 
States, and the “mean”? West and South! Are the “ Holy 
Alliance” perpetrating an unusually good joke, or are they in 
sad earnest ? 

Now there has been enough of this. It is not becoming for 
Churches to use such language to each other, and it must cease. 
If Congregationalists and Presbyterians can codperate on large 
and liberal principles, with full confidence in each other, throw 
their benefactions into a common stock and do good together— 
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well. If not, they must do good separately. We shall not go 
into miserable calculations as to how many dollars are given 
here or expended there. We shall not add up a column nor 
verify a figure. When men get to that, the spirit of codpera- 
tion is ebbing away. We beg the wise, the good, the magnani- 
mous on both sides, to stop this indecent recrimination, this low 
calculating of the value of the Union. God forbid that we 
should charge any Church with the ineffable meanness of ac- 
cepting a forced charity doled out by another denomination, 
or stolen from them by false pretences. But we say in the 
plainest language, that we will not bear such a charge, that 
such language must cease, that it is intolerable among Christian 
men, and inconsistent with the very rudest idea of self-respect. 
We will choose such methods of Christian benevolence as we 
think best; we will not be dictated to in regard to the question 
of adhering to or leaving a Society, and such miserable charges 
only recoil on the heads of those who are mean enough to make 
them.* 

* The New York Evangelist, in reply to the importunate and incorrect 
statistics of the Independent, has counted up, with extreme care, from the 
publighed list of the A. H. M.S. as compared with the minutes of our As- 
sembly, the entire number of Presbyterian missionaries aided by the Society, 
and the amount paid to them. Such a calculation—distasteful as it is to “ 
make it—may become necessary in consequence of unjust charges. The re- 
sult is as follows; and it appears from it, conclusively and triumphantly, that 


the Presbyterian Church pays, dollar for dollar, to the American Home Missionary 
Society as much as it receives. Our Church neither needs nor desires charity. 


MissIoNARIESs AND AGENTS oF THE A. H. M.S. 


Whole number in commission for the year, - - - - - 1,032 
In our connection, as per Minutes of 1855, - - - - - 413 
Ministering to Presbyterian Churches on ourroll, - - . - 308 

sS Presb. and Cong. “ Go) cate ion hea 360 

y: Churches not on our roll, - - - - - - 47 
On our roll, and in commission, April Ist, 1855, - = - - 363 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE DURING THE YEAR. 

To all the missionaries of the Society, - = = + $144,011 90 
To our preachers, in aid of our Presbyterian Churches, - - 43,815 86 
To other “ 6 6 - - 1,308 34 
To preachers who have left us, in aid of our Presb. Churches, - 1,399 32 
Whole amount, in aid of Presbyterian Churches, - - 46,553 52 
To our preachers, in aid of “Plan of Union” Churches, - - 5,157 67 
Whole amount, in aid of all our Churches, - = - - - 51,675 19 


me vt other Churches, - - - - 92,336 71 
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If it be true that self-respect would prevent any Church 
from living upon the alms of another, it is equally true that no 
Church, which feels properly, would offer to support another as 
a bribe to forsake its principles. What would be the permanent 
value of churches thus purchased? ‘The wisest way is the 
simple old path of honesty. Let each Church have its own 
preferences, and if others are disposed to assist it, let them do 
it as we are now assisting the Waldenses, in a generous spirit, 
and without hope of gain to ourselves as denominations. 

We would not have our readers lose sight of the fact that 
we are very far from including in the same category all our 
brethren of New England origin. There are many such who 
are most cordial in ‘their attachment to Presbyterianism, and 
opposed to these sectarian movements. They feel just as their 
fathers felt. They have been many years associated with 
Presbyterians, they are satisfied with their polity and their 
practice under it. They see no advantage to religion in dis- 
turbing relations so long peaceful and useful; they see too 
much that is radical and unsound in many of the new aggres- 
sives to give them their confidence. They feel that in the 
unsettled state of things in the West, a church government as 
strong as that of Presbyterianism is needed, and without going 
into any questions of divine right, expedient. They are sound 
and sober men. Our most cordial sympathies are with them, 
and we are sure that they cannot be separated from us by any 
misrepresentations. 

We propose now to show that such a supplemental committee 
as ours is needed. We can do this in no way so well as by 
facts. Rev. Harvey Curtis, of Chicago,—we know he will 
excuse us for giving a responsible name,—vouches for the 
following cases as facts every one, and only samples of classes.* 


yo. 1.—P. is a city of some ten thousand inhabitants. It hada Pres- 
byterian (O. 8.) and a Congregational church. There was room for another 
church to be formed. Individuals from both the other churches wished 
to go into this new organization. They were (N. 8.) Presbyterians, (I use 
the term “new school” with a protest). As a matter of course neither of 
the older churches will aid them. There are fifty persons—a fine colony— 
who wish to organize this new church. They could sustain a minister if 


* New York Evangelist. 
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they had a house of worship. They could build a house, if a minister 
could be sustained among them for one year. But without some aid they 
cannot do both at once. If they will be Congregationalists, they can have 
aid from abroad. If they will be Presbyterians (0. 8.) they can have aid. 
But they are Presbyterians, (N.S.) and there is no help for them. The Home 
Missionary Society cannot aid, however much its Committee might wish to 
do it. Their rules forbid them. If they could do it, they would not only 
secure the establishment of a self-sustaining church in two years—but 
one which would be a contributor to their treasury ever afterward. The 
Presbyterian Church (N. S.) has no organization through which it can 
reach out the helping hand to such an enterprise. The resort to personal 
solicitation by special agency to the East, has become vexatious and 
odious, and justly so. They wait, and write to friends, and wait on, and 
wait again, hoping for encouragement, and that a minister may be sent 
to them; until at last hope deferred makes their hearts sick. The result 
is soon told. A second Presbyterian church (0. 8S.) is formed; and a 
church which naturally belonged to us, is thrown into another ecclesiastical 
connection, and the Home Missionary Society loses a permanent and effici- 
ent contributing helper. Will the Independent turn its jaundiced eye-glass 
this way, and scrutinize this case; and tell us in its usual gentle and cour- 
teous phraseology, whether to extend aid to such a special case, is a fraud 
upon New England, and treason against the Home Missionary Society? 
And yet to make it possible to extend aid in such cases—and this is 
not a solitary case—was what the Assembly desired, and aimed to do. 
No. 2.—E. is a thriving village of from 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants. A 
Congregational church was organized here some 12 to 13 years ago, in. 
which Congregationalists and Presbyterians heartily united and coéperated 
harmoniously in every good work. Some four or five years ago a new 
dispensation commenced. The former pastor, a sound, devoted, success- 
ful New England Congregationalist, had come to be regarded by a faction 
as an old fogy. His position was rendered so uncomfortable that he re- 
signed his post, and sought a new field of labor, where he has been greatly 
blessed. A young man was called to the pulpit, who was claimed to be 
a smart young man, of independent mind, who scorned to be hampered 
by creeds and confessions; who from the pulpit ridiculed the doctrines of 
the Shorter Catechism; but who said smart things, and was withal a 
zealous reformer. The church was greatly agitated. A portion of it became 
exceedingly dissatisfied, and said they could not listen to such preaching, 
and could not consent to lead their children there. Application was made 
to Presbytery to organize a Presbyterian church. New England Congrega- 
tionalists shared in this dissatisfaction, and joined in expressing this desire 
for a new church. It would be formed, and would be Old School if not per- 
mitted to be New School. They were organized according to their desire. 
But they cannot receive aid from the Home Missionary Society because there 
was a previous Congregational church in that place, although it is under- 
stood, that the Congregational church contributes mainly, if not entirely, to 
the Cincinnati Society, and not to the Home Missionary Society, while the 
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new church would be auxiliary to the Home Missionary Society alone. This 
small church has struggled along thus far unaided, except as individuals 
in neighboring churches have aided it. Is it fraudulent and dishonest to- 
wards New England to sympathize with such of her own children? Is it 
a mark of hostility to the American Home Missionary Society to aid indi- 
viduals thus to build up a church which would be a helper of that Society 
as soon as it became self-sustaining? The action at St. Louis was de- 
signed to open a channel through which aid might flow to such cases. 

No. 3.—B. is a new county seat—a railroad town of some 1,500 inhabi- 
tants which has grown up within a year and a half. The pastors of 
neighboring Presbyterian churches had spent occasional Sabbaths there. 
A minister, out of employment, had by the beneficence of a few individ- 
uals, been sent there several Sabbaths; and the desire was expressed to 
have a Presbyterian church organized. An adjourned meeting of Pres- 
bytery was appointed there, and public notice given of such a meeting. 
Meantime an effort was made to induce individuals to go into a Congre- 
gational Free Mission church; and when this failed, it was proposed to 
them to consent to a compromise, and organize a Congregational church 
in connection with the Home Missionary Society. This was gravely pro- 
posed to Presbyterians as a compromise. They had priority of labor, and 
majority of numbers, and did not see the propriety of this demand. A 
short time before the meeting to organize a Presbyterian church, which 
meeting had been already publicly notified, a Congregational church of 
five members, if I recollect aright, was organized so as by priority of date 
of organization to claim to be the First church. In such circumstances, that 
Presbyterian church cannot be aided by the Home Missionary Society, 
but must build its house of worship, and sustain its minister alone. The 
Church Erection Fund may help to build them a house. And the Assem- 
bly’s Committee, might, if it has any funds placed in its hands, make a 
small appropriation to aid such a pastor. Would this be injustice to New 
England? 

No. 4.—K. is asmall but beautiful town in the interior of the State. A 
Presbyterian church was organized there at an early day. After many 
years of uninterrupted harmony, an outside influence was brought to bear 
upon the church, to revolutionize it. This failed. During this agitation, 
however, some strong Congregational feeling was awakened, and to satisfy 
all, and secure future harmony and codperation, a compromise was agreed 
to, on the following basis: The church was to be connected with the Pres- 
bytery ; but all who chose it might have their own cases—if discipline 
should ever occur—tried by the church, or a mutual council according to 
Congregational usage. They were also to call a particular Congregational 
pastor, but he was to join the Presbytery. This minister was supported, 
in part, by the Home Missionary Society. After his settlement, he de- 
ferred joining the Presbytery from time to time, until at length he posi- 
tively refused to do so at all. The large Presbyterian majority in the 
church then determined that, as the compromise was disregarded by the 
minority, it could not be binding on the majority. They, therefore, voted 
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to cast it aside, and fall back upon their original basis as a Presbyterian 
church. A fraction of the church, some 25 out of 85 or 90, retained the 
compromise minister, and were aided for a time by the Home Missionary 
Society. Subsequently, however, this minority church was dropped by 
the American Home Missionary Society, and it is understood, since that 
time, to have been aided by the Cincinnati Free Mission Society. But 
this Presbyterian church, weakened by the schisms of the minority, could 
have no aid from the Home Missionary Society, because, forsooth, the 
Society did not wish to take sides between contending parties. 


We present one other fact vouched for by Rev. G. W. Gale, 
of Galesburg, Illinois :* 


On a tract of country in Illinois, larger than half of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, at the time of the division there were twelve Presbyterian 
churches. At that time, these churches were equally divided—half ad- 
hered to the one branch, and half to the other. Now the O. S. report 
thirty churches on this ground, while their brethren have not so many as 
they had at that time. 

Church-planting is now carried on by our Congregational brethren in 
the West by societies and funds raised upon the ground or contributed 
from New England, outside of the H. M. Society, and has been for a 
number of years, with a zeal that ought to justify the most ardent in that 
cause at the East. On this very ground, where they were less numerous 
at the time above named than either branch of the Presbyterian church, 
they now report some twenty-five churches, nearly one-half of them, nu- . 
merically, Presbyterian churches (N. S.) originally, formed and nurtured 
by Presbyterians for years. If these churches are estimated by member- 
ship and ability, it is presumed, without pretending to arithmetical 
accuracy, that they constitute four-fifths of the strength of the Congrega- 
tional churches on this ground. While ¢heir churches that could not 
obtain aid from the H. M. Society have been sustained by funds derived 
from other sources, N. S. churches, similarly situated, have in some 
instances had to suffer, and been refused by their brethren, because 
fidelity to their engagements with the H. M. Society forbade such an ap- 
propriation of funds. 


A last effort has been made, the case growing desperate, by 
the Congregational Herald, of Chicago, to show that we are 
dishonest in appointing this Committee. It states the case 
thus : 


One condition of this partnership when originally formed was, that 
both parties should invest in the joint stock for current operations all the 
pecuniary means they could command for Home Missionary purposes. 


* New York Evangelist. 
vou. Iv.—19. 
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Accordingly, the Congregationalists of New England at once discontinued 
the separate operations of all their distinctive Societies for Home Missions, 
and made them auxiliary to the A. H. M. Society, so that all the current 
contributions of their churches should flow into the common treasury at 
New York. 


The New York Evangelist has dissolved this fancy-work so 
completely, that we content ourselves with an extract or two 
from it : 


We take the liberty to inform the Herald that no such condition was 
ever made; and that New England has not, even to this day, made any 
such disposition of its funds. 

The A. H. M. Society is not, and never was, a representative of ecclesi- 
astical bodies, or the organ of any one or more of the evangelical churches 
in the land. It is a voluntary association of individuals, organized at “a 
convention of the friends of missions from all parts of the United States,” 
held for the purpose in the city of New York, May 12th, 1826. These 
“friends of missions” met together, not as Congregationalists, or Presby- 
terians or Dutchmen or Scotchmen, but as Christians. There was no 
nice adjustment, as the Herald affirms, of denominational rights and 
claims. They bound none but themselves, and those who should after- 
wards choose to co-operate with them. 

The great majority were Presbyterians. The United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society, which was the first to merge itself in the new institution, 
was composed of Presbyterians. That Society had under its care at the 
time, 148 churches and congregations, supplied by 127 missionaries, one 
of them in Vermont. These were at once made over to the National 
Society and formed the staple of its work for the first year, during which 
only 169 missionaries, and but the one before referred to in New England, 
were employed. For several years, the Society was essentially a Presby- 
terian Society, deriving its funds, and other resources, mainly from our 
Church. So late as February 5th, 1829, the Executive Committee of the 
A. H. M.S. declared that the Society was “composed principally of Presby- 
terians, having hitherto derived more than four-fifths of its income from 
Presbyterian churches, and expended it in support of Presbyterian mis- 
sions, and large sections of the Presbyterian church having already 
become auxiliary to it.” 

A reference to the early Annual Reports will confirm this statement. 
The first Report presents a list of 124 auxiliary societies, only two of 
which were in New England, and one of them was “the Missionary 
Society of the Presbytery of Londonderry.” Of the $20,000 received the 
first year, less than $1,500 came from New England. The same is 
true also of the second year, during which five other Societies in New 
England had become auxiliary, making 7 out of 213. For many years, 
the principal support of the Society came from the State of New York ; 
and New England contributed but a small proportion of the funds. It 
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was by degrees only that the Congregationalists of New England came 
fully into the movement, and reaped its advantages; for several years, 
more than one-third of the whole number of the missionaries of the A. H. 
M. S. being employed in building up Congregational churches in the 
Eastern States. More than one-fourth are thus employed at this very 
moment. 

No stipulation was made, so far as appears from any documentary 
records, nor any “arrangement,” as the Herald affirms, “that all the 
current funds of both parties, raised for Home Missionary purposes, 
should be placed in a common treasury, to be expended for joint benefit.” 
The General Assembly, certainly, had nothing to do with any such 
“arrangement.” In May, 1827, on the other hand, one year after the 
organization of the Society, they urged all the churches to take up annual 
collections for the Assembly’s Board of Missions, then in full operation, 
as it had been since 1818. That Board continued to operate from year 
to year, and though powerful efforts were made from year to year to sub- 
stitute the A. H. M. S. in its place, resulting eventually, as some think, 
in the sundering of the Church, yet it was never asserted that the Society 
had any such claim as has been set up for it by the Herald. The As- 
sembly are just as competent at this hour to revive that Board, without 
any breach of faith as to this supposed original compact, as they were to 
continue it for more than ten years after the organization of the A. H. M. 
Society. With them it is entirely a question of expediency. 

Nor have the Congregational churches, even to this day, fulfilled 
their part of the alleged “arrangement.” Each New England Society 
has its own treasury, makes its own appropriations within its own terri- , 
tory, without the least consultation with, or even sanction of the Executive 
Committee of the Parent Society. It supplies its own field, and if a 
surplus remains, votes to pay it over, in whole or in part, to the American 
Society. 


The consistency of these charges will appear when we observe 
that an uncontradicted Western correspondent of the Indepen- 
dent states, that the “ Illinois Home Missionary Association’ — 
with its parent Society, the “‘ American Missionary Associ- 
ation’ —aids more Congregational churches in Illinois than 
does the American Home Missionary Society ! 

One thing strikes us as very singular in this affair; the sud- 
denness with which our Congregational friends have taken fire 
at this action of the Assembly. The action of the General 
Assembly which met at Washington in 1852 was as follows: 

Each Presbytery whose circumstances as to territory, churches and 
numbers demand it, is recommended to appoint an itinerant missionary 


within its bounds. Or each Synod, where it is best that two, or more, or 
all of its Presbyteries shall be united in this work, is recommended to 
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appoint such a missionary, whose duty it shall be to act as a travelling 
Evangelist, after the Scriptural pattern, to explore destitute fields; to 
prepare the way for the formation of new churches by the Presbyteries ; 
to seek for ministers to take charge of them; to assist and direct in 
building houses of worship in destitute places; and in all other suitable 
ways, under the direction of Presbyterial or Synodical Committees, pro- 
mote the work of Church Extension. 


Why did we not have all Congregationaldom in a blaze at 
this? The principle is precisely the same as that of our 
present action. Was it because they did not then wish a 
pretext to break with us, as the Puritan Recorder now finally 
proposes shall be peaceably done? or was it that the Plan of 
1852 was not efficient, while the Act of 1855 is? 

The Church Extension Committee are perfectly unanimous 
in their views of the intention of the Assembly and of their 
own functions. We need only refer to their Address unani- 
mously and cordially adopted. New York and Philadelphia, 
and we doubt not the whole Church, stand together in this 
matter. We mean to take care of our own people, and we 
mean to do injustice to no one. This document is so impor- 
tant for history that we place it on record in full: 


The following Report was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Church Extension Committee, held in New York, on Monday, July 23, 
1855. 

The following Resolutions, passed by the General Assembly, at its meet- 
ing in May last, constituted the Committee on Church Extension, and also 
defined and limited its functions : 


“Resolved, 1. That the General Assembly hereby establishes a Standing 
Committee, to be called “The Church Extension Committee,” a majority 
of whom shall reside in or near the city of Philadelphia. This Commit- 
tee shall have no other powers than those conferred by the Assem- 
bly; and the functions now assigned to them are those of employing 
Presbyterial, Synodical, and other Presbyterian itinerant or exploring 
agents, and affording aid in such exceptional cases as those already men- 
tioned, and also the receiving and disbursing of funds for these objects. 

2. That in recommending this course of action, the General Assembly 
distinctly declare that it is not their intention thus to establish an Eccle- 
siastical Board, or to interfere with the proper functions of the American 
Home Missionary Society, but, as heretofore, they recommend that Soci- 
ety to the confidence and co-operation of the churches under their care.” 


Three points seem to be plainly involved in these resolutions. Ist, 
That this Committee is a supplementary agency, and is designed to act in 
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harmony with the A. H. M. S. in the work of home evangelization. 2nd, 
That its specific object is to perform a certain portion of this great work, 
which either cannot be done at all, or else cannot be so properly and effi- 
ciently done, by the A. H. M.S. 3d, That in carrying out this design, 
the Committee is to consider itself as engaged primarily in missionary 
and not mere ecclesiastical work. In other words, its first and controlling 
aim, is the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 

Thus far the intention of the Assembly, in the establishment of this 
Committee, is clear and well-defined. Our exclusive business is to attend 
to those cases of home missionary effort, which are excluded by the rules 
or Constitution of the A. H. M.S. That there are such cases, is unde- 
niable. Indeed, in the present posture of our religious affairs, it could 
not be otherwise. The co-operative principle, upon which the A. H. M.S. 
is organized, binds that institution to ignore all denominational motive in 
executing its sacred trust. It is precluded by its Constitution from afford- 
ing aid to sustain a feeble church, or to plant a new one, because the ap- 
plicants wish it to be either Presbyterian or Congregational. And yet 
over the entire field of home missionary effort, the number of Congrega- 
tionalists, who are unwilling to become Presbyterians, and of Presbyteri- 
ans, who are unwilling to become Congregationalists, is constantly in- 
creasing. While the Plan of Union was in force, this circumstance did 
not occasion serious embarrassment. But the case is greatly altered now. 
There are Congregational elements, which, if not gathered into churches 
of that order, will be scattered among communions not in connection with 
the A. H. M.S. They will not attach themselves to our branch of the 
Presbyterian Church. And, on the other hand, there are Presbyterian 
elements, which, if not gathered into churches of that order, will, in like 
manner, be lost both to ourselves, and to the H. M.S. They will not be- 
come Congregationalists. Several well-known causes have for some time 
been in operation, tending greatly to increase this disposition. We may 
deeply lament that such a feeling should exist in either of the great Chris- 
tian bodies, whose co-operation in home and foreign missions God has so 
signally blessed, and whose relations to each other in former days were 
so trustful and affectionate; but our lamentation, unfortunately, cannot 
alter the fact. In this state of things, is it not the part of Christian wis- 
dom to leave that portion of the home mission work, which directly in- 
volves these fixed ecclesiastical preferences, to the separate action of the 
denominations concerned? When either Congregationalists or Presbyte- 
rians, with the view of forming a new church of their own order, wish to 
engage in an enterprise, which the rules of the A. H. M. S. preclude it 
from aiding, let them be helped by their own denominations, in such 
manner as the latter may deem expedient. It certainly appears very 
plain, that in consequence of the abrogation of the Plan of Union, and 
other causes already referred to, a considerable department of home mis- 
sionary labor has of late become so closely involved with denominational 
interests, that the A. H. M. S. will be able to cultivate it only at the risk 
of constant suspicion and misunderstanding. Unless in some way such 
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causes of jealousy and irritation be removed, the Society itself must be 
seriously hindered in its benevolent work. “ For how can two walk,”— 
still more, labor—‘‘ together, unless they be agreed?” 

In establishing a Committee on Church-Extension then, the General 
Assembly was actifated by no unfriendly feeling towards the Society, 
whose history and noble Christian services reflect such lasting honor upon 
both Congregationalists and Presbyterians. On the contrary, it warmly 
recommended that Society, as it had so often before done, to the confidence 
and co-operation of the Churches under its care. But while doing this, it 
could not turn a deaf ear to the earnest and repeated appeals of its own 
Synods, Presbyteries and members. It is bound to listen to such appeals 
by its very Constitution. Memorials similar to those presented at St. 
Louis, occupied no small part of its time at Washington, in 1852; and a 
committee was then appointed to confer on the matter with the Executive 
Committee of the A. H. M.S. The subject was again brought forward, 
and considered with much deliberation, at subsequent meetings of the 
Assembly. 

To meet such appeals in a practical way, without entrenching upon the 
functions, or diverting money from the treasury of the A. H. M.S., is 
the object of this Committee. Three distinct functions are assigned to it 
in the resolution by which it is established. 

Ist. That of “employing Presbyterial, Synodical and other Presbyte- 
rian itinerant or exploring agents.” The employment of such agents, or 
missionaries, was earnestly recommended by the General Assembly at 
Washington, in 1852, and it was even hoped that the A. H. M. S. might 
find itself authorized to sustain them. The suggestion was made in per- 
fect good faith towards that Society, and from a belief that its own inter- 
ests, as well as those of the Presbyterian Church, would thus be promoted. 
In the same good faith the Assembly has empowered this Committee to 
act in the matter. We shall aim so to perform this part of our duty, as 
not to thwart but to further the Home Missionary work. And nothing 
would gratify us more than to see our Congregational brethren doing the 
same thing. If the two bodies could at once send forth a band of itiner- 
ant missionaries of the right stamp—men of single-hearted devotion to 
Christ, and seeking, first of all, the salvation of souls—to explore, each in 
his own field, the vast wastes and new settlements of the Northwest, who 
doubts that the H. M. S., as well as the denominations themselves, would 
soon have occasion to rejoice in the blessed fruits of such labor? How 
many scattered sheep in the wilderness would thus be cheered and fed! 
How many germs of prosperous Christian communities nurtured into 
strength! It is well known that the agents of the H. M.S. are often not a 
little perplexed in organizing new churches; for every such church must now 
be either Presbyterian or Congregational ; and how easily are suspicions 
excited that the agent is biassed, and is willing to bias others, in favor of 
his own ecclesiastical polity! So strongly has this evil been felt, that 
some of the most devoted and judicious friends of the H. M.S. have 
counseled that it should abandon altogether the work of exploration to the 
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denominations which sustain it. This work, at any rate, is imperative 
upon every branch of the body of Christ. Wherever our brethren and sis- 
ters are scattered in the wilderness, they should be visited, comforted, fed 
with the bread of life, and if practicable, organized into churches. 

But to obviate all misapprehension, it seems proper to add that this 
Committee are not authorized to send such missionaries into neighbor- 
hoods already adequately supplied with the means of grace. 

2nd. Our second function is that of “ affording aid in such exceptional 
cases as those” mentioned in the preamble to the resolutions. Two classes 
of cases are there designated, (a) ‘ The planting of Presbyterian churches 
in advance of all others in towns and neighborhoods.” The phrase “in * 
advance of all others,” has been interpreted by some to indicate a pur- 
pose of forestalling our Congregational brethren; but nothing could be 
further from the thought of the Assembly. The overtures and memorials 
upon which its action in this matter was based, stated a variety of cases 
excluded by the rules of the A. H. M. S., and claiming, as the memorial- 
ists urged, the attention of that body, to which, as the general representative 
council of our Church, its missionary interests are specially entrusted by 
the Constitution itself. The phrase in question was employed to distin- 
guish and individualize one class of these exceptional cases. It may have 
been unfortunately chosen; but it had no sinister or sectarian meaning in 
the intention of the Assembly. Many of our oldest and worthiest mem- 
bers are scattered through the new settlements of the Great West; 
they have pitched their tents in the wilderness or on the prairies of North- 
ern Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; far in advance, perhaps, of 
all others, they find themselves sufficiently numerous to form a neighbor; 
hood, and the nucleus of a flourishing town. With a little aid from 
abroad, they will soon be able to organize themselves intoachurch. But 
they wish it to be Presbyterian; and if the H. M. S. is not yet prepared 
to assist them, they apply for help to their brethren of the same faith and 
order. It is the only other source to which they can look. Now to ren- 
der aid in such a case, is to “plant a Presbyterian church in advance of 
all others” in this town and neighborhood. The motive is not to keep out 
other Evangelical bodies; it is to forestall evil, and to further the cause 
of our Redeemer, while, at the same time, we fulfil a solemn duty to our 
less favored brethren. Once organized, this church may properly apply 
at once to the A. H. M.S. for aid, and that Society, if there be no good 
reason to the contrary, would doubtless render it. Cases of this general 
type are not infrequent, and they are sure to increase among both Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, as by means of railroads and steam- 
boats, emigration presses onward at larger and quicker strides into the 
unoccupied territory of the Northwest. Cases of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, equally entitled to the attention and liberality of our church, are 
likely to occur in Tennessee, Mississippi, and other Southern States; 
cases which the A. H. M. S. would, perhaps, find itself still more embar- 
rassed in meeting. In executing this part of the work assigned us, we 
feel authorized to disclaim, and do disclaim, both for the Assembly and in 
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our own name, any other design than that of fulfilling a plain Christian 
duty, in entire good faith towards our Congregational brethren and the 
H. M. S. 

(b) The second class of cases, referred to in the resolution, respects ‘the 
founding of churches within the chartered limits of cities and large vil- 
lages.” This is, without doubt, the most expensive and important func- 
tion assigned to the Committee. The A. H. M.S. long since deemed it 
needful to adopt rules, by which far the larger portion of this work is pre- 
cluded from the sphere of its operations. Of course, what that Society 
cannot perform must be done, if at all, by such other instrumentalities as 
appear best fitted to secure the object in view. The extension of the 
kingdom of Christ “within the chartered limits of cities and large vil- 
lages,” has become a distinct department of home missionary effort. 
Under the name of City Missions, it has been carried on, of late years, 
with unwonted zeal, by all evangelical churches, and is justly regarded 
by them as among their most weighty and solemn functions. How to 
systematize and render most successful this kind of evangelism, is a prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. In Philadelphia, New York, Newark, and many 
other Eastern cities, the work has been, and may perhaps best continue 
to be, done by purely local arrangements; but in the large villages and 
nascent cities of the West and South, the case is different. The churches 
there need help from abroad, in sustaining their colonies and new enter- 
prises ; and so rapid is the advance of population and wealth, that if thus 
assisted at the right moment, the infant congregation of to-day often ex- 
pands, after two or three years, into the mature, self-sustaining church. 
Solicitations for pecuniary aid in enterprises of this sort, have been so nu- 
merous and urgent at the East, that the most liberal have become weary 
of them. There is a general conviction that such appeals should hence- 
forth be made to a committee authorized to consider and, if deemed best, 
respond to them. In this way the wealthy members of our churches, as 
well as pastors and sessions, will be relieved of a distracting burden; the 
expense, often not small, of special agencies to the East, will be saved, 
and the same money heretofore contributed, sometimes very much in igno- 
rance or at random, will be far more wisely and systematically disbursed. 
It cannot be doubted that the result would prove highly favorable, not 
only to our Church, but also to the interests of the H. M. Society. 

It is well known that our Congregational brethren in New England and 
elsewhere, have, in various ways, responded to similar appeals from the 
West; and that, too, without diminishing at all their generous contribu- 
tions to the H. M. Society. We cannot believe that they will blame us 
for doing the same thing in such a mode as seems to us best fitted to pro- 
mote the cause of our One Lord and Redeemer. 

3rd. The last function assigned to this Committee is that of “ receiving 
and disbursing funds,” for the objects already mentioned. Tow large an 
amount of funds will be needed to meet the exceptional cases, that may 
properly claim our help, cannot, of course, be predetermined. But, for 
some time, it will not probably exceed what has been annually contri- 
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buted to similar objects in our Church, by means of correspondence, per- 
sonal solicitations, and special agencies. We have no wish to divert col- 
lections from the treasury of the H. M. S.; on the contrary, we hope and 
expect that this supplementary agency, by increasing light, quickening 
the sense of Christian duty, and exciting fresh zeal among our people, in 
relation to the vast work of home evangelization, as also by adding to the 
number of giving churches, will tend, both directly and indirectly, to en- 
hance the receipts of that Society. We shall be sadly disappointed at a 
contrary result. 

Such is a brief statement of the design of the General Assembly in es- 
tablishing this Committee, and of the principles by which we intend to 
be governed in performing the duties assigned us. We feel quite sure 
that the end of our appointment will be most fully accomplished by pre- 
serving, if possible, unharmed, the holy ties of fraternal confidence and 
love, which have so long united us and our Congregational brethren in 
furthering, at home and over all the earth, the kingdom of our Blessed 
Lord. We are not insensible that the work entrusted to us is beset with 
some difficulties, and cannot be rightly done without wisdom from above. 
That we, together with our whole Church, may be largely replenished 
with this inestimable grace, and that all our action may be “first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy,” is our sincere wish and shall be 
our constant prayer. 


ALBERT BaARNEs, Tuomas BrarnerD, 
Tuomas J. SHEPHERD, Henry Darina, 
BENJAMIN J. WALLACE, M. W. Batpwin, 
GrorceE L. Prentiss, JONATHAN F. STEARNs, 
Samuet T. Spear, Joun C. Situ, 

Joun L. Mason, JosepH B. SHerrie.p, 
Epwarp A. Lampert, Tuomas P, Sparuawk, 


Joun A. Brown. 
ForrEIGN MIssIons. 


The Standing Committee on Foreign Presbyteries made the 
following report, which was adopted : 

The Standing Committee appointed by the last Assembly to 
correspond with the Missionaries and with the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board in reference to the formation of 
Foreign Presbyteries, report that their Chairman has failed to 
prepare and submit a report for their consideration, and that a 
majority of the Committee being present, desire that Rev. A. 
K. Campbell, D. D., and Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., be added 
to the Committee. 

An interesting debate sprung up on this subject, of which we 
give an outline: 
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Dr. Hatfield, as a member of the Committee, was requested 
by the Assembly to make some statements, He said that an 
illustration of one of the difficulties of our present foreign mis- 
sionary position would be afforded by this fact, that one of our 
ministers, belonging regularly to one of our Presbyteries, had 
been deposed by an Association of ministers in the Sandwich 
Islands. This Association had notified the Presbytery of which 
he is a member, of his deposition, and requested that he might 
be brought to trial. The Presbytery cannot try him, but feel 
that it is extremely desirable that the Presbyterian ministers 
there should be formed into a Presbytery, so that proper disei- 
pline may be maintained. The Committee had conferred with 
the Secretaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The Secretaries said that there was a reluc- 
tance on the part of the foreign churches to come into eeclesias- 
tical relations with churches out of their own country, but that 
the brethren on the ground might form themselves into Pres- 
byteries if they chose. The Secretaries declined to commit 
themselves to any definite compact until Dr. Anderson, the 
senior Secretary, returns from abroad. Correspondence had 
been had with our missionaries. Nearly all professed warm 
attachment to the Church; some were anxious for the forma- 
tion of ecclesiastical bodies in foreign lands, but most of them 
appeared to think that the time for this had not come. In 
some instances there were statements from the missionaries, 
that an influence had been exerted by persons connected with 
the American Board to prevent any action of this kind. How 
much reliance is to be placed on these impressions of the mis- 
sionaries, he (Dr. Hatfield,) could not say. The Committee 
had suggested the propriety of locating Presbyterian ministers 
in the vicinity of each other, with a view to the formation of 
Presbyteries, especially in organizing new missions. 

Mr. Wieut, (Chicago,) whose Presbytery had memorialized 
the Assembly on this subject, said, that they had not moved 
from any hostility to the American Board. Their action had 
grown out of certain striking facts to which they could not be 
indifferent. It is understood that the Presbyterian Church has 
contributed about two millions of dollars to the treasury of the 
American Board, and yet not a solitary Presbyterian church 
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has been organized by its missionaries. [It was explained 
that there is,one Presbyterian church, we believe, at Ahmed- 
nugger, in ridia. There is also a Presbytery of missionaries 
among our American Indians, in connection with the American 
Board. The Presbytery belongs to that branch of the Presby- 
terian Church which separated from us in 1838.] Congrega- 
tional churches are being organized at many of the missions of 
the Board, of which he did not complain, but he did not very 
well know how our Church was always to be kept from seeing 
that there were no Presbyterian churches formed, nor how 
they were to be always kept loyal to the American Board when 
they did see it. 

Mr. SPENCER thought the most serious aspect of this subject 
had not been brought forward by the brother from Chicago. 
The Missionary spirit would die out in our churches. If after 
thirty years of codperation, and the expenditure of two millions 
of money, the Presbyterianism that our people loved—and the 
General Assembly would hardly rebuke them for loving that— 
had not planted itself in any country under the sun, how could 
we come to them with appeals to continue to pour out their 
treasure ? He inquired whether there had been, as was 
reported, a systematic plan to scatter the Presbyterian mis-* 
sionaries, so that there should not be enough together to form 
Presbyteries. To this Dr. Hatfield replied that the Secretaries 
now in this country disclaimed any such practice. 

Dr. RowLanpd said that one of the sons of our Church, of 
exalted genius and worth, had just consecrated himself to the 
missionary work. It affected him (Dr. R.,) much more than 
the loss of two millions of money to think that we were giving 
up our own sons to another Church. They were obliged either 
to forego the glorious missionary work, or to forsake the faith 
of their fathers. This is a serious matter, and one that must 
be inquired into. 

Mr. SNEED loved the American Board, but he loved the 
Presbyterian Church more. He inquired whether it might not 
be possible to arrange our relations with the Board on some 
such plan as that of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

Mr. Root, (Michigan,) believed that the time was approach- 
ing when the whole subject of codperation with other denomi- 
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nations must be re-examined. He referred to a sermon 
preached in Persia, by Dr. Perkins, a missionary of the Ame- 
rican Board, in which, he said, the Presbyterian Church was 
unjustly attacked. He considered this very unbecoming in 
view of the relation sustained by our Church to the Board. 

Mr. WisweEtt, (Peekskill, N. Y.) thought that this discus- 
sion was unhappy. He regretted to see this sectarian spirit. 
The matter is in good hands, and why waste time over it. He 
did not doubt that a Presbyterian had a right to remain such 
on heathen ground. But we could not do anything until Dr. 
Anderson came back, and then, no doubt, the matter would be 
adjusted. We had better devote our attention to something 
more important. 

Mr. Pratt, (Ohio,) could not think we were wasting time in 
settling principles like these. He did not wish to place Pres- 
byterianism above Christianity, but he loved his Church, and 
trusted he should never come to regard its interests as a small 
thing. He knew that many of the missionaries felt strongly 
on this subject, and the Assembly should secure for them their 
unquestionable rights. 

Mr. WauLace. Will Dr. Hatfield oblige me by stating whe- 
ther it is true that the missionaries at Madras once attempted 
to form a Presbytery, and that it was prevented by interposi- 
tion from Boston ? 

Dr. Hatfield. The Committee have no documentary proof 
of it in their hands. 

Mr. Wauuace. Does Dr. Hatfield suppose it to be true or 
not ? 

Dr. Hatfield. I suppose it is true. 

Mr. Watuace. Mr. Darling is a member of the Commit- 
tee. Does he suppose it to be true? 

Mr. Darling. I think it is. 

Dr. CAMPBELL. Will Mr. Darling please inform me whether 
the missionaries at Madras were told that they would be dis- 
persed if they attempted to form a Presbytery? Mr. Darling 
respectfully declined to reply. 

Dr. Bunuarp. I have been informed, from the very highest 
source, that our Church will not be permitted by the American 
Board to form ecclesiastical judicatories abroad. 
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Mr. Sreruine, (Harrisburg Presbytery.) If these are facts 
I am prepared to take a decided stand. I hope that instruc- 
tions will be given to the Committee to expedite this business. 

Mr. Leavitt, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) I regret the course this 
debate is taking. During all the eight years I was connected 
with the Congregational churches in Massachusetts, I did not 
witness as much sectarianism as I have seen in this single 
Assembly. The churches on missionary ground are not pro- 
perly Congregational. They would hardly be recognized as 
such in Massachusetts. I believe they have taken their present 
form by a natural process, without interference from this coun- 
try. We ought not to be contending for our own shibboleth in 
this way. We should show a more catholic spirit. 

Mr. Marsue, (Columbus, 0.) and Mr. Ciark, (Cleveland, 
QO.) spoke very much to the same effect. 

Dr. Henry B. Smiru. Mr. Moderator :—Though not mas- 
ter of all the points in this case, I must regret the spirit of this 
discussion. A few rash, unguarded words, I fear, may do great 
harm. The divisive spirit of our time augurs ill for Christi- 
anity. The only point of great importance relates to the ques- 
tion respecting the Presbytery in Madras. But the reply to 
the inquiry is very unsatisfactory. We have no right to assume ~ 
a fact in the absence of documentary evidence. The mis- 
sionary churches are neither exactly Presbyterial nor Congre- 
gational. It is not essential, in order that we should have 
Presbyterian churches, that we have Presbyteries in foreign 
lands. The distinctive form of Presbyterianism lies not in the 
Presbytery, but in the interior character of the churches. 
Perhaps the time for Presbyteries has not come. I earnestly 
hope that members will not so debate in this Assembly, where 
words are of great importance, as to widen the breach with 
the Congregational churches. 

Dr. Skinner. I must acknowledge that I have listened to 
this discussion with a great deal of satisfaction. What is said 
here will be heard in Boston, and I wish it to be heard there. 
I have greatly loved and honored the American Board, but I 
fear that there is not so much unwillingness now as formerly to 
separate the two denominations united in it, so as to make the 
Board a separate, Congregational, New England institution. 
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It is because I wish to prevent this that I am pleased with 
this discussion, for I believe it will do something to prevent it. 
With the olden type of Congregationalism we are in entire har- 
mony ; and if the spirit of these fathers prevail, division will 
not be necessary. 

The Standing Committee on Foreign Missions now consists of 
Rev. Messrs. Joel Parker, D. D., David O. Allen, D. D., 
James W. McLane, D. D., Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Alfred 
E. Campbell, D. D., Asa D. Smith, D. D., Henry Darling. 

It is very striking to notice the difference between the course 
pursued by the two Churches in regard to home and foreign 
missions. The moment there is a fear of the Presbyterian 
Church taking care of itself in earnest, New England is ablaze. 
But for many long years we have patiently given and labored 
in the foreign missionary cause without any Presbyterian 
results, and until recently, without a murmur. The Board at 
Boston; the Prudential Committee of another denomination ; 
of late years even the poor boon of corporate membership 
obtained with difficulty for a Presbyterian ; the formation of 
our own ministers into Presbyteries, discouraged, if not abso- 
lutely resisted, and yet Presbyterians scarcely noticing these 
things, but trusting their brethren, and patiently laboring on 
for Christ’s cause ! 


SLAVERY. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures—Dr. WILsoN, of N. 
J., Mr. Gripuey, of N. Y., Mr. Netuu, of Mich., Mr. Post, of 
Indiana, Mr. HarGrave, of Virginia, Judge Hascatt, of N. Y., 
Mr. Myeatt, of Ohio, and Mr. Situ, of Mississippi—reported 
on the subject of Slavery. Their report, as amended, was 
adopted as follows: 


The Assembly then took up the unfinished business of yesterday, 
namely, the consideration of the report of the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures relative to the subject of Slavery. 

After protracted discussion, the previous question was moved and car- 
ried, after which, the report of the Committee, as amended, was adopted, 
and is as follows : ’ 

The Committee of Bills and Overtures has received memorials on the 
subject of Slavery from the Synod of Iowa, the Synod of Western Reserve, 
the Presbyteries of Elyria, St. Joseph, Cincinnati, Champlain, Ithaca, 
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Peoria and Knox, Wabash, Athens, Maumee, Hamilton, Indianapolis, 
Geneva, and the Congregational Church of Colden; all couched in the 
most respectful language, all complaining that the orders of the Assembly 
of 1853 have not been complied with, and all of them calling for action 
on the part of the Assembly. 

They have also received a Memorial from the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, 3d, deprecating any action on the part of this body, out of a sincere 
regard for the peace, unity, and prosperity of the Church. 

After protracted, deliberate, and prayerful consideration of the whole 
subject, the Committee are unanimous in recommending to the General 
Assembly the following action : 

1. That the General Assembly address a Pastoral Letter to all the 
churches under their care, reaffirming the testimony of past Assemblies 
in regard to the sinfulness of the system of Slavery, as it generally exists 
in these United States, and expressing their deep regret at the intem- 
perateness of word and action that has too often characterized the spirit 
of those who have conscientiously aimed at its overthrow ; and that they 
urge upon their churches earnest efforts, by all Christian and constitu- 
tional modes, to remove the evil from the midst of us. 

2. That a Committee be appointed to report to the next Assembly on 
the constitutional power of the Assembly over the subject of slaveholding 
in our churches ; and that we recommend that this evil be removed from 


our Church, as soon as it can be done in a Christian and constitutional 
manner. 


The alterations made in the report of the Committee by the _ 
Assembly, were, on motion of Mr. Hoyt, the substitution of the 
word “testimony” for “action ;” on motion of Dr. SKINNER, 
the addition of “as it generally exists in these United States,” 
and on motion of Mr. SHEePuErD, the striking out of “ slavery” 
in the second resolution, and inserting “slaveholding.” 

The Committee on the Pastoral Letter were Drs. WILSON 
and Buiiarp, Mr. Lusk, Mr. SNeEp, and Prof. THomson. 


They subsequently reported as follows, and their report was 
adopted : 


The Committee appointed to prepare a Pastoral Letter made the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted: 

The Committee appointed to draft a Pastoral Letter to the churches 
under the care of the General Assembly, report, that in view of the entire 
insufficiency of time allotted for the performance of the duty assigned, 
and the utter impossibility, in such a limited period, of doing justice to so 
important a subject, or satisfying themselves*or the Assembly, it be re- 
commended to the General Assembly to re-consider the report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, with the view of amending it, so as to 
strike out the words, “address a Pastoral Letter to the churches under 
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their care,” and make it read as follows: ‘That the General Assembly 
hereby reaffirm the testimony of past Assemblies in regard to the sinful- 
ness of the system of Slavery, as it generally exists in these United 
States, and express their deep regret at the intemperateness of word and 
action which has too often characterized the spirit of those who have 
conscientiously aimed at its overthrow; and that they urge upon their 
churches earnest efforts, by all Christian and constitutional modes, to re- 
move the evil from the midst of us.” 

In accordance with this report, the previous action of the Assembly 
upon this subject was re-considered, and the proposed amendment was 
made. 

The Committee on the constitutional powers of the Assem- 
bly over this subject, are, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D. D., Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D. D., and Judges Jessup 
and Hascall. 

The following gentlemen took part in the debate on Slavery : 
Mr. GLENN, of Miss., Mr. Critrenpen, N. Y., Mr. Eva, D. C., 
(who moved a substitute to take no action whatever on the sub- 
ject, which was lost,) Mr. Wuitr, Tenn., Dr. Rownanp, Dr. 
Witson, Dr. Bunnarp, Mr. Hoyt, Dr. Campsett, Mr. How- 
ELL, Tenn., Mr. JEwWELL, Northern Pa., Mr. CALDWELL, Tenn., 
Mr. SneeD, Iowa, Mr. Nem, Mich., Mr. Suepuerp, Dr. 
Sxrnver, and Mr. Wizson, N. Y., (who moved a substitute, 
which was lost.) 

The General Association of New York, through their dele- 
gate, Rey. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., forwarded the following 
paper, accompanied by their Christian salutations: 

Whereas, The silence of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U. S., at its last session, on the subject of Slavery, has 
seemed to this body to be a retrograde movement, calculated to excite 
alarm in the minds of the friends of humanity and religion ; therefore, 

Resolved, That our delegate to that body be instructed to express our 
apprehensions on this subject, and to assure them that we hold in abhor- 
rence all such inaction; and that in continuing our connection with eccle- 
siastical bodies having churches in slave-holding States, we do it rather to 
bear our continued and earnest testimony against the sin of slaveholding, 
than to express the least acquiescence in so great wickedness. 


Whereupon the Assembly passed the following : 


Whereas, The General Association of New York, at their meeting in 
Madrid, held August 23, 1854, by resolution forwarded to this body, have 
addressed us in a discourteous and objectionable manner ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Assembly would respectfully request that the future 
communications of the Association to us be couched in courteous language. 
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Psatm Boox. 


The subject of Psalmody came up in overtures from the 
Fourth Presbytery of Philadelphia and the Synod of Missouri. 
On the report of the Committee of Bills and Overtures some 
discussion took place, and the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Drs. BuLLARD, CAMPBELL, McLANz, and 
WILson, and Mr. WALLACE. 

On the presentation of their report the following discussion 
arose. 

Dr. McLANE said that he should be glad to have the Assembly 
obtain the Church Psalmist, but was afraid of the plan for pre- 
paring a new book. He greatly admired the Church Psalmist, 
had heard it highly spoken of in many quarters, and feared that 
any attempt to prepare a new book would not only add to the 
existing confusion, but furnish us with an inferior collection. 

Dr. BuLLARD said that uniformity was impossible, at least at 
the West, unless the Church will prepare a book, or at least 
give one their undisputed ¢mprimatur. The Psalmist is sold, 
and must be sold, at too high a price for adoption in the West. 
There is no book which would so much benefit our publishing 
scheme and form so instant and commanding a rallying point for 
our Publication Committee as a Hymn Book. The Church owed 
it to itself to make a better use of its influence in this matter. 

Dr. CAMPBELL had protested in the Assembly of 1846 against 
the arrangement with the publishers of the Church Psalmist. 
They give only a stipulated sum, whatever the sales; he then 
said that they should give a per centage on their sales. The 
whole subject needs to be reconsidered, and a book made better 
suited to our wants than either the Church Psalmist or Parish 
Psalmody. 

Mr. Crampton thought that a better book could be made 
than the Church Psalmist, and was demanded. 

Dr. RowLanD spoke of the history of the Psalmist. Dr. 
Beman, he said, had made psalmody the study of his life. He 
knew the extreme care and labor that had been bestowed upon 
this work. It had undergone repeated revisions. About the 
time that Dr. Beman’s work came out, the Parish Psalmody 
appeared in Philadelphia, but its publishers did not succeed in 
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having it adopted by the Church. The opposition to the 
Psalmist comes from this source. 

Mr. SNEED was opposed to the Psalmist, not for what it did, 
but for what it did not contain. He referred to the many 
alterations of standard hymns. 

Dr. LAMBERT, as a co-presbyter with Dr. Beman, assured 
the Assembly that he was convinced that no man belonging to 
it was more ready to do whatever is best for the Church. As 
to the formation of a new Hymn Book, he (Dr. L.) deprecated 
the idea of further change. He believed that it would do 
great injury. 

Mr. JEWELL said we should always have this change until the 
Assembly owned its own book. He liked neither of the two 
books. Dr. Beman’s is very deficient in doctrinal hymns. 

Mr. WALLACE said, for substance, that a manly independence 
‘ought to characterize the action of the Assembly on a subject 
like this. For himself, he hoped that he was not afraid to do 
his duty, even though his course might seem to bring him in 
conflict with powerful influences of more than one kind. He 
was aware that they were powerful. The first time he ever had 
the honor of sitting in the Assembly was in 1843, the year 
in which this book was adopted, and if he had not felt too 
young to put himself forward, he would have opposed it with 
whatever force he possessed. His reason then was, and still 
is, simply this, that the General Assembly should control its 
Psalm Book equally with its Confession of Faith. We remem- 
ber what was once said touching the relative importance of the 
laws and ballads of a nation. Perhaps the Psalmody of a 
Church exerts more influence than its Confession. The Assem- 
bly, in order to control, should own its own book. And then the 
Church is not receiving the pecuniary profit that it should re- 
ceive from a Psalm Book. Dr. McLane speaks of a hundred 
dollars a year. He (Mr. W.) was credibly informed that the 
profits of the Church Psalmist to author and publishers were 
now $2500 a year. Making all allowances, he could hardly 
place the aggregate profits of the book since 1843, a period of 
twelve years, at less than $20,000. Such was the tenor of his 
information, not from a Philadelphia but a New York source. 

Now to charge this movement as coming from a mere desire 
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to introduce the Parish Psalmody is preposterous. The merits 
of the Parish Psalmody are not at all here in question. The 
question simply is one of guardianship of the spiritual and 
pecuniary interests of the Church—whether the Assembly shall 
own its own Psalm Book. The representatives of the Church, 
on this floor, are not to be kept from standing up for her rights 
by such charges. 

Dr. SKINNER thought it exceedingly important that the As- 
sembly should own the Hymn Book to be used by its churches. 
Uniformity is of great importance. He hoped that measures 
would be taken to secure possession of Dr. Beman’s book ; and 
when we obtain it, do with it as we wish. He thought it might 
be improved, good as it is. The task of making such a work is 
one of extreme difficulty. We ought to proceed carefully. If 
necessary, take time and do the work thoroughly. 

The report of the Committee was modified so as to read as 
follows : 


Resolved, 1. That the Publication Committee confer with the proprietors 
of the Church Psalmist, and secure, if possible, the transfer on reasonable 
terms, of the copyright of said work to the General Assembly, and that 
the Committee have full powers to close arrangements binding on the 
Assembly. ; 

2. That in case of failure, that said Committee report accordingly to the 
next General Assembly, at the same time recommending the course they 
deem it advisable to pursue in the premises. 


New Diaest. 


The Committee on the New Digest reported progress and 
were continued. They are making real progress, and will be 
ready with their work in due time. 


New Synop. 


The Presbyteries of Onondaga, Cayuga, Cortland, and Tioga, 
were, at their own request, and with the consent of the Synod, 
set off from the Synod of Geneva, and constituted into the 
Synop or OnonDaGcA. This makes the number of our Synods 
twenty-four. 


TEMPERANCE. 


On motion of Mr. CrampTon, resolutions in favor of pro- 
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hibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquors by law were unani- 
mously passed. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH AND PSALMODY IN GERMAN. 


The subject of printing the Constitution and Psalm Book in 
the German language was referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 


New TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


The Assembly wnanimously resolved that it is entirely inex- 
pedient for any denomination to attempt a new translation of 
the Scriptures for common use. 


Foreign MINISTERS. 


A request to alter the rule requiring ministers from foreign 
countries to reside in the country a year before admission to 
our body was presented, but the Assembly declined to make the 
alteration. 


Form oF ADMISSION. 


Dr. Hatfield, Dr. Stearns, and Dr. Asa D. Smith, were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a form of admission for mem- 
bers to our churches, to report to the next Assembly. 

This is a matter of great importance, and one which we trust 
will be carefully considered. The ritual of a Church-enters into 
the daily life of its members. 


MILEAGE. 


This troublesome subject was placed upon a new basis by the 
adoption of a series of resolutions brought in by Mr. CRowELt. 
The new plan seems better than any heretofore devised, and we 
trust it will work smoothly, and so as to equalize the expenses 
of the Commissioners. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS. 


One of the most auspicious characteristics of our Church, as 
shown by experience, is that it is not at all litigious. We have 
almost literally no judicial business. But one case was pre- 
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sented this year, and it was found out of order, and no one 
seemed disposed to prosecute it. 
* * * * * * * * 

It will now be in place to give an idea, if we can, of the spirit 
of the Assembly. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature, on the whole, espe- 
cially in view of past times, was its homogeneousness. The votes 
were nearly all unanimous, and where there was division, the ma- 
jority, generally, was quite overwhelming. Nothing was carried 
by manceuvering or close voting. An English editor, looking over 
this country, speaks of what he calls the “singular passion for 
union” among the American people. There may be those who 
have some such questionable admiration for our Church, but 
certainly so long as this “singular passion for union” subsists, 
all earthly opposition to our measures is unavailing. 

A studied attempt has been made, not within, but without 
the Church, to show that the Assembly, in its leading measure, 
did not represent the views of our ablest men. We hazard no- 
thing in saying that this is an entire mistake. By whatever 
test the men are chosen who would be considered “leading,” 
still, we assert, that they are, almost to a man, in favor 
of this measure. The pastors in the cities, and of our largest 
churches in the country, the professors in our theological semi- 
naries, and our wisest and most influential laymen, will be found, 
now that they have had time to examine the subject in all its 
bearings, overwhelmingly in favor of it. So far from the plan 
being premature, or rash, or ill-considered, it is believed almost 
every where, in our own body, to be absolutely indispensable 
to our strength and growth. And we may well believe, that 
the storm of opposition it has encountered from without, is 
owing, in great measure, to its efficiency. So longas the Church 
lay an easy prey for all comers, it was a very excellent, ad- 
mirable, catholic institution. But now that it keeps up its 
fences, and protects its crops, it is—naturally—not considered 
so good-natured and agreeable as formerly. 

It has been also attempted to be shown that we have aban- 
doned our former ground and adopted the system of the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church. It is said, too, that it is 
most singular that we should have become enamored of the 
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system of ecclesiastical boards at the moment when their origi- 
nators are beginning to repudiate them. Now the truth is, that 
we have not adopted the system of ecclesiastical boards, and that 
we are in precisely the position which those who are opposed to 
ecclesiastical boards, in the other branch of the Church, are trying 
to reach. Upon the question of creating a fifth board—for 
Church Erection—a very interesting debate, as is known, sprung 
up in the Assembly at Nashville; a party, headed by Dr. 
Thornwell, and who are understood to have the sympathy of 
some of the most thorough-going and able of tle denomination, 
were successful in defeating the plan for another board, and 
the Assembly actually, by a vote of 134 to 57, came precisely 
upon our plan of a committee instead of a board. We know 
that very earnest efforts are made to break the force of this fact, 
but it cannot be denied that the attempts to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the board, as a board, were most studied and de- 
liberate. 

The fact is this, and all the sophistry on earth will not hide 
it: the Church, the people, the masses, and the bulk of think- 
ing men want a system of benevolent action that will unite 
these two ideas, efficiency and responsibility. We need not 
repeat what was so ably said on the floor of our Assembly by 
Dr. Bullard, as to the irresponsibility of both ecclesiastical 
boards and voluntary associations. His analysis was keen and 
just. For any number of men to say and to repeat it never so 
often, that there is no difference between a committee and a 
board, does not alter the fact; men may choose not to see, but 
the fact remains. 

Is it asked that we point out the difference? We will do so. 
The first necessity of benevolent action is efficiency. A million 
of donors cannot each attend to a complicated work of benevo- 
lence. One-way is for all the donors to form a society, meet 
once a year and elect men to do the work. The difficulty is 
that they never do so meet, and the Secretaries virtually 
perpetuate the machinery themselves. To avoid this, a great 
denomination undertakes the work through its representative 
Assembly. Now the Assembly is really a representative body ; 
one of the best, on the whole, in the world. The voice of the 
people is really heard in it. Nothing has struck us more 
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during the last few years than the fact that it is impossible to 
resist the will of a Church expressed through its General 
Assembly. The difficulty then is not in the Assembly. It s 
in obstructing the will of the people in its passage from the 
Assembly to the acting efficiency. We choose a hundred men 
to do our work and call them a board or any other name we 
choose. The same result happens as in the voluntary associa- 
tion. The hundred men do not meet—except in theory,—but 
eight or ten men do meet and hold up the shield of the board 
between them and the Assembly, that is, between them and the 
‘will of the people. Now we say, take away that screen, and 
let in the day light; let the Assembly, the people’s representa- 
tives, be the Board; \et them appoint the working efficiency, 
the executive committee, and the secretaries too, if it is thought 
best, and let the light shine direct from the Assembly into the 
Committee. Choose—say—fifteen men to work, not to set 
others to work, and let the Assembly supervise their action, 
and if it is wrong, or corrupt, or inefficient, put them out, and 
put men in that will work. So far from a committee being a 
board; on our system, the board, the college of electors, is 
abolished, and the Assembly, that is, the people’s representa- 
tives, stand face to face with the men, every one of whom is- 
directly responsible for his own work. 

The question, therefore, is not whether a committee is elected 
for one or three years, or whether all go out at once, or part 
every year, nor whether a committee may appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to do a specific part of its work. All these are mere 
side issues. The question 7s whether we have real, palpable 
responsibility ; whether the people, through their representa- 
tives, can put their finger upon the sore and apply the remedy, 
whether we can instantly reach our agents without destroying 
their efficiency, saying to them, like Cornelius, to one “go and 
he goeth,” and to another “‘come and he cometh!” And this 
is the difference between a committee and a board. In one 
case we think we can, and in the other we think we cannot, 
secure both this efficiency and responsibility. 

We will not be understood, in these remarks, as intimating 
that no benevolent action should be carried on by voluntary 
associations. How else can the Bible Society, for example, be 
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carried on? We must do the best we can. Public opinion 
exerts much influence for good, and the honesty and Christian 
feeling of the employés, much also. But the question we have 
been discussing relates not to the best method of securing re- 
sponsibility in voluntary associations, but mainly to the latter 
part of a two-fold question—in what cases should benevolent 
efforts be denominational, and what is the comparative wisdom 
of committees and boards in cases where it is conceded that a 
certain effort can best be carried on denominationally. 

The Independent—to say nothing of the Congregational 
papers—has, again and again, attacked the ministers of New 
England origin in the Presbyterian Church, as though they 
were committing some great moral treason against freedom and 
catholicity in remaining in our connection and seeking the 
peace and enlargement of their adopted Church. It rallies 
every such man to the standard of Independency under heavy 
penalties. We have a question or two to ask about this. When 
Dr. Lyman Beecher declared, during his trial, over and over 
again, that he loved and admired Presbyterianism, was he not 
an honest man? When Dr. Edward Beecher belonged to the 
Presbytery of Illinois, and sat in the General Assembly of 
1843, was he a traitor? When Henry Ward Beecher was 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, had 
he forsaken the faith of his fathers? When William Beecher 
and George Beecher were settled in our churches, what manner 
of men were they? When Dr. Calvin E. Stowe was at Lane 
Seminary, if we are to believe his word, he was an honest 
Presbyterian, has he new light since? When Dr. J. P. Cleave- 
land rose in the General Assembly of 1838, to perpetuate the 
succession of the Presbyterian Church in our branch of it, 
what are we to think of the sincerity of his attachment to it ? 
Professor Shedd and President Labarree, what are we to think 
of their declaration that they “approved of the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church in these United 
States ?” 

When the Independent has elaborated satisfactory answers 
to these inquiries, will it please to give us its moral estimate 
of Drs. Patton and Kirk, Leavitt, Waterbury and Blagden, 
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who were first Presbyterians and then Congregationalists? Are 
they dishonest men, or are they saints of the purest water ? 

And is there, we would ask, still further, any thing about 
the convenience of a handsome call to New England, which 
clarifies a man’s mental vision, and enables him to see the 
horrible tyrannies of Presbyterianism in their true light? Or 
is the synchronism in all these cases accidental, so that, 
wherever they were, these faithful men would have seen the 
truth just as clearly, that the absolute independence of each 
church is essential to freedom? Or is the whole of this de- 
clamation, after all, about New England men who choose to be 
Presbyterians, only the tub for the whale, mere ecclesiastical 
“‘ Buncombe ?” 

We now have a single inquiry for our readers. What are we to 
think of the Church which, before we thought of doing it, founded 
a denominational book establishment ; which sustains such in- 
tensely sectarian periodicals as the New Englander, the Indepen- 
dent, the Puritan Recorder, and the Congregational Herald; 
which, at the Albany Convention, preferred rather to take 
Oberlinism under its protection than lose Congregational 
elements ; which abrogated the plan of Union when our Gene- 
ral Assembly clung to it; which holds firmly and against all 
kindly remonstrance not only to the entire real management of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
but to all the results through it of the joint charities and 
funds of the two denominations; which has the lion’s share in 
the management and control of nearly every college planted 
by our joint funds and efforts; and which has established a 
meeting for sectarian glorification annually at the anniver- 
saries, when the great Union Societies are holding their meet- 
ings—what are we to think, we say, of such a Church raising 
heaven and earth in indignant remonstrance at our sectarianism 
because we appoint a Committee to help our own people, at 
their own earnest request, in sustaining and planting churches 
in cases where no Society can assist them? Did our readers 
ever hear of an old Greek fable, by one Esop, about a wolf and 
a lamb ? 

But we must leave this prolific subject, to conclude our view 
of the tone of the Assembly. Perhaps the word genial best 
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expresses it. Measures were not discussed or pressed in a hard 
spirit, as though men had made up their minds to force them 
through, irrespective of consequences, or of the feelings of 
their brethren. There was allowance and forbearance ; more 
than this, there was genuine kindness. 

There may be those, indeed, who think that the measures of 
a Church are the things of real importance, and that any re- 
marks as to its spirit are intended only to deceive good but 
ignorant people. But, like cunning generally, as distinguished 
from wisdom, this view is extremely short-sighted. Even a 
party or a nation cannot get on prosperously without a proper 
morale ; and if an army is ‘ demoralized,”’ all the tactics, men 
or munitions in the world will be useless. Much more is this 
true of a Church; the spirit it breathes is all-embracing, and 
its tone, in fact, controls its measures. <A spirit of genuine 
consideration therefore, of fraternal kindness, of allowance, of 
cordial affection, is really the life of a Church as to its success 
and power. Add to this the impression made upon all men by 
this visible manifestation of Christianity, and, above all, the 
evidence: which it furnishes that the very life of Christ is 
pulsating in the breasts of the officers of His Church. 

The commissioners, to speak of less sacred but still pleasant 
associations, could hardly be otherwise than genial at Saint 
Louis, for the people of both the First and Union Churches, 
with their pastors, seemed anxious to make us forget that we 
were not at home. The Records are filled with votes of: thanks, 
and the Assembly were obliged to decline some of the courtesies 
pressed upon them. Among those accepted were an excursion 
to the Missouri river, upon the Pacific railroad, including a 
visit to Webster College, and an evening party given by the 
ladies at the First Church. There may be a difference of 
opinion as to the value of these social courtesies, or in regard 
to the dignity of mentioning them in a Quarterly Review; but 
for ourselves, we must say, that one of the most pressing and pal- 
pable wants in America, one that is most painful and doing much 
injury, is the want of suitable social arrangement. There is a 
want of proper and graceful opportunities for expressing the 
kind feelings people really have, and the health, both of body 
and mind, of the country suffers from the want of incentives to 
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exercise, and a rational geniality. We all hold that harmony 
is vital to our Church, extending, as it does, over the whole 
Continent. But few things would tend so much to harmony as 
a genial General Assembly. The difference is immense between 
sending commissioners home, soured with a feeling of neglect 
and injury, or glowing with brotherly kindness. The mere 
officialities of the occasion cannot make the entire impression ; it 
comes besides from the social reception and treatment. People 
may refuse to take the trouble, we know, but the Church will feel 
the consequences. We trust that such plans as the excursions 
to Mount Vernon, to Niagara, and to the Missouri river, and the 
social gatherings at Utica and St. Louis may characterize 
every Assembly. Certainly our feeling of the Western full- 
heartedness of St. Louis will blend with the recollections of the 
prairies, the noble Missouri and Mississippi, and the city which 
is destined to be one of the greatest on the Continent. 

It ought to be mentioned that every Protestant church in 
St. Louis, we believe—with the exception of the Episcopal— 
to the number of twenty-six, were opened to be supplied by 
members of the Assembly. And last, but by no means least, 
the devotional exercises of every morning, accompanied with 
accounts of the revivals of the past year, did much to keep. 
alive the feelings which should always characterize the officers 
of the Church. 

The dissolution took place on the second Saturday evening, 
and the next Assembly is to meet, as was decided unanimously 
and without other nominations, in the Madison Square Church 
in the city of New York. It is significant of much, that 
though no General Assembly has ever met in New York, 
both Assemblies have simultaneously determined to convene 
there next year. Real powers seek high places for their full 
development, whatever may be the fact in their incipiency. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
1. Pastoral Theology ; or the Theory of the evangelical Ministry. 


By A. Viner. Translated and edited by THomas H. SKINNER. 
D. D. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


2. Homiletics ; or the Theory of Preaching. By A. Vinet, D. D. 
Translated and edited by Tuomas H. — D. D. New 
York. Ivison & Phinney. 


3. The Education of a Ministry, the proper Work and Care of the 
Churches. A Discourse delivered before the American Education 
Society, May 28, 1855, by W. G. T. Suepp. Boston. T. R. 
Marvin. 

4. Essays on the Preaching required by the Times, including Rules 
for extemporaneous Preaching &c., &c. By ABEL STEVENS. 
New York. Carlton & Phillips. 

5. The Apostolic Ministry. A Discourse by Francis WAYLAND, 
President of Brown University. Rochester. Sage & Brother. 

6. A Treatise on the Need of the M. E. Church, with respect to her 
Ministry. By R. S. Fosrer, D. D. New York. Carlton & 
Phillips. 

Tue American pulpit is laid under great obligations to Dr. 
Skinner for the faithfulness and ability with which he has trans- 
lated and edited the two works of M. Vinet, whose titles we 
have just transcribed. We know of no late contribution to our 
evangelistic literature, which is calculated to produce a happier 
or more beneficial influence upon the churches of the land. 
The pulpit, the great fountain of sacred knowledge to the 
masses of society—the divinely constituted source of life to the 
Church, and of salvation to the world—has long needed the 
lessons which their author, with so clear and profound, we might 
almost say intuitive an insight into the whole subject, has in- 
scribed upon these volumes. We have hoped that his lessons 
will be studied and learned by those for whose benefit chiefly 
they were prepared; and that preachers of the gospel of all 
ages, degrees and churches, will, through their instrumentality, 
obtain a more adequate view of ministerial duty and responsi- 
bility, as well as of pulpit qualification. Sure we are, that if 
our brethren of Christ’s catholic ministry will bestow on these 
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productions of the incomparable Vinet that attention which we 
challenge on their behalf, the American pulpit will not remain 
long ere it be invested with newness of homiletic life ; and that 
there will arise to adorn the sacred ministry, and to glorify Him 
who is “the Chief Shepherd,” preachers whose thoughts and 
words and tones shall attract and arouse to seriousness and to 
life the unimpressed thousands in Christian congregations who 
hear the will of God and do it not. 

We have not superscribed this Article with the name of M. 
Vinet and the titles of his last, and perhaps, best productions, 
for the purpose either of analyzing the literary character of the 
man, or of submitting to our readers’ inspection the merits of 
his writings. We give them this prominency for two reasons: 
First, because, we desire to call the attention of our brethren 
in the pastorate to the advantages which they may derive from 
their perusal ; and secondly, because they have suggested to us 
some of the thoughts which we shall now endeavor to impress 
upon these pages. 

A less than intimate acquaintance with the condition of Ame- 
rican Christendom—as to its ministry, is sufficient to convince 
any unprejudiced and thinking man that our pulpit is not now 
equal to the work which it is its office to perform, the work 
which the Church expects, and which the condition of the world 
demands that it shall accomplish. We have but to read the 
sheets which the religious periodical press sends forth from the 
great denominational centres of the country, together with the 
addresses and sermons which are pronounced by our great 
clerical leaders before Assemblies and Conferences, Synods and 
Conventions, to be assured that there exists in the mind of the 
Church a growing conviction of the necessity of a fixed and 
resolute and instant effort to increase the efficacy of the Ame- 
rican pulpit. We do not belong to the class of ecclesiastical 
croakers ; those unhappy spirits in the Christian community, 
whose microscopy takes in only the defects of the ministry and 
of the Church ; who, because they are so worthless themselves, 
will have it that there is nothing valuable besides; who are 
everlastingly sighing after the piety and the preaching of the 
past, and lifting up their hands in holy horror at the degene- 
racy of the present. We have no sympathy with such men. 
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They are amongst the curses of Christianity. Yet we would 
have ourselves classed with the men of progress in the Church ; 
we would desire that both the Church and the pulpit be in 
advance of even this advancing age ; and we are burdened in 
spirit when we reflect that there is too much ground for Dr. 
Skinner’s opinion, that “in the career of improvement, preach- 
ing has not been in advance of the other instruments of change 
which are exerting themselves with such astonishing efficiency 
in every sphere of human life,” yea, “that it is doubtless 
behind most of them.” And we are ready to accord to our 
venerable friend a high measure of sagacity when he says that 
there is no object of deeper interest to a true philanthropist, 
to the man who identifies the progress of humanity with the 
success of the gospel, than that “preaching should receive a new 
and healthful impulse, which shall give it the precedence to 
which it is entitled.”** Professor Shedd, in his discourse be- 
fore the American Education Society, and which, let us say, 
ought to be extensively read by the friends of our Zion, is 
urgent in his demand for the putting forth of new energy and 
larger liberality in the work of ministerial education, that the 
ministry may be sufficiently disciplined to exhibit the few and 
simple doctrines of Christianity in a plain, fresh and powerful 
manner to the general understanding, and sufficiently learned 
to thwart the present attempt of infidelity to substitute natural 
for revealed religion. 
Travelling beyond the precincts of our own venerable Church, 
we find the leading minds of other Churches addressing them- 
selves with no less earnestness to the propagation of similar 
views. Mr. Stevens, the accomplished editor of the National 
Magazine, one of the organs of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in his “Preaching required by the Times,” says of the pulpit 
that “it does not wield its legitimate power ; that it is deficient 
in popular interest; that it contributes little intrinsic value to 
literature ; and that it needs improvement in much of the sub- 
ject matter, and in the critical form of its discussions.” { Dr. 
Foster, a most effective pulpit man, and one of the leaders of 
“Young” Methodism, in a suggestive sermon lately pronounced 


* Preface to Vinet’s Homiletics, pp. iii. and iv. 
+ Shedd’s Education of the Ministry, p. 21. } Page 52. 
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before the New York East Conference, is yet more earnest. 
Speaking especially of the Methodist ministry, and of the ery- 
ing need for a reform, he says, “It may be called treason, but 
before God, we publish it as our deliberate conviction, that the 
Church we serve, and the generation in which we live, abso- 
lutely need, perishingly need, a higher intellectuality in our 
pulpit performances, more thought, more culture. We shall 
be guilty if we fail to furnish it.” President Wayland, judg- 
ing from the tenor of his discourse, would have a reconstruction 
of the entire platform of the pulpit, throwing down many of its 
guards and restrictions, and calling upon every disciple to pro- 
claim the evangelical tidings. 

It were easy to defend our temerity by the testimony of other 
witnesses, no less eminent and trustworthy, in support of the 
demand for a reform in the pulpit. But why should we seek 
to defend an opinion which may be held to be universal; which 
every man of sense and reflection in both the lay and the 
clerical constituents of the Church, is at all times ready to ex- 
press? From all that has come under our personal knowledge, 
and from all that we read and hear of what occurs beyond our 
immediate sphere, we feel safe in affirming, as.to the present 
period of our ecclesiastical history as a nation, that seldom was 
it found so difficult, and never more difficult to supply with 
efficient and acceptable pastors those pulpits which have been 
silenced by sickness or death. The members of vestries, con- 
sistories, sessions, and other church courts, might bear us tes- 
timony that we do not exaggerate the facts. 

We are tempted in this connection to relate our own expe- 
rience of these difficulties. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for us to be visited in our study by a member of some session 
in town or country; perhaps we are at the time laboring hard 
upon the next. Sabbath day’s sermon; our friend’s business, 
however, is important; it relates to the prosperity of the whole 
Church; and so, having laid down the pen, the following 
dialogue ensues: “I am a member of B. church, which, as 
doubtless you have heard, is now vacant by the death of Mr. 
A., and I have intruded upon you for the purpose of asking 
whether you can recommend to our notice a suitable successor ?”’ 
Casting our mind’s eye over the sphere of our ministerial ac- 
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quaintance, we mention the name of Mr. C. “TI am afraid that 
will not do; Mr. C. preached for us once before our late pastor’s 
death, and we thought him cold. His sermon, as a composition, 
was very able, and was, besides, thoroughly finished; it was 
evangelical, too, but it lacked vigor, pulpit power; it left the 
people unimpressed ; so I fear the congregation would hardly be 
ready to receive your suggestion with favor.” “It just strikes 
us,” we have replied, “that there is an excellent brother 
of our acquaintance who would be likely to listen to a call from 
a church such as yours is; he is both pious and learned, and, 
from his reputation, we should suppose him to be the very man 
for the position; we refer to Mr. E., of L.” The elder has 
looked disappointed while he says, ‘ Unfortunate again, I fear ; 
Mr. E. was recommended to us by Dr. C., and preached for us 
a week or two since, and although there is much that seems to 
correspond with your description of his character and qualifica- 
tions, yet he did not, as a whole, meet the expectations of 
our people. His matter was excellent; the imaginative por- 
tions of his discourses would have been creditable to men of 
greater fame; he was graceful, too, in his gestures, and clear 
in his enunciation; but there was no GOSPEL in either of the 
two sermons that he preached for us. The Gospel is, after all, 
what the people like! power! aim! and that aim the souls 
of the people. Mr. E.’s sermons would make excellent es- 
says for your Review.’ Having exhausted our knowledge 
to no successful purpose, our elder has pursued his way to make 
further inquiries, and we have returned to the difficult task 
of completing an interrupted paragraph. 

This dialogistic report will perhaps be deemed by our 
readers an unnecessary descent from our editorial dignity; we 
are satisfied, however, that it will not be set down as an exag- 
geration ; they will not deny, therefore, the forgiveness which we 
ask for having thus stepped ex cathedré for so short an interval. 
There is scarcely a minister of experience in our own or 
perhaps any other evangelical church, who will deny it to 
be a fair transcript of a portion of his ecclesiastical life; 
and although we are willing to concede that the leading 
members of some of our congregations are culpably fas- 
tidious, and exorbitant, too, in their requirements, we are yet 
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disposed to acknowledge that in the general the qualifications 
of the collective pulpit are below the demands of the age, arising 
chiefly from the position of relative difficulty in which it finds 
itself so suddenly involved. 

For not one of our readers needs to be informed that the 
Church finds herself placed in circumstances far different from 
those which surrounded her in the early or middle ages. The 
age in which we live is one of vast progress; an age in which 
science has won her most enlightened and enlightening triumphs ; 
an age in which literary culture has reached the more ignorant 
and even, to a great extent, those who were formerly the most 
ignorant classes of society; an age in which the Arch-enemy 
of God and of human salvation, by the lying use which he makes 
of the discoveries of science and of the progress of education, 
has acquired a wider influence for evil, and a greater facility 
for disturbing men’s minds, and for countervailing the truth, 
than he ever before possessed in the history of the race. 

We live in a time of intellectual power, of thought, of inves- 
tigation ; a time in which, more than in any portion of the past, 
men will have the proof of what they are required to believe, 
and the sanction for what they are commanded to do ; in which 
there is a resolute demand that the discoveries of science shall 
accord with the letter of revelation, and that the deliverances 
of the Bible shall not subvert the deductions of human reason; 
a period, indeed, in which the poison of infidelity permeates 
every pore of society, threatening its speedy and general ruin, 
and in which, to quote the opinion of one of the most sagacious 
Christian philosophers of the day,* “the battle of the evidences 
will ha¥e as certainly to be fought on the field of physical 
science, as it was contested in the last age on that of meta- 
physics.” We live in an age, too, in which self-indulgence and 
worldliness of spirit, and reckless extravagance, and dishonest 
principles, and gigantic frauds, and low profanity pervade and 
actuate every large community, influencing to a great degree 
even the professing Church. If this is a correct view of the 
age in which Providence has given us our heing, how enormous 
must be the responsibility of the pulpit, and how great the 


* Hugh Miller, in his “ Footprints of the Creator.” 
VOL. IV.—21 
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necessity that it should be able to meet the emergency of its 
position! The ship of Socrery, driven to and fro upon the 
conflicting waves of human opinion, as she seeks a harbor of 
refuge, is threatened with destruction, and must inevitably 
perish unless some skillful pilot seize the helm. Who shall 
fulfil this office of salvation but the collective pulpit? And how 
shall the pulpit accomplish that which it has not the skill to 
perform? Every treacherous shoal must have been fathomed 
and buoyed, the position of every sunken rock must have been 
discovered and defined, and the deep, safe passage must have 
been fully tracked, ere the pulpit, with a firm hand and steady 
eye, shall be able to conduct her floating and distracted mil- 
lions into the harbor of eternal truth. 

Some denominations, as we have seen, are calling for more 
learning in the pulpit, while others seem ready to allow it to be 
superceded, if only unction can be secured. Some cry out for 
the entire abandonment of ‘notes,’ much more of the com- 
pletely written discourse, while others tenaciously contend for 
the presence, and even rigid use of the manuscript. One 
writer asks for plainer preaching, another desires a more intel- 
lectual style. Let us have a return, says one, to the old expo- 
sitory mode of presenting saving truth; the finished essay, 
says another, is more in keeping with the intellectual condition 
of the age. Thus some are saying one thing and some another, 
while all agree in demanding a change in the preaching of the 
present. Exactly to hit upon a remedy that would meet every 
body’s want would be a vain attempt ; to seek to propound a 
theory which should satisfy every man who cries for pulpit 
reform, would be to perpetrate the folly against which we were 
warned in our youth by a certain piquant fable familiarly 
known as “the old man and his ass.’’ Allowance must, of 
course, be made for peculiarities in the circumstances of those 
denominations who join in the cry of reform. It may be true 
~ concerning the Methodist denomination, as Dr. Foster says, 
that the change which has passed over it, and over the other 
denominations, as well as over society in general, requires that 
they (the Methodists) should have ‘a more thoroughly educa- 
ted and liberally informed ministry.” Mr. Stevens, too, may be 
right in his view that the congregations in the great body of 
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which he is a member, need a ministry more thoroughly quali- 
‘fied to train them in “ the details of practical duty.” Presi- 
dent Wayland, speaking on behalf of a denomination which 
contains “‘ four thousand vacant churches,” may be right in 
advocating less attention to the routine of ministerial education, 
demanding at the same time the great practical qualifications 
for the publication of gospel truth. We make no comment 
upon these opinions and demands, much less would we presume 
to dictate to our brethren of these great denominations ; they 
know, better than we, how to meet, each one, the emergencies 
which have arisen amongst themselves ; and we shall only 
therefore express the high gratification we have felt at the 
attention which is now so generally called to this vital subject ; 
vital to every great interest of the Church and of the country. 
As to the Presbyterian pulpit, it too has its defects, and we 
speak not for ourselves alone, but for our brethren also, many 
of them “masters” in our Israel, when We say that generally 
it does not meet the emergencies and demands of its position. 

We shall now attempt to indicate, as we have been able to 
ascertain them, the necessities of our own Church in relation 
to this great subject, and we say first, 


We cannot spare from our pulpit any of its learning. 


It may be as well confessed at once that we are not so anxi- 
ous upon this point as we are upon some others. We have no 
fears that the Presbyterian Church will lower, in this respect, 
that high pulpit standard, which in the ecclesiastical history of 
this country she was the first to erect. She will still see to it 
that those men, whom Christ ordains and appoints to the minis- 
try, study to approve themselves unto God, workmen, needing 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. She 
will still put within their reach opportunities of instruction, and 
will see to it, more and more, as we trust, that no man shall 
occupy among us the position of a pastor and preacher who is 
not fitted to teach the science of religion. We hesitate not to 
record this as our deliberate opinion, that for a man to under- 
take the duties and responsibilities of the sacred office, who is 
not qualified by study, by aptitude to teach, by intellectual 
power to affect men’s minds, and by moral and even social cul- 
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ture with which to give weight to his instructions, must be 
regarded a misfortune to himself and a calamity both to the 
people to whom he ministers and to the Christian community 
at large. We must still have learning, and the more the better. 
Professor Shedd’s plea is admirable; his arguments are invinci- 
ble, and his appeal will not be disregarded by our Churches. 
It is useless, however, to conceal, in this connection, the fact 
that many of our brethren are thinking seriously of a change in 
the present plan of ministerial education, and we earnestly call 
upon some one of them to prepare for the pages of this Review 
an Article embracing the entire subject of pastoral and minis- 
terial education, that at least it may be fairly brought under 
discussion. For ourselves, we believe some modifications to be 
not only possible, but urgently necessary to the possession by 
our Church of a generally effective ministry. We have neither 
space nor inclination to introduce this difficult question into our 
present Article further than to express a conviction that the 
curriculum of study at our colleges should be so enlarged as to 
embrace a complete course of physical science, and that some 
arrangement should be made by which the practical duties of 
the ministry may be made to accompany the Seminary course. 
Without such acquirements and adaptations, the ministry and 
the pulpit need not expect to exert a strong influence upon all 
classes of society. We believe, indeed, that the cultivation of 
a more liberal learning will make us better preachers, for its 
effect would certainly be a more thoroughly philosophical, 
because a more generally appreciable style of pulpit composi- 
tion, with vastly less of the mere show of scholasticism. 
Apropos of Professor Shedd’s quotation from Leighton, that 
‘it takes all our learning to make us plain,” we remember the 
following incident which took place in our native city nearly 
forty years ago: The celebrated Dr. B. was announced to 
preach, and amongst others, a plain but pious peasant woman 
was induced to walk a few miles from the country to hear so 
celebrated a preacher. She was in the church at the appointed 
hour, and soon observed a plain, homely, middle-aged man 
ascend the pulpit. A shadow of disappointment fell upon her 
mind, though she was pleased with the tones, the manner, and 
especially with the substance of the sermon and the prayers of 
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the stranger. In leaving the Church, she espied a friend, and 
anxious to give vent to her feelings of disappointment, said, 
‘Where was Dr. B. this morning?” “Dr. B!” replied he, 
‘Why, that is Dr. B. whom you have just heard preach!” “I 
am sure,” returned the simple-minded woman, “that that is 
not Dr. B., for I understood every word he said!” And yet 
this same plain, easily-to-be-understood Dr. B. was one of the 
very first preachers of the last, or indeed of any other age. 


Our pulpit needs adaptation to the mind and heart of society. 


The notion has been too prevalent with us that he who is a 
scholar and theologian, is of necessity a preacher; and that a 
clear, orthodox, well-arranged, chastely-written treatise upon 
some Biblical doctrine, or ethical precept, is of equal necessity, 
a sermon. A fatal mistake this, to both the ministry and the 
Church! A man may be pious, he may, indeed, be the subject 
of an advanced degree of experimental religion; he may be an 
accomplished Biblical scholar, and a sound theologian ; he may 
be a master of the classics and belles lettres, and yet be but a 
retailer of the Gospel. A preacher is an artist. He moulds 
his congregation as he lists, impressing upon his hearers’ 
minds the thoughts of his own; he plays upon them as upon an in- 
strument, touching the chords of human feeling and evoking the 
tones, and harmonies, and combinations which by the finger of 
genius have just sprung into existence in his own mind; he 
traces upon them as upon the outstretched canvas the creations 
of his own fancy. A preacher is a man who attracts the masses, 
who holds them captive at his will, who impresses them, and who, 
under God, converts them. Let the people cease to be attracted 
and held, that very moment the occupant of the pulpit ceases 
to be a preacher. A man must have people to hear the truth, 
or he can never preach it. A preacher is a man who speaks 
with an aim, not to display his learning, his reading, his genius 
—such an aim degrades the pulpit, and disgusts an intelligent 
auditory—the true preacher’s aim is created by an”overwhelm- 
ing spiritual burden, the responsibility that rests upon him of 
immortal spirits, who, by his utterances, will be either con- 
demned or redeemed. With such an aim no man can be a mere 
essay-reader. Will an advocate who conducts the cause of an 
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alleged murderer content himself with reading a stiff, dry, 
learned law-paper before that jury upon whose decision hangs 
his client’s life? And yet one might as truly call a man who 
writes law and reads it, a legal orator, as he now calls him a 
preacher who writes a neat, faultless, orthodox, evangelical 
treatise, and reads it to his people. READING Is NoT PREACH- 
ING. We object not.to the written sermon, if it be composed 
as a@ sermon; composed, we mean, in the midst of all the ex- 
citement of the public occasion, preconceived, brought into 
existence beforehand, in the study by the student’s imagination ; 
preached, as one might say, to his people sitting before his 
mental eye, hanging upon his lips for words of life, their various 
states and needs rising up before him; preached from the over- 
flowings of a burdened, ardent, believing mind, and then trans- 
ferred to the pages of the manuscript to be preached again on 
the Sabbath. Inno other sense was the great Chalmers a 
sermon reader. We have heard that this prince of preachers, 
in the preparation of those mighty discourses with which he 
was wont to draw congregations from their seats to hang upon 
his lips in raptures of delight and wonder, would pace his study- 
floor with coat off and wristbands turned back, working himself 
up at the same time to a state of mind little short of frenzy. 
Thus the cords of his great soul being stretched to their highest 
degree of tension, would he draw forth those thoughts whose 
tones were destined to produce effects such as the world has 
scarcely witnessed since the days of Demosthenes. On no other 
terms, as we believe, is the manuscript—the entirely-written 
sermon—admissible ; and if a man cannot do this, if he has not 
power enough to preach in his study, to call up his congrega- 
tion before him by a stroke of genius, we strongly urge him 
to study and to practice the eatempore art. There will then be 
hope that some flashes of brilliancy, of power, of success, will 
occasionally escape from his mind, and that thus a little relief 
will be obtained from the written, frigid, powerless essay. 

We presume to advise our brethren of the ministry to throw 
themselves more upon their own lingual resources, at least once 
upon the Lord’s day, as well as at the weekly lecture. We 
would not have them neglect the study previously to these oc- 
casions ; rather would we promote their going into the desk 
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fully prepared. Let the plan, the general argument, the illus- 
trations, the appeals—all the leading ideas, in a word, be clearly 
thought out; and then, let the speaker appear before the peo- 
ple, expecting that he will command the same facility of cloth- 
ing his thoughts in suitable and effective, because simple, lan- 
guage, as he experiences when he communicates his thoughts to 
his family at the fireside, and to his friends in the social circle ; 
let him above all, having done his utmost to prepare for these 
occasions, cast himself without dubiousness upon the promised 
aid of his Great Master. We interrupt ourselves for a moment 
to say that the chapters on this subject in the work of Mr. 
Stevens are admirable, worthy to be read and studied by all 
our brethren, but by those chiefly of the rising ministry, whose 
habits of sermonizing may be supposed to be not hopelessly 
formed. 

We would have it to be distinctly understood by the reader, 
that we are not contending for either the one mode of pulpit 
preparation and delivery or the other. Let every man be 
guided by his own judgment in the fear of God, taking care, 
however, that the judgment be not suffered to pronounce a 
decision warped by either idleness on the one hand or timidity 
on the other. Let the eye, we would say, be singly fixed on - 
God and souls. Let the question proposed to the conscience 
be not ‘ How can I go through my public duties with the least 
amount of labor?” but ‘“‘ By which of the two modes can I be 
more useful in advancing my Master’s glory?’ And let no 
man presume to decide that he is destitute of extemporary 
power without a fair, earnest, intelligent trial. We repeat, 
however, that we do not contend for either that mode or this ; 
but we do and will contend for s—ERMONS rather than essays, for 
PREACHERS rather than readers. We would add, moreover, 
that men cannot be the one, or their productions the other, 
without hard, resolute, sustained study. Further, it is no proof 
because a man has written out his twenty pages of “sermon” 
that he has studied them. We know an old theological profes- 
sor who used to talk to his students of the possession by some 
preachers of ‘‘a dangerous fluency of speech ;” with no less 
truth might he have spoken of others who possess “a danger- 
ous fluency of writing.” We demand sermons, be they 
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preached from a fully-written manuscript or otherwise, each of 
which is the result of four days’ hard thought and investiga- 
tion ; yea, we will not think a man idly employed if one entire 
week be occupied in producing a single discourse, let it be only 
such an one as those of our own Edwards, or Davies of olden 
time, or of Harris or Melville, of British and modern cele- 
brity. Many “sermons” that we hear in passing to and fro, 
give evidence that their authors do not devote themselves to 
resolute study in their pulpit preparations, and we have some 
fears that the ministry is losing ground in this respect. We 
hear, on every hand, “sermons” full of prettinesses, and 
having the too customary measure of anecdotical matter and 
poetic quotation, which are miserably lacking in freshness and 
power, evidently because they have not been thought out. 
Such discourses will not arrest the attention and quicken the 
thoughtlessness of the present age ; they have no adaptation to 
the wants of men as sinners, and they are unworthy, therefore, 
of both the great occasion and the greater end of preaching. 

It is not too much to say, that in the matter of pulpit adapta- 
tion, our brethren of the Methodist Church have far outstripped 
us ; indeed they have gone beyond all other denominations in 
apprehending the true office of the pulpit, that, namely, of sav- 
ing men. As a class, though there have been most honorable 
exceptions, they have had less of merely scholastic preparation 
for the ministry, but they have been more natural, more 
homely, more direct, and therefore more really eloquent and 
successful. In moral training they are eminently superior to 
every other class of evangelical clergymen. Trained, almost 
from boyhood, to religious activity and zeal, they have acquired 
a facility of utterance, an ease of manner, and a freshness and 
vigor of style in the performance of their homiletic duties 
which seem to distinguish them from all others. We speak of 
classes not of individuals. With them, the fire of youth has 
been expended on missions and circuits, in seeking to save that 
which is lost; whereas the youthful ardour and enthusiasm of 
our ministry have been penned up in colleges and seminaries, for 
the nine or ten long years which under ordinary circumstances 
we have judged it desirable to be spent as a preparation for the 
Christian ministry. How often, alas! has this enthusiasm so 
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unrighteously immured, given up the ghost ere its term of im- 
prisonment has ended. Dr. Foster demands a modification in 
the Methodist system, and would have its ministry more gene- 
rally educated. Might not the Presbyterian Church ask for a 
modification of its system? Might we not with safety take a 
step in the other direction, calling out the energies and talents 
of our men at an earlier period? Might not some system be 
devised for the accomplishment of so beneficial an end? We 
propound these questions for the purpose of calling inquiry to 
the subject, and of eliciting the thoughts and views of others 
in our Church who are no less anxious than ourselves for the 
efficiency of the Presbyterian pulpit. A short time ago we fell 
in company with one of the foremost men in our communion. 
The subject of the pulpit and the ministry being intro- 
duced, he remarked, “‘We want in the Presbyterian Church 
more Methodist life. We want in our pulpit the fire, the 
energy, the directness, which the Methodist preachers carry 
into theirs.”” The conversation was still carried on, and our 
eminent friend became excited; at last his evidently burdened 
soul relieved itself with the following exclamation, “If 
we had in our Church six hundred men invested with this 
power, we should be resistless; with such an army, I would 
do battle with the world, and conquer it too!” We wish our 
young ministry could have been present to catch the spirit of 
this utterance. 

The friend whom we have taken the liberty of thus introdu- 
cing to our readers was, it may be said, warm and enthusiastic. 
Who that understands the present condition of our Church can 
wonder at any man of observation being moved to earnestness 
on such a subject? For is it not true that we have less of 
pulpit power now than we had fifteen years ago? Whatever 
of superiority we then possessed over our exscinding brethren 
was to no small extent owing to the vigor and zeal of our 
ministry, and the adaptation to the state and wants of 
society, of our pulpit. The “live coal taken with the tongs 
from off the altar’ by some divine messenger, had touched 
the lips, and hearts too, of many of the Lord’s servants, and 
we numbered in the ministry some of the most effective 
preachers that ever adorned the evangelical pulpit. Revivals 
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of religion were numerous and extensive; the pulpit in our 
hands, was, by the Holy Spirit’s blessing, a mighty agent in 
awakening sinners to the truth, and in quickening the dormant 
virtues and energies of ‘the elect.”” We speak the truth and 
lie not when we say that the present is far less distinguished 
by such results. We have more polish perhaps, but, as a 
whole, we have less power; more learning, but less trust in 
God. May not this be the cause of the waning of that great 
reviving light which diffused over our denomination in the days 
of its adversity so cheering and life-giving a radiance? Then, 
by harassing persecutions, we were impelled to seek aid from 
heaven ; now, it may be, in our prosperity, growing as we are 
to manhood and feeling our power, we are losing the trustful 
simplicity of childhood, and confiding in our own arm. Certain 
it at least is, that we are lacking in this our primitive effective- 
ness, and that it is high time, therefore, for us to awake out of 
sleep and to harness ourselves anew for the Lord’s battles. 
There may oftentimes be heard from the lips of Christians 
a cry of lamentation over the large number of churches in our 
denomination now vacant, which are calling in vain for pastors. 
Will it be believed that there are among us scarcely fewer 
unemployed ministers than vacant churches? Such is, as we 
believe, the simple truth. These ministers, nevertheless, are 
for the most part, men of piety, of character and of education. 
They are men who studied classies and mathematics in their 
youth, and who, a little later in life, diligently attended the 
prescribed course of study in one of our theological seminaries. 
They have acquired a chaste style of writing, and have reached, 
in some instances, an almost classic elegance; they have studied 
hermeneutics, and are clear, sound, intelligent theologians ; 
there is nothing, therefore, to hinder them from writing a good, 
respectable, or even elegant sermon, and they do write many 
such. Yet they wander from presbytery to presbytery and from 
synod to synod; they travel from east to west, from west to 
south, and from south to east again, finding, like Noah’s dove, 
no rest for the sole of their foot. There are vacant churches 
in every direction, yet they receive no “call.” They have 
families whose very subsistence depends upon their “settle- 
ment,” yet no opportunity is offered. Why is this but because 
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they lack effectiveness in the pulpit? The people cry out for 
an earnest ministry, for pulpit fire as well as light, and these 
men have it not! 

Casting our eye over the occupied churches of the land, and 
looking at their pastoral condition, we find, in too many cases, 
a desire on the part of the people to “dissolve the pastoral 
relation,” could it but be done quietly, honorably, and with 
carefulness of the feelings of present incumbents. Many of 
our readers, both clerical and lay, know what heart-burnings 
exist on this subject; and what stratagems, innocent enough 
sometimes, are employed to give pastors a hint that their 
resignation would not be esteemed a calamity. Now if our 
brethren will but examine the causes of this disquietude, they 
will find that it is not for lack of either intelligence or piety 
that dissatisfaction exists ; far from it, the people respect these 
and many other qualities in their pastors, but the congregations 
are becoming thin, souls are not added to the Church, the 
neighboring preacher attracts the masses, and all for the want 
of pulpit power, effectiveness; all because men are not in 
earnest, laboring with a holy single purpose, with an ardour 
and an enthusiasm worthy of the great office and work of 
‘“‘ praying men in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God.” 

The subject which we have now brought before the attention 
of our readers is one of vast importance to the denomination, 
for it is vital to all its greatest interests. We feel that we 
have scarcely entered upon it, and we will hope that some of 
our brethren will be induced to resume it. Our chief object in 
these observations has been to throw the subject en tapis. In 
closing these observations, we ask permission further to say 
that the pulpit needs men of high moral courage, men who 
have boldness enough to speak THE TRUTH—we do not mean 
impudence, but rather the boldness of Christian sincerity and 
meekness—men who have courage to preach the Gospel, 
“Christ and him crucified,” in an intellectual age; men who 
are not afraid to speak plainly to “ears polite” and in presence 
of polished tastes, of the errors and delinquencies, the sins and 
vices of our common nature, of the wretchedly immoral ten- 
dencies of the age, and of the misery and woe which infallibly 
await the impenitent. ‘ Courage,” we say to do this, for 
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courage it needs to preach now as Paul preached, as Peter 
preached, as John the Baptist preached; courage it needs to 
keep men now-a-days to their text, ‘‘ Repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ to keep men to the 
doctrines of conversion and the new birth and holiness; 
courage it needs to lead a man to lay aside flowers of rhetoric, 
and polished paragraphs, and learned disquisitions, and sesqui- 
pedalian words, for the plain, heart-searching, man-condemning 
doctrines of repentance and the Cross. Yes! the pulpit needs 
more of Christ in it and less of man, more of power and less 
of polish, more of personal appeal and less of abstract disquisi- 
tion. Let the aim of our pulpit be less the taste and more the 
hearts of those who flock around it for instruction. The pulpit 
needs, too, men of THE BIBLE, men who draw their doctrines 
fresh from this pure fountain of truth, and not at second hand ; 
men of high and generous Christian liberality, who, while they 
hold the truth firmly with one hand, embrace with the other 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity; men who 
believe that Christ’s prayer for the oneness of his Church was 
not supplicatory merely, but prophetic also; men who—but we 
must withhold, thoughts crowd upon us and our pages are filled. 
Who is sufficient for these things? Verily we are all guilty 
before God! The short-comings and the self-showings and the 
faithlessnesses of the pulpit call aloud for humiliation and con- 
fession and shame! How much need have the ministry to pray 
‘“‘Hide thy face from our sins!’ How much need have the 
Church to pray on behalf of the ministry that they may “ open 
their mouths with boldness to declare unto men the mystery of 
the Gospel !” 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE FRAGMENTARY AGE OF LITERATURE. 


Ir literature be, as has always been said, the exponent of the 
age, we have a bad out-look just now. As we have looked over 
book after book, each fragmentary, not grappling with an entire 
subject, but made of scraps and sweepings; “‘ peeps,” “‘sketches,”’ 
“pencilings,”’ “‘rag-bags ;’’ we have groaned inwardly, and felt 
that the times were here too faithfully mirrored. If these were 
only the foul exhalations of the worst back-shops, flaunting 
periodical dépéts, and dingy book-stalls, we might have some 
hope. But we would fain believe that the books on our table are 
of a good tendency. One can see by the names of many of 
the authors, too, at once, that the finer minds are getting within 
the circles of this whirlpool, and that if all this goes onwards 
and downwards, the reading of an Article in a Quarterly, or a 
treatise of 200 pages on any subject, will soon be an impossi- 
ble achievement. Nay, we are told, that even novel readers 
cannot be held to the old two volumes of love and murder ; they 
must either have novellettes, or the thing must be administered 
in broken doses called “serials.” 

We wish that we were not forced to believe that this is only 
one indication of the character of our times. Men rejoice in the 
immense issues of the newspaper press in America. Now we 
should be the last persons on earth to object to the faintest pencil 
of mental light which might reach any orb; but what kind of 
diet would tapioca and sponge cake be for men digging a canal? 
To give a whole nation of rugged freemen nothing but news- 
papers, and the scraps and love tales of silly magazines as ali- 
ment, is to make us half regret the time when men were 
obliged to read the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Life 
of Washington, because they had nothing else to read. At 
least their “literature” did not fritter away their minds, 
and either find or make them a set of creatures of two varieties 
only; so restless that their activity sets one’s teeth on edge with 
its aimlessness, or so indolent that our very muscles ache to 
rouse them into some sort of energy. What is to blame—is it 
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our religion, philosophy, education, government, or climate, 
that there is so little steady, sustained and patient industry ex- 
cept under the spur of an absolute necessity ? 

Now we submit that the makers of books, who feel any re- 
sponsibility in their perilous vocation, ought not to give into 
this spirit. If people will make their business, their homes, 
and their very lives fragmentary, the men that distil “the life 
of a noble man’s life” into books, ought not to encourage that 
sad waste of God’s image. They ought not to be too indolent 
or too mercenary to elaborate their thoughts, to put them into 
shape, to make them worthy to live after them, and to instruct 
or bless coming generations. Literature should be a repose, 
not a febrile excitement; it should be the calmness of home, 
not the mere hurry and dust of a journey, or the chance pictures 
of a drive in an omnibus. 

Here are thirteen books before us, or counting by authors, 
twelve. They are all books that we have not noticed in the 
Review. If we took down from our shelves past gatherings, 
the case would be far worse. We shall confine ourselves to 
these, and our readers will see with us whether the literature 
of the age is fragmentary. 

Our old friend, Mrs. JAmEson, has published the book 
whose name we give at the foot of the page.* Her motto— 
from Montaigne—is, “Un peu de chaque chose, et rien du 
tout—a la frangaise;” her excuse, “I lack that:creative faculty 
which can work up the teachings of heart-sorrow and world ex- 
perience into attractive forms of fiction or of art.” The motto 
defines the very kind of thing to which we object; and if the 
excuse were true, which it is not, then, assuredly, Mrs. Jame- 
son ought not to write at all. For ourselves, we know that 
fragmentary reading is wrong by a physical instinct we have; 
it exasperates our nerves; it sharpens them to a wire-edge; it 
pares them to the quick. The action of the mind reacts upon 
the body, and the nerves are our barometer of the want of con- 
tinuous thought. 

On the contrary, take up John Foster—not his Life, but one of 
his own Essays. Read two or three pages. A calmness steals 
over the system, like cool shades in the depth of a wood. We 


* A Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, original and 
selected. By Mrs. Jameson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. pp. 329. 
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had a fancy that the letters of his books gave us a feeling of 
being printed in gold, but would not mention it had we not found 
a similar fancy in others. The truth is, as we just hinted, the 
mind needs continuity of flow; sustained thought; the carry- 
ing out of an idea; a treatise, not a single statement; a book, not 
a case of specimens of curiosities. 

It grieves us to say any thing against Mrs. Jameson; but 
to think of the authoress of the Characteristics of Women, and 
the Diary of an Ennuyée, so succumbing to this wretched age! 
The poetry and philosophy in this book, we were almost going 
to say, make it worse, for every noble sentence or beautiful 
thought gives a kind of sanction to this bad form of the work. 
The fragments are arranged under two “ parts;” the first, ethics 
and character, and then theological sketches and hints; the 
second, literature and art. Mrs. Jameson is a very remark- 
able mingling of poetry and shrewdness; every word she utters 
has some value in it; much is very valuable; some exquisite. 
There are fifty things in this work worthy of being wrought into 
a volume. : 

If it be asked whether we would be willing to take her own al- 
ternative, which is either to publish the matter, or, as her favor- 
ite Germans say, the stoff, just as it is, or to burn it, we reply, 
that there is a fallacy in that dilemma. If neither burned nor 
published, some of these thoughts, we have every reason to 
hope, like acorns well planted, would have grown into trees— 
but now they are acorns strewed upon the ground. This frag- 
mentizing is a kind of excuse for getting rid of them. We 
read them with admiration, but with sorrow; the cartoon might 
have been a world-renowed picture. We should much rather 
see Cologne Cathedral than the idea of such a temple in the 
rough state, the first rude sketch never perhaps to be realized. 

We say again, the thing is unnatural. Give a party of 
friends around a centre-table, a basket of cracked nuts, and a 
supply of pickers, and twenty chances to one they will all be 
entertaining and delighted. Why not give the same people a 
tureen full of kernels to eat? Because in saving them the 
trouble, we should destroy the value of the whole thing. 

Tue Star Papers* have been praised almost every where. 


* Star Papers ; or, Experiences of Art and Nature. By Henry Warp Brecuer. 
New York: J.C. Derby. 1855. pp. 359. 
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There will be some variety, therefore, in cutting them up, as 
they have cut up every thing—into thirty-eight fragments in- 
stead of one whole. All controverted subjects are very judi- 
ciously omitted in this volume. 

No sane person denies that Henry Ward Beecher is a man of 
genius. We can therefore safely hold him up to public indig- 
nation as a man who might have done something better than to 
have indulged his indolence in “ Star Papers,” instead of writing 
a book. For these faggots are not books, any more than a bundle 
of matches is a club of Hercules. It will not do to say that 
they are merely Articles in a newspaper bound together. They 
were very good in a newspaper, singly, one by one; they are 
not good, all together. Would Mr. Beecher advise one to read 
through a Dictionary, or a Psalm Book, or Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, or an Almanac, or an Encyclopedia, or Mrs. 
Glasse’s Cookery? A man might as well admire a cord of wood 
and call it a forest. 

We know there are beautiful thoughts and fancies in this 
Scrap-book. That is the very thing we complain of. Here, 
for instance, is Christian Liberty in the use of the Beautiful, 
a shamefully misunderstood point. It is just touched, outlined 
with a master hand. We want a book upon it. Zhe Value of 
Birds—The Morals of Fishing. The author of the Natural 
History of Selborne, and the Journal of a Naturalist, and Izaak 
Walton have given us books on these subjects. We shall not 
be contented with less. : 

Miss Coorer too! authoress of the lovely Rural Hours, 
which we so earnestly recommended to our young lady readers, 
the best book of its kind ever written by an American, working 
in us a genial love of nature, and lighting up a dim hope that 
our daughters might learn to know the names of the trees in 
our woods, and the ferns and grasses by the lanes, and the 
birds that fly over our heads and rejoice; even she has put 
forth—instead of her own fine thoughts, and especially her keen 
and genial observations—a mere gathering of othermen’s prose 
and verse.* 

* The Rhyme and Reason of Country Life: or Selections from Fields old and 


new. By the Author of Rural Hours, &., &c. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co. 1855. pp. 428, 
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We need hardly say that these selections are made with a 
fine taste; the more common and well known are avoided, but 
the old English poets, with numerous translations, are gathered 
up. Every thing which can be, is, done for such a piece of 
inevitable artificiality as a collection of “beauties.” But we will 
ask the authoress, and all who delight in nature, whether they 
would rather see a row of tulips a hundred feet long, set in 
frames, in a hall, with benches for people to sit upon and look 
at them, or if it would be pleasanter to come upon group after 
group of flowers in a lawn, among trees, with tufts of water- 
lilies by the streams, flying clouds over head, and the free 
winds sweeping among the foliage? This plan makes science 
of poetry, gathering moist and colored loveliness into dry 
herbariums; it is landscape gardening after the formal style 
of which we have read so much. 

We do not greatly admire Ralph Waldo Emerson. We think 
him overrated. Many of his oracular utterances, when carefully 
unwrapped, are found to be common notions expressed in uncom- 
mon words; and we need not say, that it is provoking in no 
slight degree to puzzle over the meaning of a phrase, and find at 
last instead of a Platonic or Aischylian idea, that we have some- . 
thing perfectly flat and spiritless. But still he does utter a good 
thought sometimes. He has written a poem of which the idea is 
that a thing is only beautiful in the right place; as the foam of 
the sea just where dashed up into the clear sunshine, or the bright 
pebble, just as washed by the little brook in the far depths of 
the wood. But if we gather all our treasures of field, and wood, 
and flood into some back room in a city, where is the beauty? 
Much is there, no doubt, but how large a part has vanished ! 

“‘ Commonplace books,” said Lord Bacon, “are of most use 
to those that make them.” A “Dictionary of Quotations,” 
is little less than an abomination, and yet how delightful 
when these quotations bubble up as in the speaking of 
William Wirt, or William C. Preston! We hope Miss Cooper 
will not waste her power in this way; a mere ordinary mind 
‘can clip these things out, and put them in a box regularly clas- 
sified; she is capable of things equal to the very best of her 
father’s in his brightest days—praise that even Miss Cooper 
herself will allow to be sufficient. 

VOL. IV.—22 
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ANOTHER pulpit has been invaded by this wretched frag- 
mentary spirit. The author of Zhe Rector of St. Bardolph’s, 
a regular tale of decent length, carrying one through the minis- 
terial life of a most worthy clergyman—a man whose books are 
well worth reading, despite a certain shallowness in the stream, 
which shows itself in an incapacity for understanding Calvinism, 
the grandest form of the grandest faith in heaven or on earth— 
Mr. SHELTON, we say, has swept together the scraps of his 
study into a little pile, which he calls ‘“‘ Peeps from a Belfry.’’* 
In less than 300 pages, this performance includes eleven 
stories, or, ciphering it up, not quite 25 pages to a story. 

We are still among persons of decided ability. Mr. Shelton 
has a shrewd talent of observation, some quaintness of mind, 
a genial heart, and by a satire which he muffles a little, lest 
its crystal-shootings should be too keen, he endeavors to in- 
struct this faulty age. We heartily wish him success. 

An author’s first books are generally written with great care. 
He trembles a little at authorship. He does not feel quite 
canny at coming before the great world with his little, untried 
volume. But, with some success comes presumption, and the 
public are invited to read and praise, after a while, a thing 
that the spoiled author would never have dreamed, a few years 
before, to have been worthy of print. The truth is, it is not 
worthy of it. Print ought to have something more sacred in 
it. A man should not ask thousands of people to turn aside 
and listen to him unless he has something more than ordinarily 
valuable to say. He should “gird up his loins ke a man,” 
when he addresses himself to speak to masses of human beings, 
for that is the object of printing any thing. It is intolerable 
to ask the world, as far as the English language extends, to read 
the mere off-throwings of our indolent and careless moods. 

But people say they have not time to read a whole book. If 
they have not, it is only because they have been ruined by 
“cheap literature.” There is enough trash published now to 
drown the senses and muddle to mere inanity, all the brains in 
Christendom. We would rather work at the treadmill than 
read one quarter of the volumes and periodicals which deluge 


* Peeps froma Belfry: or the Parish Sketch Book. By F. W. Sueuron. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1855. pp. 294. 
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this unfortunate country. Men of ability are inexcusable in 
encouraging this taste. What they write, in these times, should 
be astringent and tonic. 

Every body reads N. P. WI1tts, and this is the sign of the 
fact that he is a man of a peculiar and beautiful genius. See 
how little help there is in him for these times! At least he is 
not hypocritical about it. He comes out openly, and the title 
of his book is—Tur Rac-Bae.* We admire the candor with 
which Mr. Willis thus lets the world know what he thinks it fit 
for, by catering to its present appetite. The Rag-Bag! The 
world’s pillars of Hercules, with ne plus ultra plainly visible! 
He fools them to the top of their bent. 

Our readers will recollect Carlyle’s illustration of the extrem- 
ity of puffery. A dealer in London procured a hat seven feet 
high, which was slowly driven through the streets to signify 
that its proprietor was the best hatter in the metropolis. Car- 
lyle thought that the most frivolous might be led to reflection 
by that outcome of the puffing system. It is with a similar 
feeling that we pause before the Rag-Bag. 

We have a sincere admiration for the genius of Mr. Willis, 
which has possessed us from boyhood, and never wavered. His 
fault is any thing but shallowness; nor is it even frivolity. He © 
is serious enough, if we will only listen long enough to him; 
serious because he cannot help it; serious, because thought is 
of the essence of genius. His fault is laziness; he only works 
when he cannot help it; he has no love of work. Of course, 
writing always under the pressure of a necessity of one kind or 
another, he expresses the juice of the grapes nearest to him; 
he throws off the thoughts that are uppermost, or that come to 
the surface under the power of a present association. True, 
they are very often far from being surface-thoughts, but this 
is only because his nature is like that of the earth, geologically 
considered ; it does not lie in the original position, but is up- 
heaved, and its strata uptilted at every angle. Here, there- 
fore, is a flower, there a gold-mine; here a block of granite, there 
a laughing sea-wave; here a petrified saurian fifty million years 
old, there a grasshopper of yesterday ; here a capital of a Greek 


* The Rag-Bag, a collection of Ephemera. By N. Parker Wits. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1855. 
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pillar, there a daguerreotype of a rail-car. He is capable of 
any thing; every thing is potentially in him; he accomplishes 
little. He has been too indolent even to write a novel of modern 
American life, which would sell immensely, and though capa- 
ble, perhaps, of the finest philosophic poem of the Western 
world—as witness the beautiful fragment, delivered in 1831 
at Brown University—he wearies in writing a very few pages. 

This age, Mr. Willis sees to be of all others most loose- 
jointed and slip-shod, and so he ventures upon—the Rag-Bag. 
Many fine thoughts; exquisite fancies; germs of volumes, all 
unwrought; mere shreds and patches, as if God gave him one 
of the most Hellenic minds this side the Atlantic for no better 
uses. His misfortune is want of high and sacred motive. Take 
away the Rag-Bag, and let us see the next. 

PARISH AND OTHER PENCILINGS.* There is a seriousness 
about many of the narratives in this volume that almost dis- 
arms our criticism. These solemn ideas so closely connected 
with the salvation or destruction of men almost take the volume 
out of our reach; it seems so immensely more important to 
secure one correct moral impression than to enforce the most un- 
doubted canon of criticism. But, considered as a work of art, 
looked at as to its form, it is liable to the very same objections 
as its fellows; it ministers to the indolence and false taste of 
the times. We do not object to these narratives as tracts; we 
only say that this aggregation is not a book. — 

We like this collection much better than Dr. Murray’s Tra- 
vels; it is more natural. The sketches were written, as he tells 
us, from an early period in his ministry, as the facts occurred. 
There is internal evidence of this. In the case of the Travels, 
there was prepense determination to get up some two or three 
hundred pages for the press, and any thing, therefore, that 
‘‘floated to the surface”’ was thrown in to make “ copy;’’ but 
here there are facts; thoughts; serious feelings deliberately 
penned, and many of them impressive. 

We do not like the dictatorial tone of the controversial nar- 
ratives, but probably “ Kirwan’’ could not write any other way, 
if he wrote naturally. There are quite enough suggestive 
hints, too, of his intimacy with distinguished men. 


* Parish and other Pencilings. By Kirwan. New York: Harpers. pp. 272. 
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THE Countess oF Biesstneton! What recollections of the 
wit and genius and learning of England awake at her name.* 
And yet it is a melancholy life. The motto shows the Editor’s 
feeling; “‘ L’homme marche vers le tombeau, trainant aprés lui, 
la chaine de ses esperances trompées.” Lady B. was a woman 
of much generosity and kindness of heart, most agreeable, ele- 
gant, and before misfortune overtook her, joyous. Her aim 
was to gather around her a society,—especially as ladies beyond 
her own relatives and foreigners did not visit her,—interesting 
for its intellect and high mental cultivation. It will be under- 
stood that there was much in her character that we cannot ap- 
prove, and we can see no trace of any thing higher than a 
worldly life; but still, as impartial reviewers, we must say that 
this very intellectual effort—something beyond mere dancing, 
card-playing, and frivolous conversation—is in itself excellent, 
and ought to be imitated by those who have not to encounter 
the difficulties which beset Lady B., arising from her early life. 
There is scarcely a distinguished English person of the last 
half-century of whom there is not some notice in these volumes. 
In this respect the Memoir is like Haydon’s or Byron’s. 

But as to the work of the Editor, it is in the very worst, 
fragmentary style. We really think no man ever, in an artistic 
point of view, made a worse book. It is a perfect congeries of 
letters, statements, genealogies, and every form of writing 
jumbled together with scarcely even chronological order. And 
yet, so intrinsically interesting is it, that one can open either 
volume at any page, and become absorbed in it. It is a pic- 
ture-gallery of multitudes of the faces and forms of intellectual 
England, from the beginning of the century. 

Tue “Onp Hovsz py tHE River,” is, we have heard, by a 
brother of Dr. Ireneeus Prime.t We are glad of it, because 
we have something to say of the Travels by the latter, not 


* The literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. By R. 
R. Mappen, M.R.I, A. New York: Harpers. 1855. Two volumes, pp. 547, 599. 

t The Old House by the River. By the author of the Owl Creek Letters. 
New York: Harpers. pp. 318. 

Later Years. By the author of the Old House by the River. Same pub- 
lishers: pp. 353. 

Travels in Europe and the East. By Samurt Inenavus Prue. With Engrav- 
ings. Same publishers. Two volumes, pp. 405, 440. 
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quite so favorable as that which we can say cordially of the 
‘Qld House.” The latter has fifteen fragmentary sketches ; 
but apart from that, there is some beautiful writing. There is 
a tender melancholy stealing over the pages, like Mackenzie 
and some of the later Germans. There is fine, graphic de- 
scription too. It is an original book, written boldly, after Sir 
Philip Sidney’s rule, and giving token of a capability of a 
better one. “Later YEARS” does not seem to us quite so 
good. It is even more fragmentary—there are not less than 
forty-two separate things considered, in as many short essays— 
the author’s articles from newspapers, we believe, gathered, 
after the usual indolent method of the times, into a volume. 
We recommend him to try a work, something in the manner of 
Kingsley, with a clear, definite aim, and the metal all fused at 
one casting ; something more like life, which is not all dreamy and 
sad and broken, but rather bold mountains with gentle valleys 
between, making up a whole. Our objection tothese two books 
is that they tend to the fostering of some such aimless spirit, 
and that which is only the author’s casual mood, rarely in- 
dulged in, might unhappily become the life of some dreamer. 
And now as to the “TRAvELS.”’ We remember once, in a 
masterly essay on Rhythm, by the late William 8S. Graham, 
that he gave an illustration of his subject from a boy at the 
Newark Dépét, whom he observed while waiting for the cars. 
The boy, being full of the spirit of music, began whistling, 
and then singing, and so da capo; he beat time with one foot, 
then with the other; and at last walked rapidly towards the 
door, keeping time with both feet, his song breaking into a 
whistle, and his whistling melting into singing; the rhythm, in 
short, running over and out of every one of the nine million 
pores of his body. Mr. Graham, to our fancy, made the boy 
immortal as a Greek ; it is a thousand pities that he lacked time 
and opportunity to make himself immortal. But what we were 
going to say is, that we were trying to find some illustration of 
the vanity of the author of “Travels in Europe and the East,” 
and unless we have it in this immortal boy, we know not where 
to look. “‘ Even as,” Jeremy Taylor would say, “rhythm in the 


one, 80 vanity—”’ 
Not that this is a bad book. All the “‘fine”’ writing is bad, 
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all the attempts at sentiment and poetry, but the editorial 
writing, the “reporting” of people and conversations, the 
things which “ Irenzeus” saw himself, are very reasonably good. 
The difficulty about Athens, &c., was that he did not see what 
he tries to describe; to do that requires 


The light that never was on sea or land, 


in which light it is vain for the sharp factotum of the New 
York Observer ever to attempt to see things. He followed the 
common route. There is a great deal of guide-book ; but rather 
less Childe Harold than usual. 

We are late in speaking of “Home Picrures.”* There is 
this advantage, however, in it, that we have tested its popularity. 
It certainly touches the common heart, for it has been borrowed 
and read until it is badly soiled. It is fragmentary indeed ; 
there being not less than seventy-three sketches. They are 
well drawn, however, of a pure and healthy moral, and it will, 
we suppose, suit this humming-bird age, to read from two to a 
dozen pages on one subject and then try something else. 

Herz is yet another: “Third edition, revised,’”’ on the title 
page—Summer Hovurs;t} twenty-one “pieces,” “Night Mu- 
sings,” “ Lilly Larnard,” &. Washington Irving is responsi-’ 
ble for much; the imitations of him are beyond counting. 
“Summer Hours”’ is tasteful, but one wants more pith and 
power when he is asked to read a@ book, especially written by a 
man. 

Mr. Goopricu, the correspondent of the New York Times, 
under the name of “Dick Tinto,” has reprinted his letters 
from Paris with the title “‘Tr1-CoLorep Sxetcnss.”{ He is 
said to be a son of Mr. Goodrich, better known as Peter Parley. 
A hundred and seven chapters, averaging about three subjects 
to a chapter, gives us, “if arithmetic is a certain science,”’ as 
Gil Blas says, three hundred and twenty-one subjects in three 


* Home Pictures. By Mrs. Mary Andrews Denison. New York: Harpers. 
pp. 417. 

+ Essays for Summer Hours. By Charles Lanman. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
pp. 266. 

t Tri-Colored Sketches in Paris, during the Years 1851-2-3. New York: 
Harpers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 368. 
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hundred and sixty-eight pages. Is there a plus ultra to this, 
in fragmentary literature ? 

For the rest, this journalist is lively, gossiping, amusing. 
He daguerreotypes well the passing follies and spectacles of 
the moment. His sympathies are strongly American, and his 
view of Louis Napoleon would make him a despot, selfish but 
able. There is a kind of unity in these Sketches as they are 
all intensely Parisian, and as this Review is particular about 
praising, and does not puff, any thing, our statement is of some 
value, that they are quite readable and from the life. 





ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


I. A History of the Christian Church. By Dr. Cuartes Hase, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. Translated from 
the Seventh and much improved German Edition, by Cuarues E. 
BLUMENTHAL, Professor of Hebrew and of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College, and Conway P. Wina, Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Carlisle, Pa. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1855. pp. 720. 


This is a full and able Manual of Church History, aiming to be universal 
and closely scientific in its arrangement. We learn from the Introduction 
that Hase was born at Steinbach in 1800. In June, 1823, he was a private 
instructor in Theology at Tiibingen; in 1829, Professor of Philosophy at 
Leipsic ; and in 1830 he became a Professor of Theology at Jena, where 
he still continues. He has published a number of other works, among 
which is a Manual of Evang. Dogmatik, 4th edition. Lps. 1850. 

The author is what may be called a moderate Rationalist, his position 
towards evangelical piety and the true life of the Church not being satis- 
factory. This tone, we regret to say, runs through the entire work, being 
felt often, however, rather as a negation than as any thing positive. 

This serious abatement made, we are happy to speak in very high terms 
of the work. The Introduction—written by a gentleman who has become 
intimately familiar with the mind of Hase—thus characterizes him: ‘His 
astonishing power of condensed expression—his esthetic if not religious 
sympathies, with every variety of intellectual and moral greatness—his 
skillful daguerreotypes of character by means of the transmitted light of 
contemporary language—the delicate irony and genial humor which per- 
vade his descriptions—the picturesque liveliness with which a single cha- 
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racter or incident brings out the manners and spirit of an age—the 
precision with which his scientific arrangement is preserved, the critical 
judgment with which the minutest results of recent investigations are in- 
troduced—and the graceful proportion and animation with which the 
whole stands out before us, render his history attractive to all kinds of 
readers. He throws away every name or event which has no historical 
reality or organic life.” 

It is but fair to give the translators’ idea of Hase’s religious views: “ If 
his theological opinions do not quite coincide with our own, he seldom, 
at least in this work, obtrudes them upon our attention. His object seems 
to have been to maintain historical accuracy, rather than to exhibit his 
own opinions. None but those who observe the structure rather than the 
particular dogmatic expressions of this work, will be likely to detect the 
author’s peculiar views ; and such readers can afford to give them what- 
ever consideration they deserve.” 

There can be but one opinion as to the learning and industry concen- 
trated in the book. The aim is to give every material fact bearing upon 
Church History in these seven hundred pages. Hase aims, too, not at 
mere general facts, but at the statements and descriptions which are the 
key-notes of ages and periods. The work has been adopted, we learn, as 
a text-book at two theological seminaries, and two more are considering 
the question of introducing it. 

The translation gives general satisfaction. It is well known to be no 
easy task to render German into clear, perspicuous English. The task of 
these translators, therefore, was only inferior to that of the author. They 
have done their work well, and the American public have now a manual — 
of Church History that no scholar will wish to be without. 


II. The Journal of classical and sacred Philology. Vol. I. 1854. 


This valuable philological work, published at Cambridge, England, by 
members of the University, aided by many distinguished scholars, has 
completed its first volume. It gives high promise of proving an efficient 
and able auxiliary to Biblical and classical study. The editors, “ will 
thankfully accept codperation from all quarters.’ Three numbers are 
issued annually, making a volume of more than 400 pages. It is supplied 
by W. F. Draper, of Andover, at $3 50 per annum. It ought to receive 
a large accession of subscribers in our own country. The first volume 
has Articles on Aristophanes, Lucretius, St. Paul and Philo Judaeus, on 
the Chronology of Ancient History, the Sophists, Pindar, Hippolytus, 
on the Study of the Bible among the Fathers of the English Church, 
on the classical Authorities for Ancient Art; with numerous criticisms 
on special passages in ancient writers. Its bibliographical department 
is very full in the lists of recent works, and it gives the contents of the 
principal foreign journals. We cordially commend it as the best Review 
in the English language for all who take a special interest in classical 
philology. 





Mm 
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III. Phaethon ; or loose Thoughts for loose Thinkers. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es Kinastey, Canon of Middleham and Rector of Eversly, 
and author of ‘“Hypatia.”” From the Second London Edition. 
Philadelphia: Herman Hooker, pp. 91. 

Westward Ho! The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, 
Knight, of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the Reign of 
her most glorious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. By the same. 
pp. 588. 


“Phaethon” is interesting, but less powerful than “ Hypatia.” It re- 
calls to us, what we all must have felt dimly, and what England and 
America must learn theoretically, or they will learn it practically, that 
the natural-laws-and-spiritual-rapping-men are going just as steadily to- 
wards Popery as the Puseyites. In America, every thing moves rapidly. 
What took two or three centuries to mature in the oriental world, may be 
seen here by men now living; Ecclesiology and the Vestiges of Creation, 
both worshipping the Holy Coat of Treves and the winking Madonna. It 
does not take centuries to make a Popery now, it is made ready to the 
hand of every man who is filled with his own devices. People in earnest 
will not stay on the intermediate grounds. Every thing that can be said 
or done in religion is in two systems, ‘ Christ, the Power of God,” on the 
one hand, and “the Devil’s Masterpiece,” as Cecil most truly and philoso- 
phically called it, on the other. “The sixth century saw that career; 
the nineteenth may see it re-enacted, with only these differences, that the 
nature-worship which seems coming, will be all the more crushing and 
slavish, because we know so much better how vast and glorious nature 
is; and that the superstitions will be more clumsy and foolish in propor- 
tion as our Saxon brain is less acute and discursive, and our education 
less severely scientific, than those of the old Greeks.”* This is the coming 
pre-Popish period. 

The object of Phaethon might be defined thus: Every man, particularly 
every educated man, has a philosophy which influences all his beliefs, espe- 
cially his religion. The curse of this age is Epicureanism, showing itself 
evcry where, in fashion, in religion, in science, in humble life, pervading 
to a fearful extent the civilized world. Hence we need not only to press 
practical piety first of all, but also a clear, deep, and well-understood 
philosophy, appropriate to Christianity, suiting at once its ethereal and 
practical nature, its heavenly and its earthly character. Mr. Kingsley 
evidently finds this union of the profoundest dialectics aud clearest com- 
mon sense in Platonism, rightly understood, and Phaethon proper is a 
Platonic dialogue against the American transcendentalo-natural notions; 
the horrible union of sentimentality and fatalism, like Couthon nursing 
a kitten tenderly, and ordering scores of men to be guillotined; the union of 
the Vestiges of Creation and spirit-rapping; extremes meeting in material- 


* Phaethon, 10. 
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spirituality, and spiritual-materialism; the outcome being either Popery or 
Infidelity, as the devil may find one or the other the most convenient to 
ruin men. 

“ Amyas Leigh,” like Hypatia, has the form of a romance. The scene 
is laid in the days of Elizabeth, and the object is, to show the difference 
between the manly character formed by the influences and especially by 
the religion of that time, and that which results from our present training 
and circumstances. It is interesting, but not so much so as Hypatia, and 
quite too prolix, but still showing no exhaustion of the mines wrought 
by Mr. Kingsley. 

We have much sympathy with this author. His views are most robust 
and healthful, and his is the “ treatment” required by the morbid public, 
both in Church and State. The shoals of whining philanthropists who 
encourage crime by misunderstanding penalty, need to be sharply dealt 
with, and the religion(?) that puts a premium on deceit and tergiversation 
because it is too cowardly to risk life and limb, must be set over against 
the grand teachings of the entire Old and New Testaments. Mr. Kingsley 
has struck a rich vein, and without endorsing every thing in Amyas Leigh 
we advise every body to read it, and learn what David meant by rejoicing 
so much in God’s strength, and in the goodness of God in giving him 
power and not weakness, a manly courage and not a weak sentimen- 
tality. The idea that experimental religion makes men puling and sen- 
timental has accomplished the work of Satan more effectually than any 
thing we know—always excepting Popery. 


IV. A historical Vindication of the Abrogation of the Plan of Union _ 
by the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. By 
the Rev. Isaac V. Brown, A. M. Philadelphia: Wm. S. & 
Alfred Martien. 1855. pp. 325. 


A very miserable concern, indeed. A platitude of common-places; a 
pot pourri of every thing that every body has said over and over again to 
excuse the Exscinding Acts; not a new idea nor the faintest sparkle of 
genius. 

Such a book as “Old Redstone” we like; it was prejudiced, to be sure, 
but contained valuable information ; or if a man will only abuse us with 
some degree of talent and some conception, even if it be faint, of a pos- 
sible magnanimity, we can read his book. We thought we could read 
any thing, but fairly broke down in the middle of this morass. We com- 
mend it to Lethe. 


V. The Book and its Story: a Narrative for the Young, on Occasion 
of the Jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible Society. By L. 
N. R. With an Introductory Preface, by the Rev. T. PHrILuips, 
Jubilee Secretary. Second American Edition. Philadelphia: Parry 
& McMillan. 1855. pp. 463. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society was formed March 7, 1804, at 
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a meeting held at the London Tavern, in Bishopsgate street. The Rev. 
T. Charles, a Welshman, seems to have first conceived the idea of the 
Society for Wales, and the idea was caught and enlarged by Rev. Joseph 
Hughes. Fifty years afterwards the Society met at the same place in 
Jubilee. In view of this occasion, ‘The Book and its Story” was pre- 
pared. It gives a view of the origin of the Scriptures, their translation 
into various languages, the formation of Bible Societies, &c. It is very 
full and minute, and contains a great deal of reliable information. 


VI. Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in the Year, with 
References to appropriate Scripture Readings. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855. Two 
volumes. pp. 436, 428. 


Signs of the Times; or, Present, Past and Future. By the same. 
Same publishers. 1855. pp. 288. 


Cumming’s Minor Works. Third series. By the same. Same pub- 
lishers. 1855. pp. 198. 


There is a very pleasant difference in the style of the first two of these 
works by the same well-known author. The prayers Dr. Cumming has 
aimed, to use his own language, to make “as simple as Saxon phrase- 
ology could enable him to make them,” and to those familiar with his 
rhetorical style it will be something remarkable to observe his success. 
A sense of reverence has made him simple and Seriptural, and we can 
very cordially recommend the book to all who need such assistance in 
devotion. 

The “Signs of the Times” seems to be written mainly upon the 
Literalist theory. It makes much of signs, portents, the newspapers, and 
all passing events, and is rash in fixing specific dates for the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The style is of the intensely platform school, what would be 
called ultra-American, if it had been produced in this hemisphere. 

The Minor Works consist of Infant Salvation; the Baptismal Font; 
the Communion Table. The first, in ninety pages, takes the affirmative 
upon the question of the salvation of infants, in which we suppose few 
will differ with him; the second advocates infant baptism at about the 
same length; the third, in nearly 200 pages, discusses the nature of 
the Communion and qualifications for it; each following up the discussion 
with practical lessons. They are very good practical treatises, written 
with much feeling and a good deal of rhetoric, and, though without any 
striking originality, may be very cordially commended. The publishers, 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, have brought them out very handsomely 
and with a very appropriate look. 


VII. Mornings with Jesus: a series of devotional Readings for the 
Closet and the Family. Carefully prepared from Notes of Sermons 
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preached by the late Rev. William Jay, of Bath. Philadelphia: 
Parry & McMillan. 1855. pp. 480. 


We dislike very much the familiarity of the title of this book, for which, 
we believe, Mr. Jay is not at all responsible. We need hardly say that 
we are the advocates of the most ardent warmth of devotion, and that no 
human being ever even nearly approximated the great command, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind and 
strength.” While we do not charge any intentional irreverence upon 
the compiler, we differ with him entirely in the taste of the title. 

After the opinion of John Foster, who called Mr. Jay “The prince of 
preachers,” our praise is superfluous. But the reader must not be misled 
by this epithet. It is not profound learning, or extraordinary eloquence, 
or great originality, that he is to expect. It is first of all wnction, a living 
sense of divine things, Next, a plainness that suits all classes of men. 
Then there is a cheerfulness and sweetness of character, that presents 
religion in a lovely aspect. Add to this, great familiarity with Scrip- 
ture, and a happy expository faculty.. Probably most Christians would 
have said that their hearts were softened and their souls fed by Mr. Jay, 
and that they loved to hear him preach. 

The book is brought out with the usual elegance of our Philadelphia 
publishers. Messrs. Parry & McMillan are sustaining the high character 
of the house to which they are successors. 


VIII. The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. C. Abbott. 
With maps and illustrations. In two volumes. New York :, 
Harpers. 1855. pp. 611, 666. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon. 
Forming a Sequel to “the History of the French Revolution.” By 
M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, &c., &c. Translated 
from the French by D. Forbes Campbell and H. W. Herbert. 
With notes and additions. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1855. pp. 688, 506. 


These books are very violently contrasted. The Harpers have brought 
out Mr. Abbott’s in a style of extraordinary splendor, while that of M. 
Thiers is very plain, with double columns and the print too small. But 
there is still more difference, though in the reverse order, in the contents. 
The Commercial Advertiser remarks pithily that ‘Mr. Abbott’s romance 
is one of the most amusing of the season.” He set to work deliberately 
to show that Napoleon was a man of virtue, benevolence, philanthropy, a 
true friend of liberty. The public mind has in consequence been revolted 
by the book as coming from an American anda clergyman. While willing 
to admit that Sir Walter Scott wrote under the influence of unwarrantable 
prejudice, the American people cannot be made to believe that the extreme 
of prejudice, on the other side, is the proper position from which to view 
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Napoleon. It is the general verdict, therefore, that it is picturesque, but 
not history. 

M. Thiers’ work is something quite different. With feelings for Napoleon, 
such as no Frenchman can be expected to be without, he endeavors to give 
an impartial view of these stupendous events, and if our readers will just 
consider him as at an equal distance from Sir Walter and Mr. Abbott, 
they may have a pretty good idea of his position. In a word, it is pro- 
bably the best extended history of Bonaparte ever written. 


IX. The Charge and Inaugural Address delivered on Occasion of the 
Induction of the Rev. Henry B. Smith, D. D., into the Chair of 
Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, May 6, 1855. New York: John Wiley. 1855. pp. 63. 


This is an exceedingly interesting and important pamphlet. If any one 
desires to know what American Presbyterian Theology is, and is to be, 
we beg to refer him to this exposition. 


X. The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL. D., 
Lieut. U. 8. Navy. New York: Harpers. 1855. pp. 274. 


A grand book; an honor to America. Mr. Maury set himself to work 
to make a complete induction of the experience of navigators on the ocean, 
that the common law of all their observations might be thus deduced and 
used for the benefit of all. The average passage to California had been 
183 days ; his charts reduced it to 135; between England and Australia 
it had been 124 days; it has been reduced to 97. Ten millions of dollars 
a year, it is computed, may be saved by this system. A conference was 
held at Brussels, Aug. 23, 1853, by representatives invited by our govern- 
ment, from France, England, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Denmark, 
Belgium, Portugal, and the United States, which recommended a uniform 
plan of observations in all ships. Prussia, Spain, the free city of Ham- 
burg, the republics of Bremen and Chili, with Austria and Brazil have 
since offered their codperation. This work gathers up all that has already 
been ascertained, and well styles it The Physical Geography of the Sea. 
We like practical progress like this. It is doing something. It shows 
what America can do. 


XI. Sermons of Rev. Ichabod 8S. Spencer, D. D., late Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, L.I. Author of “A 
Pastor’s Sketches.” With a Sketch of his Life. By Rev. J. M. 
Sherwood, In two volumes. New York: M. W. Dodd. Philadel- 
phia: W. 8S. & A. Martien. 1855. pp. 473, 479. 


The memoir consists of 126 pages, and, we think, gives a clear and 
characteristic view of Dr. Spencer. On the subject of his ecclesiastical 
relations, Mr. Sherwood speaks decidedly, and we quote it as showing how 
difficult it is for a good man with a clear mind, to approve of the iniquitous 
Exscinding Acts: ‘‘ The dismemberment of the Presbyterian Church was 
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a severe trial to his feelings. From the well-known character of his 
theology, and from his antecedents, it could not be expected that he would 
sympathize with such a wrong, as he viewed it, much less take an active 
part in perpetrating or perpetuating it. He never did. He never gave 
it his countenance. He felt that it was a high-handed procedure, un- 
warranted by the state of the Church, and greatly injurious to the cause 
of truth, and the interests of the Presbyterian Church. And in his own 
place, ecclesiastically, and to individuals on both sides, he never hesitated 
to speak of it thus. We have heard him repeatedly, and with that fear- 
lessness and emphasis which characterized him, condemn the whole move- 
ment and its instruments, and deplore its evil effects.” 

Dr. Spencer was a very marked character, fearless, somewhat peculiar, 
devoted to his work, successful as a pastor and able as a preacher. The 
*“Pastor’s Sketches” give a good idea of him. The Sermons go into the 
heart of the matter and present the truth in his own way, and with much 
unction. 


XII. A History of the Presbyterian Church, Madison, N. J. A 
Discourse delivered on Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1854, by 
the Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, Pastor of the Church. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 1855. pp. 119. 


These are the materials of Church History, and we are glad to see them 
increasing. The Discourse, in printing, was enlarged tg nearly 100 pages 
so as to include the entire history of the Madison Church, and an appendix 
is added, containing the names of the ministers, ruling elders, deacons, 
assessors, collectors and trustees, extracts from the minutes and other 
interesting memoranda. 

The first settlers in this region, we learn from Mr. Tuttle, were of New 
England origin. They settled on the Whippany river—the proper spel- 
ling of which singular name we are happy to find is Whippanong, from 
the Whippanong Indians. The settlements began in 1685. The old 
Whippany Church was the first in Morris County. It was formed about 
1718. The first pastor was Mr. Hubbell, the second Mr. Nutman, the 
third Mr. Green, father of Dr. Green. They were all connected with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. From this, the Madison (or Bottle Hill) 
Church was formed in 1748. Mr. Greenman, from the Presbytery of 
Suffolk, L.I., was the first minister; Mr. Horton, from the same Presby- 
tery, the first pastor; Mr. Richards, a graduate of Yale, the second; and 
Mr. Bradford, of Conn., the third. While Mr. Bradford was pastor, he 
with Dr. Green’s father and two or three other ministers, on account of 
their predilection for Congregationalism, withdrew from the Presbytery of 
New York and formed the “Presbytery of Morris County.” This was 
about 1780. The Presbytery was not permanent. Dr. Hillyer was settled 
at Madison in 1789, and Dr. Perrine in 1801. We are much indebted to Mr. 
Tuttle for this contribution to Presbyterian Church History, and the more 
so, as it confirms entirely, so far as it goes, our views of the mixed cha- 
racter of our Church in its early origin. 
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